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CHAPTEK I. 

' Coming events cast their shadows before.* 

It was a bright morning in June 1645: The pretty village of 
¥airleigh and the dark gray walls of Edgeleigh Manor in its 
vicinity were bathed in a rich golden glow of sunlight. A 
slight breeze, setting in from the west, diffused a pleasant fresh- 
ness, and a few drops of rain had sated the thirsty flowers, and 
quickened them to new beauty and fragrance. Grandly, but 
perchance a little gloomily, the ivy-clad turrets reared them- 
selves aloft over the low laurel and laurestinus bushes. The 
dark stone walls, grown gray with time, but tipped with gold 
where the sunlight touched them, and the narrow mullioned 
windows, richly cusped, with their many-tinted quorals, were in 
keeping with the formal but gorgeous flower-beds in the garden 
below. One of the windows wa^ open tp admit the morning air, 
and leaning against the wall beneath stood a boy of eighteen. 

He was dressed in the rich cavalier attire which belonged to 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and which well became 
the slight graceful figure- and the almost feminine beauty of his 
face. His brow was, however, clouded, either with emotion or 
-with sorrow, perchance with both ; and a careful observer might 
have marked a tear in his soft dark eyes as he turned his gaze 
upon the fair view before him. It was indeed a lovely land- 
scape upon which he gazed : a broad richly-cultivated plain, 
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■with a fine broken outline of hills forming its background ; a 
varied glow of soft bright colouring ; sky above, and beautiful 
summer earth beneath; soft white clouds sailing across the 
blue arch of heaven, casting long shadows upon the greensward; 
gay insects hovering over the grass ; graceful garlands hung 
out from the wild-rose and eglantine ; sweet music trilling up 
into the air from the thrushes that fluttered in and out among 
the branches of the trees. It was very fair, and he was young 
and fitted to enjoy it to its utmost ; and yet his heart was sad, 
sadder for the very beauty that surrounded him. 

* To-day,' he murmured, and his tone was very sorrowful, 
• * eighteen summers have at last passed over me, and happy 
indeed has been their course. Few sorrows have been mine, 
and Heaven has blessed me with the love of all around. And 
of all happy days, the brightest and the gladdest has ever been 
my birthday. My own dear home. It were strange indeed 
did I not love thee, for thou art the scene of all my childhood's 
pleasures, and dearer yet with the memory of my long-departed 
mother. How often in fancy shall I turn to gaze again upon 
thy calm horizon, on thy silver Severn, and on thy steep- 
ascending beautiful hills I How often in camp, and on battle- 
field, shall I listen for the soft murmuring of thy breezes, and 
the yet softer accents of my mother's voice ! Sweet mother : 
she would bless me now, and her fond heart would mourn over 
the sorrows of her son. And in truth 'tis a bitter trial which 
awaits me, and this very hour may make me fatherless. Duty 
calls me ; I must listen to her voice. Conscience speaks ; I 
must obey. The accents of a dethroned monarch are calling 
for assistance ; and, boy as I am, my arm shall be raised, and 
my heart shall answer him. And yet another voice is rising in 
jny mind. The ties of love restrain me. The long-listened to 
maxims of my childhood hold me back. The fierce whisperings 
of Puritanic zeal and the certainty of a father's anger fall heavy 
on my heart. But no ; they shall not sway me. Too often 
have I listened to the maxims of the "godly." Duty calls and 
honour prompts me; the spirit of my mother spurs me on. 
Kind Heaven, assist me ! I have stood before the altar of the 
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Most High. I have vowed to he faithful to God and to King 
Oharles. Bitter may he the trial, hut the hour for its fulfilment 
is approaching. Fierce indeed may he the struggle, hut end it 
must in victory. Eighteen years have fled, and my destiny is 
to-day decided.' 

* And is it indeed to-day V said a voice heside him, so deep, 
so thrilling in its tenderness and pathos, that he turned round 
and looked earnestly at the speaker. But she moved not her 
large gipsy eyes from his face. She heard not when he spoke ; 
she marked not the shade of sadness on his hrow, nor the rich 
and quaintly-coloured vesture so strange and so unsuited in that 
formal Puiitanic homestead; so deep, so fixed, yet withal so 
Tacant was her glance, that she seemed like a sihyl gazing into 
futnrity. 

She was of the middle size, slight and wiry, with a face 
wrinkled and sunhumt, and was apparently of a great age. Her 
eyes were large, wild, and lustrous ; her hair white as snow. 
The scarlet handkerchief with which her head was covered was 
of the kind much used amongst the gipsies even of our own 
times. One withered hand was resting on het staff; the other was 
pressed upon her hrow, as though to aid her in her anxious 
scrutiny. And now a smile, faint and wintry and uncertain, 
lit up her dark features ; and now a sigh heaved her hreast; and 
sadness shadowed over her hrow. Ernest — for such was the hoy's 
name — had gazed long and earnestly upon her. A kind of spell 
•seemed to hold him enchained ; a feeling of awe was mingled 
with the curiosity natural to his age ; and it was not until the 
smile dawned slowly hut surely upon her countenance that he 
hroke the silence, and said : 

' I have surely met you hefore, good woman ; and you also 
seem to know me. Wherefore indeed I know not, hut the 
morning light lends to your features so strange an interest that 
it hrings hack old times and scenes to my rememhrance, and I 
would fain have stayed to question you. But now — ' 

' Hush, hoy !' she cried, and her tone was stern and hasty. 
Then very sorrowful : * Ye ha'e hroken the thread o' futurity, an' 
lia'e marred the mirror o' your life tae come. S\a^ ^! ^'^ ^^'^•" 
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tinued, seeing him about to speak ; and, seizing him by the arm, 
she turned him towards the light. * Na, na ; past an' gane, past 
an' gane. I thought it waur a vision, an' it waur th' light in 
yer ain een. A' faded, boy. Why did ye speak to me ?' And 
she dropped his hand, and sighed heavily. 

Ernest was both startled and perplexed by the mysterious 
words and manner of the stranger, but his curiosity was aroused 
also as to who she was and whv she came there. Even had it 
not been so he would have stayed to question her, for he saw 
that she felt an interest in him. 

' I am sorry if my speech disturbed you,' he said gently, and 
with his frank winning smile. * But your words are strange to 
me, for how I have marred or made my fortune it passeth me to 
know. I am a scant believer in presentiments or prophecies.' 

* But thou shalt believe them,' she cried, as she gazed half 
angrily into his boyish face. *Boy, boy, was thy mither a 
Cameron, an' dost thou laugh tae scorn the seers o' her 
contrie !' 

' Not so, indeed,' he replied somewhat mournfully. * All 
that regards my mother is sacred to me ; but who are you, strange 
woman, who speak to me of one long departed, and threaten to 
force upon my credence what my heart and my will alike refuse 
to believe f 

* Ernest Heyward,' she answered, * I know ye, and I knew 
also yer mither. I foresaw her fortunes an' her death ; an' e'en 
when ye spake to me a Tong absent gift waur restored tae me, 
an' I saw in a vision, misty an' uncertain, the fortunes of Iter 

'fion.* 

* And what saw you V asked Ernest, despite his incredulity, 
anxious to learn the nature of the trance that he had remarked ; 
perhaps too in his inmost heart he felt that yearning to glance 
into the future that comes to most of us at times, and oftenest 
when we stand, as he was standing, on the very brink of a great 
and despei^e change. 

'I saw bitter trials and a dark cloud overshadow thee, 
Ernest Heyward,' said the old woman sadly. * I saw thee in 
4^mp an' on the battle-field, an' I saw thee in prison an' a cap- 
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tive. I saw thee siistain the honour of thy cause, an' I saw its 
dearest hopes fa' down an' perish. I saw thee at midnight by 
the bridal altar, an' I saw thee at day-dawn on the scaffold* 
Ah !' she almost shrieked, as again she caught his hand, and 
agam her wild orbs gazed fixedly into the distance, — *ah, might 
that vision shine forth ance mair ! But na. Vain hope, I will 
na heed thee. Wha is that messenger wha rides sae fast ] !N*a, 
na ; it is a' gane again, a' gane, a' dark. Ernest Heyward, it is 
past' 

She stood upright before him, and glanced on the fair hand- 
some features, beautiful in their youthful brightness. 

* Thou art gude and thou art fair,' she murmured, * an' thy 
cause is gude, and thy heart is leal. Gae on thy way bravely, 
boy ; gae on bravely ; an' hast thou a dark weird to struggle 
wi', fear not. Sad it may be, an' dark an' stormy it maun be, 
and blude will flow and hearts will break ; it may hae a bright 
end after a'. My dream, my dream ! But thou hast spoken, 
and thou maun bide thy time. Heaven bless thee, young soldier, 
for the true cause thou upholdest, and for the true faith thou 
bearest !' 

She turned away abruptly ; but after proceeding a few yards, 
she turned towards him again and murmured : 

'What waur the light that waur breaking through the 
-cloud % It waur a glimmering 0' hope. I feel it, an' I know it. 
Dark may be his life, many sorrows may surround him, but 
•he may yet see the triumph 0' his cause ; and his destiny once 
accomplished, happiness may be his lot. Thou sihalt believe it, 
Ernest Heyward. Presentiments 0' thy fate shall weigh heavy 
on thy heart ; yet na for evil, but for gude ! Evil ! I wish thee 
nae evil ; but sorrow shall uphold thee on the path of glory, and 
suffering shall make thee truly great. Farewell; God bless 
thee ! My life is drawing to a close, an' my spirit maun sune 
hae passed away. The lips of the auld can truly bless. Fare- 
well, then. God bless thee !' 

Ernest heard her not ; stem but calm he stood upon the 
^pot where she had left him. His bright visions of glory and 
happiness dashed ''suddenly to the ground. His father's &i\!^<^ii^ 
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certain as it was, seemed but the first link in a lifelong chain of 
sorrow. Vainly he strove to disbelieve. Vainly he strove ta 
charm away all thoughts of sadness ; dark shades seemed inter- 
woven with the brightness of the future, and the glory he had 
loved to picture grew suddenly dim. 

* So be it,' he cried at last. * If glory and fame be faded, 
honour still remains to me. I will follow in her path. " Fais ce 
que dois advienne que pourra." I will be true to my motta 
until death.' And so saying he glanced hopefully, ardently^ 
towards heaven, and reentered the house. There we will follow 
him, and introduce you, gentle reader, to the other members of 
the family. 

The * parlour,' as the guest- or reception-room was then called^ 
at least in the old Puritan families, was a dark old-fashioned 
chamber ; the simple furniture, the oaken wainscot, the sombre 
colouring was relieved by no ornament save the quaint and 
curious carving that told of other and brighter days. Two young 
girls were busied with different kinds of needlework. The eldest 
was scarcely twenty, but, grave and quiet in her bearing, seemed 
much older. Her face was fair ; her smile, when at rare inter- 
vals it lit up her features, was very winning ; her fair hair was 
drawn in two straight smooth bands beneath her snowy well- 
starched Puritan cap ; and a plain black dress, devoid of orna- 
ment, an apron with deep wide pockets, and a certain primness 
and neatness which pervaded her whole person, marked her as 
belonging to the Roundhead or Puritan party which of late 
years had arisen in the country. The hands of the maiden were 
busily employed in a manner suited to her sedate appearance, 
arranging and repairing pieces of household linen, while her 
eyes kept watch over the movements of a servant who was- 
placing breakfast on the table. 

The younger girl, who had not yet attained her sixteentk 
year, was in person and in dress entirely different. Her face 
was one of rare loveliness, bright, sparkling, beautiful. The 
lustrous brown eyes, the rich raven tresses, guiltless of restraint, 
the quick eager joyousness of her manner, the gay attire, and 
,ihe amall slight childish figure, made her seem like a very elfin 
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queen, whilst her employment of gold and silk emhroidery was 
as graceful as it was fnyolous. 

The servant having retired, the elder of the two maidens, 
who for some time had been fidgeting on her seat uncertain 
whether or not to speak, was at length fairly roused to indigna- 
tion by the clear sweet voice of her cousin, half chanting, half 
repeating a stanza of one of the earlier Eoyalist songs that after- 
wards became so popular. 

' For goodness' sake, Alice, be quiet for a while, and distract 
not my poor head with thy vain songs. Thinkest thou not that 
a psalm, or some of those good hymns that the saintly George 
Gottenberg is wont to speak of, would better suit thy lips and 
thine age % Profane not, I beseech thee, this quiet dwelling of 
our ancestors with such worldly strains.' 

Alice threw down her work, and replied, pouting a little as 
she did so : 

*• Prithee, Mistress Euth, let me sing as I list. The hymns 
and psalms are for the church, not the parlour. You forget,' 
added she proudly, ' I am a Royalist, Ruth.' 

' And /, thank Heaven, am a Puritan,' answered the maiden, 
folding her hands demurely upon her white apron, and looking 
compassionately at her cousin. 

* I am glad you are grateful for one thing,' said Alice archly. 

* For shame, Mistress Alice,' said Ruth. ' I trust we are 
thankful for all that hath been bestowed upon us.' 

* With the exception of bright colours, sweet voices, and 
flEur faces — all of which, it would seem, should have been denied 
to the world, according to the Puritan code,' replied Alice, laugh- 
ing, and she resumed her work and her song. 

Alice Leighton was the daughter of Catholic and Royalist 
parents, connections of the Heywards, whose family seat was 
at Eairleigh, but a few miles distant from the manor. It was 
now deserted and desolate. Sir Edward had fallen in one of the 
earlier battles of the civil war ; his wife had soon followed him 
to the grave ; his son, treading in his father's footsteps, was 
fighting bravely, but too often unsuccessfully, for the King; 
and Alice resided with her kinsman, Master Heywa£d)\>o -^Ylqai^ 
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youngest son, Ernest, she was betrothed. Though her home 
was in a Puritan family, and her guardian was a stanch sup- 
porter of * the Parliament,' of which he had for some years been 

ft 

a. member, she was treated with the utmost kindness and affec- 
tion, and permitted the free practice of her religion, and the 
more than free expression of her political opinions ; for Alice, 
though scarcely thirteen when she first came to reside there, had 
been too long the pet and companion of her mother not to have 
imbibed a considerable portion of her enthusiasm for the Stuarts ; 
whilst the knowledge that her father had laid down his life in 
their cause made an impression upon her affectionate heart that 
years would rather deepen than destroy. Though rigid in the ob- 
servance of his own religious duties, and anxious for the triumph 
of his party, Master Heyward was yet no fanatic, and in some 
ways seemed singularly tolerant ; so much so, indeed, as to draw 
upon himself the comments and suspicions of Puritans more 
rigid than himself. * What could he be dreaming of?' they said 
one to another, and not seldom to himself; *how could he an- 
swer it to his conscience, to betroth his son to a Papist T And 
then they would hint, almost below their breath, that they half 
believed Ernest to be a Papist also, as every one knew his 
mother was, for he was never seen at church on Sunday. And 
on these occasions Master Heyward would turn the conversa- 
tion, and feel vexed as well as guilty, remembering the weak 
moment, as he felt incUned to term it, when his dying wife had 
wrung from him the promise that her youngest and favourite 
son should be bred in the religion that was so dear to her. 
Often since then had he repented of his promise ; but as a man 
of honour he kept it faithfully ; and if he did not aid his son 
in the pursuit of religious knowledge and the performance of 
religious duties, he at least set no hindrance in his path, and 
permitted him to share in the instructions bestowed by Lady 
Leighton on her little daughter. When she died, and Alice 
became an inmate of her guardian's home, these instructions 
came naturally to an end, and were replaced by the no less 
earnest but less frequent counsels of the kind old priest of Fair- 
lBig\ or, as he was known in the country, Master Clifford. Though 
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the days of persecution were for a time gone by, though King 
Charles had need of the support of those whom he had before 
oppressed, and Cromwell was inclined to strengthen his party 
by a promise of religious toleration, the Catholics had as yet 
reaped little actual benefit, and the few priests were mostly in 
disguise, and only recognised as such by their scattered congre- 
gations. It was as the agent of the absent Major Leighton that 
Master Clifford held the small cottage on the borders of the 
Fairleigh estate, and in this capacity alone had become first ac- 
quainted with the Heywards; the modest little room there, 
poor and unadorned, could scarcely have been taken for a chapel, 
nevertheless it was very dear to the scattered but fervent little 
flock that, Sunday after Sunday, wound along the many rustic 
paths to hear the quiet Mass and listen to the few brief words 
of him who had braved imprisonment and death to come and 
five amongst them. Whilst battles were fought and truces made 
and broken in different parts of England, and the eyes of all were 
fixed upon the changing fortunes of the war, peace and tranquil- 
Hty reigned in the quiet manor-house, where one day seemed the 
twin-sister of the other, and weeks were only counted by the 
regular recurrence of the Sabbath. It was a strange home for 
the gay Royalist maiden, whose earlier youth had passed so dif- 
ferently ; but she was grateful for the cordial welcome given 
to her, and had besides that happy nature that makes great 
pleasures out of small ones, and sunshine out of everything. 
So long as the flowers bloomed and the sun shone and the birds 
sang, above aU, as long as her own cherished hopes and dreams 
remained to her, Alice would be bright and happy and content. 
She was rather in awe of uncle Heyward^ as she called him, but 
was fond of cousin Euth ; and with reason, for she was a good 
amiable girl, quiet and grave as her religion inculcated, loving 
her father and brothers with a fond but passionless affection, and 
looking to Alice with a kind of uncertain admiration, as some- 
thing which she could not help loving, but of which she could 
not altogether approve. She was a careful ruler in her father's 
honse, a kind Mend to all who needed her support. She pitied 
the Royalists in their reverses ; but her sympa\ihiea N?«t^ otL^QtiA 
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other side. She prayed for the triumph of her own party, yet 
lent a helping hand to the unfortunate stragglers of the King's 
army when they came to ask for food or shelter ; and when, 
after the battle of Newark, Edward Leighton had found time 
and opportunity for a visit to his orphaned sister, he had had no 
reason to complain of the greeting he received from her, of the 
hospitality dispensed by Ruth, or the fervid loyalty of Ernest, 
expressed in terms that would have much surprised his father 
had he been there. For Ernest said so little of his feelings, 
the atmosphere of the manor was so puritanical, the influences 
which surrounded him so constant in their pressure, that Master 
Heyward could scarcely conceive that the mother's teaching 
could survive, and that the son would really persevere in his 
devotion to a cause of which he heard and saw so little. His 
elder son, Charles, who somewhat resembled him in character, 
was in the Parliamentary army, and, favoured by Lambert and 
by Cromwell, he had shared in most of the battles of the last 
two years, having joined soon after the battle of Edgehill. He 
was at present at home on a short leave of absence ; but his 
furlough was drawing to a close, and he would soon return to 
his military duties. In his secret heart he hoped that his brother 
would accompany him, for Ernest was now eighteen, and old 
enough to choose a profession. Master Heyward shared the wish ; 
Euth also, but less earnestly ; for was he not her favourite bro- 
ther ; and how could she send him from her to the hardships and 
toils of war % Of all that household Alice alone was in Ernest's 
secret ; she alone shared in his bright dreams, and blessed them 
with her loving approbation \ and when the eventful day dawned 
upon a sleepless night with a wealth of happy sunshine, she 
hailed it as an omen of success, alike for her sovereign and for 
her betrothed. And so, whilst Euth sat and prayed over her 
work in mingled fear and hopelessness, Alice, gladder and 
more gay even than usual, gave vent to her excited feelings 
in the song that drew down upon her the grave remonstrance 
of her cousin. 

Poor AHce, she was yet a child. She only dreamt of bright- 
ness in the coming hour, to which the more thoughtful Ernest 
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looked forward with a mingled dread. She longed to see the 
surprise of Euth at Ernest's changed attire ; she longed to see 
him, her betrothed, her * preux chevalier,' in garments so suited 
to his fair face and graceful person ; and her heart beat quickly 
from very gladness as the door opened gently and Master Hey- 
ward and his elder son entered the room together. 

They were both dressed in the Koundhead fashion : the plain 
cut clothes, the steeple-crowned hat, which they laid on the 
table as they entered; but while the father looked stem and 
severe, with a puritanic cast of features and slow measured 
tread, Charles' expression was more eager, more youthful, his 
costume less outriy his hair rather longer than was usual with 
his sect ; his step was firm and hasty, the flash of his eye soldier- 
hke and proud ; and a sword hung by his side, expressive of his 
profession, though he wore no other arms. 

Throwing aside her work, AHce started up with a merry 
laugh, which called forth a still deeper shade upon her guardian's 
brow; but Euth rose quietly and slowly, greeting her father 
with a demure curtsy, at the same time that Alice threw herself 
into his arms. The features of the Puritan relaxed into a kind 
of smile as he released himself from his ward's embrace and led 
her to the table. 

* I see, my child,' said he, as his busy eye marked the rich- 
ness of her attire ; ' I mark me that thou still lingerest in thine 
ungodly ways. Seest thou not the saintly wisdom of mine own 
good daughter, thy cousin Euth, who walketh in all simplicity 
of heart and attire. What seest thou, mistress, that thou lookest 
so intently from the window V 

« I was thinking how bright those flowers are,' said AHce 
simply ; * and, be not offended, I was thinking how well they 
would look in my hair.' 

* Take care. Mistress Alice, thou art over vain ; thy heart- 
hungereth after the good things of this world. Think of the 
advice of the saintly George Gottenberg : then shalt thou " walk 
soberly and in all simplicity." ' 

' Then shaU I wear black garments and sing psalms,' said 
Alice, with a laugh. ^ But here comes Ernest.' 
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A light step was now heard in the passage, and all with one 
accord looked towards the door. Master Heyward rose to wel- 
come his son, bnt the words were firozen on his lips as the door 
opened and Ernest entered. Did he recognise his son in that 
rich and graceful dress, which so well became the slight frame, 
the fair open brow % or was it as a stranger that he first regarded 
him, as one to whom his sword rather than his hand shonld be 
given in greeting. The cavaliers of that day were a gorgeous 
<;ompany . Their costnme has rarely been surpassed in brilliancy ; 
but Ernest's was more quiet in colouring, though rich and costly 
in its details. The sword that glittered at his side had been 
Sir Edward Leighton's ; the scarf had been the gift of Alice ; 
and a half shy, half resolute, and wholly winning smile was on 
his lips as he lifted the plumed hat from his forehead and re- 
pHed to his sister's exclamation with a fond embrace. 

Little wonder that Master Heyward seemed at a loss for 
words ; little wonder that his tone was harsh, as he at length 
broke silence ; that, angry at what he deemed a boyish jest, he 
bade his son take off that masquerading dress, and assume the 
simple garb of the Eoundhead soldier. 

' Pardon me, father,' replied the youth, at once respectfully 
and firmly. * If I have ventured to appear before you in a garb 
that you have learnt to hate, it is with a feeling of earnest and 
full conviction that I am called upon to wear it. From my 
childhood I have been a Eoyalist at heart ; I have been an ad- 
herent of King Charles. I was silent because my arm was 
powerless ; and though I longed to do service to my sovereign, 
I believed that England would assert her loyalty, and restore 
1dm to his lawful rights before I had attained my manhood. It 
has not been so ; and whilst I grieve for the dearth of loyalty 
I rejoice that occasion has been given me to assert my own.' 

His manner was so earnest, so manly, so utterly unlike the 
-gay careless boy that they had hitherto considered him, that 
neither Master Heyrirard nor Charles could at first reply ; then 
the &ther spoke, and sternly : 

' Am Ito understuid that this is an espousal of the Eoyalist 
? he said; and his eye darkened, his tone quivered with 
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suppressed indignant anger ; ' that it is thy purpose to abandon 
our holy cause, and to take upon thee that of him thou callest 
thy king ]' 

* I have no cause to abandon, father ; I have not yet wielded 
my sword for "King or Parliament ; nor can that cause be a holy 
one which is contrary to loyalty and honour/ 

Alice clapped her hands ; her smile, her glance, her very 
presence, had been a powerful support to her betrothed. 

* Mistress Alice, oblige me by not abetting thy cousin in his 
undutiful conduct,' said her guardian sternly. 

' And who should support him if not his betrothed ?' said 
the girl proudly. But Ernest shook his head. He willed not 
that even she should step betweeen him and his father, between 
him and the stem words which he pitied rather than resented. 
He wished to leave a peaceful home for his little Alice, when 
his care could shelter her no longer; and so, at his unspoken 
wish, she rose and tripped lightly from the room, to pray in the 
silence of her own apartment for the success and welfare of her 
betrothed in a trial which she now beheld in its true and painful 
light. Not until her slight form had vanished from his sight 
did Ernest resume his speech, steadily confronting his father as- 
he did so : 

' My task is a hard one,' he said earnestly. * My affection 
for my home has striven with my duty ; but I must obey the 
voice that calls me, believing it to be the voice of Heaven.* 

' The voice of thy self-will rather. Hear me, my son. Thi» 
is indeed thy eighteenth birthday ; and behold thy choice is in 
thy hands, that thou shalt choose knowingly and abidingly the 
cause that henceforth thou shalt follow. Therefore do I now 
place them before thee. Which wilt thou be % — ^a soldier in our 
righteous cause, under the command and in the favour of the 
godly General Lambert, with thy father and thy brother to- 
counsel thee — the one in the seclusion of this our dwelling, the 
other in the stormy scenes of camp and battle-field, which thy 
ardent spirit hath led thee to prefer ; or — * 

* Say no more, my father, I pray you,' interrupted Ernest^ 
for the first time, with a faint appearance of impSiXi^TiSi^^ ^^^ 
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forth rather by the tone than by the actual words, by the re- 
membrance of former scenes than by the present ; ' I have no 
taste for the duties you propose. I was not made for the fanatic 
zeal of Cromweirs soldiers. I could not be the fidend of Lam- 
bert, whose maxims and whose sentiments are alike antagonistic 
to my own. I choose rather — ' 

* To follow in the evil ways of the Philistines. Then hear 
mo, Ernest. My heart hath too long tolerated 'neath my roof the 
flpirit of frivolity and error. I have given of my table to the 
ungodly, aiul behold, this is the reward which I reap. Who 
knoweth but what thy brother also may be led away from the 
right path, and adopt the vain manners and attire which are so 
displeasing to the hearts of all godly and righteous men f 

From the moment of his brother's entrance Charles had been 
standing silent, lialf petrified with astonishment and grief, his 
lioad resting on liis hand, as he leant against the chimney-piece, 
and eagerly listened to his father's words. He had occasionally 
started at some unusually stern expression, and now, on hearing 
his own name, ho turned round and spoke earnestly : 

* Thy son is not so easily led away from the good cause ;' 
and the tone soomod proud. * Nor did he think that the zeal 
with which ho hath ever upheld the liberties of his country 
would so soon be called in question ; but thou, Ernest, my bro- 
ther, why hast thou done this ?' 

* Because,' replied Ernest, ' I am not as you are : my faith, 
my loyalty, my mother's teaching, have urged me to a step which 
you have been taught to shun. And yet the cause that I uphold 
is not a new one, but one which has been sacred in the nation 
for many a century of prosperity.' 

* Silence, my son !' returned Master Heyward. ^ Strive not 
to pervert the steadfast mind of thine own good brother. Strive 
rather, like him, to persevere in truth and godliness, and cast off 
thy vain manners, and return to the simple customs of thy child- 
hood.' 

Ernest made a movement of impatience, but catching his 
brother's eye, restrained himself and was silent. 
Master Heyward resumed : 
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' Hear me, my son. Perchance it is now the last time that 
these lips wiU speak to thee the coimselB of righteousness and 
wisdom. Cast off the frivolity of thy youth, and put on the 
staid and holy aspect which should characterise thy maturer 
years ; but if thou wilt still hearken to the unseemly follies of 
the Malignants, take up thy sword and thine armour, and prove 
the bridle of thy steed ; for this house may no longer be defiled 
by the presence of aught unholy, and a Philistine may not stand 
before Uie righteous and godly.' 

A look of pain passed over Charles' features, and he stepped 
forward as if to speak; but Ernest turned to his father, speaking 
in low earnest tones : 

* I had expected this,' he said sadly. ' Had you not bade 
me leave you I had gone hence. My vocation calls me to the 
camp and battle-field, to the service of King Charles.' 

He glanced fondly at his sister. Euth was sitting in her 
accustomed place ; her hands had fallen on her knee, the tears 
streamed down her cheek. Ernest sighed deeply. His hand was 
already on the door ; yet he paused, irresolute, and for a moment 
a bitter struggle rose in his mind. His father's anger, none the 
less that it was cold and calm, weighed heavily upon him. Deep 
and true had been the bond between them. The motherless boy 
had leant with a double love on the parent who remained to 
him. Bitter indeed the pang, but the tie must be broken; and 
as Ernest glanced upon his father a feeling of more than sorrow 
dimmed his eye, and again a foreboding of evil was within him. 
Charles came forward, laying his hand upon his brother's arm : 

* Tarry yet a moment, Ernest ; and be not in haste to quit 
thy father's house ; let us forget a while the cause that separates 
us, and partake of somewhat to refresh the outward man.' 

* It is better not. It is best that we should part at once,' 
said Ernest, and he warmly pressed the hand extended to him. 
He kissed his sister's brow, and then turned once more to Master 
Heyward : 

* These are not the fancies of a moment, father, easily called 
forth, and as easily forgotten. They were maxims learnt at my 
mother's knee, when I listened to tales of loyally aii<^ iaMtv. 
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They have grown in my heart since the earliest days of child- 
hood, and have been my stay till now. In following their dic- 
tates I follow that of my heart and of my conscience ; and for 
naught else would I thus leave you. Father, you have bid me 
hence ; so be it. My fortunes lead me to the camp and battle- 
field ; to danger, struggle, death, perchance. 0, father, by the^ 
memory of my Eoyalist mother let thy forgiveness and thy 
friendship go with me !' 

' Thy mother was a good woman, Ernest, albeit her cause 
was an erring one. When I see thee resemble her, my son, 
then for her sake may I forgive thee.' 

Ernest bent and passionately pressed the half-reluctant hand 
to his lips, then he hurried from the room. Charles followed 
him. 

* It is hard to part thus, Ernest' he said half reproachfully ; 
* and to think that in a few short days we may meet as foes. 
Dear brother, would that the presence of a Philistine had never 
shed its influence upon thee ! Let us at least part now in peace, 
and be brothers still in heart, whatever may befall us. Fare- 
well. God bless thee, Ernest, and redeem thee from thine erring 
ways !' 

He clasped his brother in one long silent embrace, and ab- 
ruptly left him. 

Ernest looked after him, and a sigh, almost a sob, burst fix)m 
hia lips. 

* So good, so true, so noble, yet wedded to such a cause !' he^ 
said. ' So loyal to the duties of friendship and of kindred, yet 
so blinded in his judgment of his king.' 

He passed hurriedly down-stairs. On the threshold of her 
own room Alice was waiting for him. 

* 0, Ernest I what have they said to you ?' she cried, as she 
caught sight of his flushed and saddened features. 

He took her hands in his; then, as her large dark eyes, 
half-inquiringly, half-wonderingly met his own, he bent and 
kissed the small white fingers which rested so confidingly in 
his, and whispered : 

* Farewell, sweet Alice T 
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* ITot going ? 0, Ernest, my own dear brother P using the 
■endearing appellation of her childhood ; * you must not, will 
not leave us.' 

* And how then am I to serve King Charles and restore 
Mm to his unhappy country if I linger with thee, little Alice, 
in this dear old home of ours, which is now mine no longer? 
How can I do the brave deeds and win the many fights of 
■which we have so often dreamt together 1 how take to myself 
the name of Koyalist, and Cavalier, and Catholic, if I permit 
my King to be dethroned, and the Puritans to triumph, and loy- 
alty to become a reproach in the land without a struggle or a 
sacrifice ? !N"o, no, sweet Alice ; the time has come when I am 
called to leave thee.' 

His voice shook and faltered with emotion, proving more 
than did his words that the struggle had been a hard one. But 
he dashed the tears from his eyes, he steadied the tremor of 
his voice, to part from that fair child with a shade at least of 
hope and gladness. 

* Weep not, my own Alice,* he said tenderly, for her tears 
were falling fast, and were not, like his own, brushed away. 
* It was not with tears that we beheld the future that has now 
dawned above us. It is not with grief and with foreboding 
that your knight must go forth to battle.' 

'And what does Charles say?' asked Alice, returning, may- 
be, to those old dreamy hopes that Charles might be led to fol- 
low the example of his younger brother. It had been a false 
hope, a very false one, one that would have been impossible to 
hearts less sanguine than those of Ernest and of Alice. With 
the first it had died away even in that short scene through 
which he had just passed. 

* Charles says little, but thinketh much; his words are kind, 
for his heart is generous ; but he thinks me, no less than does 
my father, an alien from the right, a blot on our escutcheon. 
What dost thou think, my Alice ?' 

* You are a martyr to your country,' she said passionately, 
' my own noble generous Ernest. I cannot tell you all that this 
has made you to me.' 
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* Farewell then, sweet child, my own dear Alice ; God bles» 
and protect you T And again raising the little hand and press- 
ing it to his lips, ho hurried from her presence. 

' Farewell, dear Ernest,' answered Alice with deep emotion* 
* Bo true to your cause, and Alice will never forget you.' 

A parting wave of the hand and he was gone ; and Alice 
retired to her room, to recover from the shock and remove the 
tell-tale tear-stains from her cheek before returning to the break- 
fast-table. 



CHAPTER II. 
* For some were there to praise and some to blame.* 

For a few minutes Alice pondered sadly and anxiously over 
the recent parting with her betrothed. It had been long ex- 
pected, long dreamt of, in one sense eagerly hoped for ; and now 
it had come. It had not brought with it that pure unmixed 
rejoicing that it had worn in her imagination. Looking from 
a distance, she had seen honour and loyalty and victory in one 
bright picture, a little too bright, too shadowless, to be quite 
possible, as children's visions usually are. There had been no 
thought then of stern rebuke, parental anger ; no question of 
contending claims, no hard struggle to be fought, no wrenching 
away of ties that were a part of the very nature of him who 
was called upon to break them. If sorrow or difficulty or 
struggle had been woven into the bright weft at all, it had 
been done in a dreamy undefined way, dwelling scarcely ever 
upon the shadows and revelling in girlish exuberance and 
ecstasy over the sunshine of the victory. This was over now, 
and Alice read on the features of her betrothed the sorrow and 
the sadness of his heart. The sight made her sorry also ; but 
she was still too much a child to feel as he did. She loved 
him very much and would be very desolate without him, but 
her pride in his courage and loyalty supported her ; and after a 
few hot tears, a few earnest but childlike wishes that he might 
win a great many battles and come back to her a hero, she rose 
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and went to the window to mark the road that he had taken. 
As she did so she became aware that a woman was standing 
near it, dark-looking, aged, and strangely weird in her appear- 
ance. It was the same who had been seen by Ernest. 

' Tarry yet an instant, lady,' she said, as the girl shrunk 
back half frightened at the keenness of her gaze. ' I should 
know that face, methinks, an' it's a bonnie ane ; but be that as 
it may, I read for thee a happy lot. A few dark clouds upon 
thy spring-time may be, but the sun shines brightest after rain. 
And think na I deceive thee; na, na. I am but an auld woman, 
but I come frae a northern land, where the prophecies of seers are 
wont na to be slighted. "FareweeL' And she turned as if to go. 

* Nay, stay awhile,' said the girl anxiously ; and the entreat- 
ing tone recalled the stranger to her side. *I know you not, 
yet I would fain believe you ; and tell me, if my fate be happy, 
there are others of whom I would fain inquire. There is one 
gone forth to battle. There — ' 

* Maiden, I know it not,' replied the seer, after a moment 
of almost painful hesitation. *This only can I tell thee : happi- 
ness will be thy lot, and such maun also be the lot of him on 
whom ihy happiness depends.' 

As she spoke her voice gained an accent, as it were, of pro- 
phecy, her eyes glittered with an unearthly light. The sun, 
streaming through the branches, lit up her venerable features, 
and so majestic, though so weirdlike, was her form that Alice 
gazed at her like one transfixed, until with a parting word she 
turned away and was lost among the trees. 

*What a wonderful woman!' said Alice to herself; *and 
what glad comfort she has brought me. She almost frightened 
me at first, and yet her words were kind. She is like those 
seers that Ernest's mother used to speak of. Poor Ernest 1 
and yet I will not fear for him. My lot is to be happy, and 
my happiness depends on his. Clouds in my spring-time, in 
my youth, but a bright and glorious summer. Heigho ! there 
are clouds already. I never dreamt this day would be so sor- 
rowful.' And half-sighing, half-smiling, she returned to t\i^ 
parlour. 
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Euth was at the head of the table, but her cheek was pale 
and her tears fell fast and silently as she busied herself with 
her accustomed duties. She had been so fond of Ernest, and 
now he had deserted her. Master Heyward wore a graver look 
even than was usual with him ; and Charles was seated near 
him, his head resting on his hand. He started up as his young 
cousin entered, and was about to speak, but his father stopped 
him. 

' Enter not into conversation with the Philistiue, my son. 
The deceitful snares of the Evil One have perverted thy bro- 
ther, and the smooth tongue and vain beauty of a child have 
corrupted his ways. And thou, maiden,' he added, addressing 
his bewildered ward, 'repent and amend thy ways, lest the 
sword of retribution fall upon thee, and' — ' 

* Nay, but father,' said Euth, * the maiden meaneth no evil ; 
her ways are those of her fathers, and her speech the uncon- 
scious prattle of a child. And, sooth to say, father,' she added 
in a troubled tone, * the ill is not only of her making, for an- 
other hath been among us ; and Edward Leighton hath added 
his persuasions to those of his sister.' 

* What,' cried Master Heyward angrily, a * Philistine hath 
darkened my threshold! a Malignant hath cast his baneful 
shadow over my dwelling ! My children have given him to 
drink, and my servants have ministered unto him. Alas, alas, 
my children ; the glory of our house is gone for ever !* And as 
though overcome by the thought, the old man leant back in 
his chair and covered his face. 

' We meant no harm, father,' said Euth, weeping still more 
bitterly. ' We could not turn the wanderer and the homeless 
from our door, nor the kinsman from our hearth.' 

'Peace, daughter,' answered the Eoundhead, his counte- 
nance resuming its usual calm aspect. *Thou hast done un- 
wisely; thou hast given food and shelter to the Malignant, 
and how hath he repaid thee % He hath cast a shadow on the 
mansion of his protector ; he hath sown the seed of discord 
where peace had before existed.' 

Alice looked up, a shade of indignation on her brow. 
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* My brother,' she said proudly, * is no man to promote dis- 
cord or to disturb peace.* 

* Sayest thou so, young mistress?* said Charles gravely. 
* Methinks thou knoivest not as yet what meaneth peace. Go 
to the saintly George Gottenberg, fair cousin, and ask him to 
explain it to thee.' 

'That were needless,' retorted Alice, 'seeing that his answer 
is already known to me. " Peace," saith the good man, " is a 
virtue that existeth among the godly and for them alone ; they 
that walk gravely and with modesty, shunning vain raiment 
and unseemly laughter, in them existeth the peace of the heart." 
Good lack, good lack ! if such be peace, I have little of it. You 
see I know my lesson,' she added, running on as though to 
postpone the angry and indignant answer which she foresaw, 
rather than because her heart was really gay or insensible to 
the sorrow she beheld. ' Peace for the godly, is iti or for those 
who call themselves such. Ah, me I for poor England if Crom- 
well is victorious. 'No more jewels, no more laces, no more 
songs or dances round the Majrpole ! Well-a-day, well-a-day !' 

^ Thou art too bold, maiden,' said Master Heyward sternly, 
to make fun of the desolation in which thy evil influence has 
cast us. Bjiowest thou not that it was the perverting speeches 
of thyself and brother that led my unhappy son from the right 
path and delivered him over to the delusions of the Evil One ? 
But enough of this for the moment. The outer man needeth 
refreshment, and the breakfast getteth cold by long waiting. 
Therefore draw in thy chair, Charles ; and, Euth, call hither 
George Gottenberg, that his presence may cheer our hearts and 
his grace bring a blessing to our breakfast.' 

Ruth retired and presently returned with the minister. He 
was an old man with hard features and a profusion of grisly 
hair, surmounted by the steeple-crowned hat of the Puritan 
party (this he removed on entering the parlour). Being rather 
lame he hobbled along with the assistance of a knotted crab- 
stick, and, to complete the picture, he usually bore under his 
left arm a huge Bible, from which he w£is wont to select the 
texts with which his discourse usually abownded. To-dajsi^Vo^- 
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ever, in the agitated condition of his feelings consequent on 
Euth's hasty recital of the morning's scene, he left it behind 
him, and his conversation was therefore less edifying than 
usual 

The family rose to greet him as he entered, and Alice brought 
him a chair with as good a grace as she could, whilst inwardly 
comparing his voice, manner, and appearance with those of her 
revered friend Master Clifford, greatly, it milst be confessed, to 
the disadvantage of the former. 

* The hand of affliction hath weighed heavily upon thee, my 
friend,' said he in his harshest of tones ; ' and the snares of the 
Philistines are around thee. As the bird in the meshes of the 
fowler, so is thy son in the snares of the ungodly ; and who 
hast thou to thank for it, thinkest thou f he asked. * Who 
but thyself and yon ungodly maiden, whom thou hast admitted 
to thy dwelling and brought up among thy children. And 
how hath thy folly ended % As thou mightest have expected 
that it would end — in the betrayal of the confidence reposed in 
her, in darkness, and in desolation to thine hearth. Like the 
viper that stingeth the hand that feedeth it, so hath she brought 
sorrow and impiety into the house of her benefactor.' 

* The breakfast getteth cold and the time passeth,' interrupted 
mild Mistress Euth ; * and with all due reverence, thy congre- 
gation await thee at nine of the clock, pious friend.' 

' Thou art right, maiden,' answered the minister. * Verily, I 
thank thee that thou hast reminded me of my duties. True, 
they are so great and so many, that I am apt at times to for- 
get the one in the consideration of the other. May I thank 
you to pass me a pot of ale, young mistress (a large one, and it 
pleaseth thee), and a slice of that roast loin.' 

Euth complied with his request. Grace was said, and wind- 
ing it up with a prayer for the confusion of the Malignants and 
the destruction of his enemies, the pious George Gottenberg sat 
down to enjoy his breakfast. 

It was not yet mid-day, but Ernest Heyward was already 
fer on his way. He was well informed of the movements of 
the King. Edward Leighton had been made aware of his in- 
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tention and would meet him at a little village on the road ; 
they would pass the night with some Eoyalist friends, and 
hoped to reach the anny in good time next day. 

It had been a rather quiet campaign that summer; few battles 
of consequence, few skirmishes even ; but nevertheless the Eoy- 
alist hopes had never been so languishing, and even Prince 
Rupert, bold, brave, and sanguine as he was, had been constant 
in his efforts for peace. He had been overruled, but not con- 
vinced ; he had striven loyally, but with little heart or hope, for 
their resources were at an end. Oxford had been besieged, 
and the King shut out for many weeks from the loyal old city, 
which had been his head-quarters throughout the war. Dis- 
•content and rivalry and jealousy were rife amongst his sup- 
porters, and recruits were very scarce, whilst thousands flocked 
to join his foes. It was but a few days before the battle of 
Naseby that Ernest set forth to join his King ; in four months 
from that time the campaign would be ended, in so far at least 
as the generalship of Charles I. was concerned. It would be 
long before the final efforts of his friends would cease to 
Touse the chivalry of England in their proud and well-loved 
cause. 

There were many sad and anxious thoughts in Ernest's 
mind as he rode swiftly along ; the path was one of danger ; 
there were many detacjiments of the foe scattered over the 
■country; his brother's troop he knew was not far distant; their 
•destination was the same as his, though their errand was so 
different. But it was not fear that made his brow so thought- 
ful, his heart so sad, in the midst of all the laughing beauty of 
the summer, the trilling of wild birds, the varied colours of 
the flowers, the soft scented breeze, the ripple of little streams ; 
it was sorrow at the scene through which he had passed so 
recently ; love for the father from whom he had so lately 
parted, and whose farewell had seemed so bitter. And yet he 
was too loyal, too chivalrous, above all too youthful, for the 
sorrow and anxiety to reign uncontested in his heart. Bright 
thoughts were there also, loyalty to his king and dreams of 
«liivalry and honour. 
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Stiddenl J a low distant tramp of horses proceeding rapidly 
along a rongli road gave warning of approaching danger ; and, 
looking back, he became aware that a party of Levellers were 
advancing towards him by the very way that he had himself 
traversed so recently. He could see the snn gleaming on their 
iron sctdl-caps and the heavy armour of their leader ; and ever 
and anon a brighter gleam gave evidence of a sword-blade, as it 
glittered for a moment and was returned to its sheath. 

Close to where Ernest stood was the entrance to a thick 
copse; and a silver streamlet, murmuring through the brush- 
wood, foamed and sparkled a few yards fix)m his horse's feet. 
Here lay his chance of escape, and a poor one it seemed. Right 
before him lay the bare sandy heath, without a tree or a shrub, 
the hot sun falling direct upon it; behind him full twenty 
troopers, on strong swift horses, evidently approaching him. Had 
they seen him? He knew not ; the chances were in lus favour. 
A single horseman, moving unobtrusively under the shadow of 
the elm-trees which formed the hedgerow which bounded the^ 
common on that side, was not likely to attract much notice, even 
from a band of Levellers. However, no time was to be lost. 
Hastily dismounting, he drew his horse cautiously into the 
copse. He led it on some distance ; and then, bending the boughs 
so as to form a screen, not only from the sun, but from the pry- 
ing eyes of the troopers, he crept back and carefully effaced the 
traces that his passage had left behind him. Scarcely had he^ 
done so, and again concealed himself, when the loud tramp of 
horses announced the approach of his foes. Nearer and nearer 
they came, and, halting at last within a few yards of the fugitive, 
dismounted and led their horses to the brook. 

As Ernest peered out from among the branches, he had a 
good view of the leader of the troop. He was standing back to 
him ; but the gigantic form, the heavy armour, the wide shoulders, 
and thick blackish-brown hair, momentarily released from his 
skull-cap, formed a picture not often met with, even in those 
wild times, but once seen not easily forgotten. Something in 
his stern harsh tones came back as in a dream to the concealed 
cavalier. It seemed as if he had seen this man before ; and 
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when, attracted by some rustling near him, the trooper turned 
round, it was with a start of surprise that Ernest recognised in. 
Mm the personal attendant and right-hand man of his brother 
Charles. 

It was a curious scene, and one of awful interest to the Hey- 
ward family, could they have been spectators of it. The thick 
dark copse, the strong proud-looking horses, the stern firm chief, ' 
the implacable hater of the Eoyalists and the most puritanical 
of his sect, his eagle-eye wandering here and there among the 
bushes; and a few steps farther off, hidden in the fern, the 
Eoyalist brother of that man's master ; the boy who had been 
wont to listen to his old war-stories, now listening with beating 
heart and anxious ear to the words which fell slowly fix)m hia 
lips, watching his every movement, and feeling that on these 
very movements depended his fortune and his fate. His noble 
steed stood by his side, nor raised his stately head, nor cropped 
the herbage at his feet, as though he knew that there was danger 
near. And as Ernest waited he heard his brother's name, and 
the chief spoke. 

* Major Heyward will scarcely overtake us, an his horse be 
not a swift one.* 

* Major Heyward is it, comrade ? I warrant me he has some- 
thing else to think of. Ah, well, poor man ! My heart sorroweth 
for him. To think that his brother should be a Malignant 
after all' 

* He'd better not come in my way,' growled the chief. * I 
little thought that a son of the zealous Master Heyward would 
have so disgraced himself.' 

' You know the family, then H 

* Of course I do,' answered the soldier angrily. * And it 
would have been as well for Master Ernest had I not known 
them. Well for him that he is out of my reach at this mo- 
ment.' 

As he spoke Ernest started slightly in his concealment, and 
a decayed branch against which he had been partly leaning, 
snapped in two. 

' What was that f aaked. a soldier of his compamona. 
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' A wood- pigeon, or perchance a squirrel/ answered tlie man 
•composedly. ' Art afeard, comrade 1' 

' No,' retorted the chief; *but in these days of treachery it is 
well to be prepared. To horse !* 

* i^^ay, stay a moment,* said one who had not yet spoken. 
^ There is no cause for alarm, and I would fain speak with thee. 
Heardest thou whither this recreant brother of our Major hath 
directed his steps f 

'Nay, I know not,* answered the soldier; 'neither do I 
care, so that we meet not ; for if we met — ' His face grew 
dark with an unuttered threat. A fierce invective seemed about 
to break from his lips ; but he crushed his passion with a strong 
hand, and his tones were scarcely more stem than was their wont 
as he turned towards his men and bade them mount. 

* To horse, to horse, my masters ; for the day weareth on 
apace, and we have a long and weary ride before us.* 

With these words he sprang into the saddle, and his men 
following his example, they rode off. 

After a short pause Ernest rose to his feet, and glanced 
cautiously through the branches. The Levellers were already 
out of sight. He did not, however, venture to leave his retreat, 
but, kneeling on the green moss-covered bank, he uttered a short 
but fervent thanksgiving for his wonderful escape. Then, lead- 
ing his horse through the tangled brushwood, he directed his 
steps to an open spot, where, releasing Fero's bridle, he left him 
at peace to browse the fresh herbage, and drink of the same 
stream which had so lately afforded refreshment to his foes. 
Afterwards he proceeded on his journey. 



CHAPTEE III. 
* We, too, are friends to loyalty.' Cooper. 

It was some three or four days before the battle of Naseby, 
and the Eoyalist forces were drawn up in the neighbourhood of 
Baventry, in Northamptonshire. 
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The King, together with his principal officers, was standing 
itt his tent busily discussing the plans for the following day, 
when the Earl of Laneric entered, and requested the honour of 
a few moments' parlance with his Majesty. Charles bowed 
courteously ; and having signified a gracious assent, the officers 
withdrew to one side, and allowed the Earl to approach. 

'We wait with impatience to know in what way we can 
serve our valiant and faithful subject,' said the King, with the 
winning courtesy so familiar to the Stuarts. ' It is but seldom 
that, in our present straitened circumstances, we have it in our 
power to oblige even those to whom we find ourselves the most 
indebted.* 

A sigh passed the EarFs lips, for he knew that, despite the 
fair words of his sovereign, there was one dear and near of kin 
to him who, in his mind, had received scant meed of justice, let 
alone reward, for long and faithful service. But it was not the 
King whom he blamed, rather the advisers of the King and the 
^ate that had thrown a shadow dark, if undeserved, over the 
fortunes of the Duke of Hamilton. He bowed low as he 
replied : 

* My petition, gracious Sovereign, is this : I would fain intro- 
duce to your Majesty's notice a young man in whom I am 
interested, alike from distant ties of kinsmanship and the ardour 
which has led him to desert home, friends, and even his be- 
trothed, in the hope of striking a blow for your Majesty.' 

* Indeed, a most loyal youth,' said the King, whilst his 
officers drew nearer and listened with interest and attention. 
' Such enthusiasm is a most welcome attribute in a soldier, even 
though,' he added, turning with a cheerful smile to his assem- 
hled courtiers, ' thanks to the innate nobility of England's sons 
and their fidelity to their King, it can scarcely be considered as 
a rarity. We pray you to admit him speedily into our presence, 
and would at the same time be made acquainted with his name.' 

Laneric bowed and retired, and in a few moments returned 
in company with Major Leighton and Ernest. 

A slight murmur of surprise ran round the circle as they 
entered, excited by the youthful appearance of the "yoxm^ c«^^- 
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lier. He himself did not notice it. His glance was at once 
directed towards the King — to that monarch who had been to* 
him his one ideal of all that was most pure and noble, and whose 
cause he longed so earnestly to espouse. He was not disappointed. 
There was something in the calm grave face before him, with 
its touch of sadness and its high-born beauty, that won the 
young soldier, who was already prepared and eager to be won ; 
and even to the latest hour of his life that moment was never 
effaced from his remembrance. It was a solemn step that he had 
taken, and the crisis of a man's life is not to be easily forgotten. 
There is a sacredness in that one step that links the fortunes of 
a life together, that forms the centre of a lengthened chain of 
hopes, of fears, of pain, of sorrow, of lasting joy or endless 
misery — ^a step that is once taken, perhaps hastily, yet bears our 
lives along with it, this world and all its changes, and perhaps 
the next world too, with its eternal changelessness. Ernest's 
had not been a hasty choice. It had been pondered on, 
dreamt of for long months, for long years, amid the quiet and 
solitude of an uneventful youth ; but the last step usually seems 
a hasty one. It was like a strange dream in its sudden fulfil- 
ment of a long, long yearning; that gay scene was a dazzling 
thing to him after the calm repose of Edgeleigh ; that grave, 
calm, royal-looking face before him seemed strangely and in- 
tensely beautiful after the stern and ascetic countenance of his 
Puritan relations. 

The King advanced a step as the officers approached. 

* A noble-looking youth truly, Laneric, and one whom we 
shall be glad to see about our person. His name ?' 

' Ernest Heyward, your Majesty, of Edgeleigh, in Worcester- 
shire.' 

Ernest here advanced, and, kneeling on one knee, kissed the 
hand which the King extended to him. 

' You spoke of him as kinsman, Laneric, yet he does not 
bear your name. We would that it had been so, for 'tis a gal- 
lant race ; but this young soldier will win lustre for his own.' 

The Earl's face lit with satisfaction at this speech, though 
the smile was rather sad. His dearest and truest had fallen 
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fighting for the same cause in which Ernest so joyfully eniolled 
himself ; but perhaps he thought less of them than of the bro- 
ther who still pined in prison, watching from afar the great 
and fearful conflict in which he would have held a brave if 
not victorious part. Perhaps the King remembered also, for 
he checked his speech, and turning to his new adherent, ad- 
•dressed to him a few gracious words. He then called .the Earl 
aside, to confer with him on the appointment of his kinsman to 
5ome suitable position. 

Major Leighton, having made his obeisance, carried off Er- 
nest to the farther end of the tent, and introduced him to some 
of his future brothers-in-arms. 

' Allow me first, Ernest, to introduce you to the Marquis of 
Hertford,' said Edward, indicating to him a tall stately ofl&cer, 
yni\ grave stem features, grayish hair, and quick searching 
€yes, which rested on him at that moment with a glance of in- 
•^uiry and interest. 

* Permit me. Lord Hertford, to introduce to you a young 
kinsman of mine, who, as the grandson of your old friend, Mr. 
Middleton, must, I think, be not unknown to you by name/ 

' Ernest Heyward — Lord Hertford.* 

Ernest bowed; but the General stepped forward and ex- 
tended his hand, which our hero grasped respectfully. 

* You must not look upon me as a stranger, young man,' 
said Hertford, with a look of transitory emotion. * I am not, or 
^ther was not always, unknown to your family. You are not 
the only son of Master Heyward, I presume ? I have a faint 
lemembrance of a boy named Charles ; but we have long lost 
sight of each other.' 

* He is not on our side,* said Ernest. 

* Humph ! Followed the father's opinions, I suppose. Well, 
Master Heyward, you have chosen well; may you persevere. 
But there is no fear of your not doing that,^ he added, as he 
marked the bright flush on the boy's cheek and the bright light 
in his eye. * But farewell for the present. You have other 
friends to make, and I have other duties to perform. I will not 
detain you.' He shook Ernest's hand once moie, audtvi^ni^^^^vi^^ 
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with a sigh, * So like, so very like,' he muttered ; and thus with 
a quick gesture dismissing the thoughts to which the meeting 
had given rise, he left the tent, whilst Edward Leighton again 
addressed his cousin. 

* That is one of our best generals, Ernest ; firm, decided, 
and at the same time prudent. I don't know what we should 
do without him. He has considerable influence too, being at 
one time the governor of His Koyal Highness Prince Charles.' 

* He has a nice countenance,' said Ernest. 

* Yes j a little stem, methinks ; but a good heart, h fond. 
And after all, where discipline is usually so lax, firmness in a^ 
general is a great thing. He says more than he does though in 
the way of severity. But now, having introduced you to the^ 
grave and prudent Lord Hertford, allow me to present you to 
his utter contrast — to the volatile but, I believe, good-h6arted 
Henry Seymour ; without exception the most amusingly good- 
tempered, reckless, loquacious, interfering, incomprehensible 
individual that I ever met with.' And even as he spoke a 
stranger advanced carelessly, though at the same time somewhat 
hastily, to meet him. 

* Well, Colonel, how goes the world to-day ?' 

*The outer world or the inner world, Major Leighton? 
Which means out of the camp or in the camp. Why, sav- 
ing that Laneric is in a fever of excitement about some- 
thing or other, and Hertford too rapt in thought to answer 
a civil question, and that the country looks much the same as 
usual, and a few straggling parties of Eoundheads are scouring 
the neighbourhood, and can find no one to run after them, I 
don't see that there is much to say about anything. Ah, who 
is this?' as his eye suddenly fell upon Ernest. 'I beg your 
pardon,' he added, with a laugh, * I did not see you ; but I am 
very glad to see you for all that. You are General Middleton's 
great-nephew, are you not, and cousin-german to Laneric's wife % 
And I am Colonel Seymour, who has been named to you before 
in not the most favourable way,' he added, with a smile, half- 
mischievous, half-careless, as he turned to Major Heyward. 

* I assure you. Colonel Seymour,' began Edward — 
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* I assure you, sir, you are already forgiven. If none of my 
friends said any worse of me — However, I have not finished my 
conversation with your friend. You have left your home, have 
you,' he added, turning to Ernest, * to follow the fortunes of 
King Charles ? We have not been long in finding out all about 
you, you see. Well, I'm glad to see you. I hope you are not 
offended at my negligence in not before observing you. The 
sun was in my eyes ; and besides my thoughts are apt to carry 
me away. You'll have been told, I daresay, what a particularly 
silent man I am, and rather bashful. Never you be so, yovmg 
man. Break yourself of the habit whilst you are young ; I tried 
too late, and you see the effect. I must remain dumb for the 
remainder of my life. Stay, I don't think we have shaken hands. 
There, I am never at ease until that ceremony is concluded; 
it helps to break the ice.' 

Ernest believed that as far as the Colonel was concerned 
the ice was ah*eady broken ; he was indeed somewhat surprised 
at the loquacity of his new acquaintance, contrasting it with 
the grave calm greeting of Lord Hertford and the cordial but 
somewhat condescending welcome of Lord Laneric. Before he 
could reply, however, Seymour was again addressing himself to 
Edward. 

'Major Leighton,* he said, 'I believe you are wanted; at 
I heard your name mentioned just now. If you would 
like to go I will initiate this young Mend of ours into some of 
our doings, and introduce him, if not to the persons, at least to 
the cliarcLcters of his more important comrades. 0, never fear ; 
1 ^on't be malicious, and he would not like you to neglect your 
<iuties for him. Will you trust yourself to my guidance, young 
sir?' 

* Certainly,' replied Ernest, with a smile, as he watched the 
^comfiture on his cousin's face. ' If Major Leighton be en- 
gaged, I shall be very grateful for your kindness.' 

* But seriously. Colonel Seymour, did you hear my name V 

* Have I not told you so V said the Colonel in a surprised 
tone. < You had better be quick too, Leighton. Lord Digby is 
^ot too famous for patience.* 
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Edward uttered an exclamation of annoyance. 

' Digby, why could you not have told me at once % I would 
mot have kept him waiting for the world. Where is he ?' 

' Ah, that I don't know,' said Seymour. ' He was in his 
tent a minute since. He may be anywhere by this time.' 

* Well, I must be off then,' said the Major. ' You will ex- 
cuse me, Ernest ; and you will be sure to bring him to the levee 
this evening, Seymour, if I am not at liberty. And above all,* 
Tie added gravely, * do not set him against his superior officers 
with your idle talk.' 

The Colonel's handsome face clouded momentarily with a 
frown, but a smile succeeded it. 

* Thanks, Major Leighton,' he muttered, as Edward left them, 
* I consider that speech unwarranted, and shall act as I choose 
upon the matter. I beg your pardon, again, young sir. What 
shall we do, and whither shall we go to pass the time f 

* That you will be better able to decide. Colonel Seymour,' 
said Ernest, smiling. ' As yet I am quite a stranger.' 

* Then we will make a circuit of the camp ; and we can talk 
as we go. By the bye, what am I to call you ?' 

' My name is Heyward,' said the young man. 

* And your Christian name is Ernest — that I know already. 
But I woidd learn by what title I am to address you. Are you 
<5aptain, lieutenant, or what ?' 

* Neither the one nor the other at present, though I hope to 
be something of the kind very soon.' 

* Well then I suppose we must wait, and leave his Majesty 
to decide for us, unless you would prefer me to confer it on you 
beforehand. Do you see those tents ?* he added, pointing to a 
group at some distance, distinguished from those around them 
by their superior size. 

* Yes,' replied Ernest. * I presume they belong to the King 
and his suite V 

* They do,' returned his lordship. * The largest is the present 
abode of our sovereign lord King Charles — a spacious inclo- 
fiure truly for a crowned head to rest in. Such are the dire 
effects of civil war, my young friend. You sigh. Well, it is 
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natural, although at your age I gloried in the prospect of a fight. 
You were about to speak J Pray do not let any consideration 
for my feelings prevent you from interrupting me when so dis- 
posed. That is a thing to which I am accustomed.' 

' I was about to observe that it was not at the prospect of 
a battle that I sighed, but at the discomfort to which our royal 
master was subjected.' 

' 0, so you have caught the Stuart fever, have you, Hey- 
wardt It is one that does you honour. Yes, our King has much 
to put up with ; but if it all ends well, he may be glad of the 
troubles which have brought forth such loyalty. I had intended 
to give you a description of our monarch and his more important 
generals — a very good thing for a soldier to know ; but as you 
seem already to have formed your opinion of his Majesty, and 
as, moreover, it might be treason to say too much about the 
shadier side of his character, I will only hope that he may ap- 
preciate, as it deserves, the enthusiasm of so devoted an adherent. 
The most prominent position in the army is a goal that you are 
perhaps too young to aspire to ; so I hope it will be given to me. 
^e tent to the right belongs to Lord Digby, the Secretary of 
State.' 

' And where are Lord Hertford's quarters ?' asked Ernest. 

Seymour looked curiously at him. 

* Why, you don't mean to say you care to know that ? Are 
you going to try and make his acquaintance % And if so, is it 
hecause of any report that has reached you of his bravery or 
«till, or because you consider him a lusus natures — the mqst 
prudent man in his Majesty's camp ? Come, then, and if his 
most high and potent lordship is in presence, I will introduce 
you to him.' 

' I have already had that honour ; but I thank you all the 
«ame. Major Leighton was kind enough to introduce me.' 

* Ah, true ; Leighton is an admirer of his. I wonder if you 
^ follow suit. What do you think of him — tall, stern, portly, 
^d prudent. Well, I hope you will get on with him. Don't 
kt him infect you with his prudence, or I shall give you up 
^together. But I daresay bj that time you wiU Tia\^ ^Vn^tl m^ 
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mo. Well, I think I have given you my opinion pretty freely r 
and as to the King and the two Princes it is wise to say nothings 
about them.' 

* I do not think you have mentioned the Duke of Hamilton,* 
said Ernest. 

' I fancied you knew. He is not with the army, but in deep 
disgrace.' 

* For what reason V 

* Well, it is a somewhat long story, and I don't know the 
rights of it. The Duke has enemies. They have influence with 
the King. They represented that the Duke was conspiring 
against the Crown, He and his brother were arrested. Lane- 
ric escaped, but Hamilton was imprisoned at Pendennis. I 
am sorry for his grace. Do you know Claude Hamilton f 

*No.' 

* You will like him, I think ; and he will like jou. You 
are made for each other. I am convinced. But now we must 
hasten our steps, or we shall be late for the leveed 

They accordingly walked on together through the camp, 
now conversing on one subject, now on another. Speaking on the 
state of military discipline or other camp-affairs, or undergoing 
a minute cross-examination upon his own, Ernest listened to 
the long harangues of his companion, or stayed a moment to be 
presented to some future comrade, or to enter the tent of some 
particular ofl&cer to whom the Colonel deemed it advisable to 
introduce him ; and at length returned to the King's tent in 
time for the afternoon levte. Here Major Leighton rejoined 
them, annoyance plainly written upon his countenance at the 
fruitless and impromptu errand on which Seymour had sent him. 

On the following morning Ernest was appointed to a vacant 
lieutenancy, and in virtue of his new office took part a few days 
later in the fatal battle of Naseby, the last in which the King 
commanded, and one of the most signal defeats that the Royal- 
ists had sustained. 

It was not a happy beginning ; and the young soldier was 
grievously disappointed with this his first initiation into the 
art of war; but his loyalty was only quickened by the new 
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misfortunes of Ids sovereign, and his courage and gallantry in 
action won him the wann encomium of his superiors. 



CHAPTEK IV. 
* A settled calm on the sweet pale face.' Austyn Graha^i. 

Eevbrsb after reverse was to be thenceforth the portion of 
the gallant Koyalist army. The King marched to Ludlow, thence 
through Shropshire and Denbighshire to Doncaster, everywhere 
pursued by tidings of fresh disasters — towns and villages sur- 
lendering to his enemies almost without a blow. Gallant friends 
and supporters he still had ; he was even joined by new ones ; 
and the armies under Gerrard and Goring were as yet unsub- 
dued; but his one great hope Was to join Montrose, whose 
efforts in Scotland had been attended with marvellous success. 
Trom this, however, he was dissuaded by his friends, who be- 
lieved less than he did in the ultimate success of this celebrated 
general, whose forces were moreover scanty, and whose resources 
must presently be exhausted. Indeed, not many weeks were to 
elapse before rumours would be spread abroad much less flatter- 
ing to his wishes and schemes than the brilliant conmiencement 
of the expedition had given reason to expect. Despatching 
northward a small detachment of horse, Charles determined to 
remain in England and fight his way back to Oxford, that loyal 
old city which had always proved so true to him. 

A few cheering successes on his way were more than obliter- 
ated by the fall of Bristol in the beginning of September, after 
a brief siege of three weeks, and the consequent disgrace and 
dismissal of Prince Eupert, a leader who had been for so long the 
hope and supporter of his cause. Charles had now few upon 
whom he could depend. He treated with the Scotch ; he essayed 
a treaty with his Parliament ; but his efforts were in vain ; and, 
one by one, he saw his last hopes die out, his towns and cities 
lower their flags, his bravest and truest friends submitting to or 
imprisoned by the Parliament, his army dwindling by degrees, 
his ammunition slowly but surely exhausted. 
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At Newark, whither he again repaired, new complications 
and diBtresses awaited him. The surrender of his towns had 
filled his garrisons with officers and men loth to leave his 
standard, yet unable to perform the tasks allotted them in the 
face of the superior forces of the Parliament. Jealousy and 
suspicion were rife amongst them; and in the midst of the 
general danger and discomfort Eupert came to Newark, and in 
defiance of strict commands presented himself before his deeply- 
offended sovereign. He came, he said, to clear his character of 
the stain that had been cast upon it, less by the loss of Bristol 
than by the subsequent harsh judgment of the King ; and sub- 
mitting himself to a court-martial, was by it acquitted of all and 
every charge save the single one of indiscretion. Perhaps it 
liad been better if Charles had then extended a full and free for- 
giveness to one who had often risked his life for him, and who 
liad done his best, at least, to serve him ; but though the sen- 
tence was sufficiently lenient and the general verdict satis^BMstory, 
the King not only refused to reinstate him in his former posi- 
tion in the army, but treated him with a coldness so galling as 
to rouse the violent passions of the Prince, and make a further 
breach between them. It was not for many months that Rupert's 
haughtiness and pride were finally overcome by his affection, and 
his complete submission linked again the old ties of kinsman- 
ship and loyalty He then returned once more to Oxford to strike 
another blow for the cause which was so dear to him, and the 
country in which he was to live and die. 

Meanwhile Ernest and his cousin, Edward Leighton, had 
adhered strictly to the fortunes of the King ; following him in 
his marches, and joining first in the taking of Huntingdon, and 
later in the few skirmishes that took place outside the gates of 
Oxford. It was during the autumn of this year that Ernest met 
with an adventure which, little as he then believed it, was to 
exercise an important influence over his after-life. He was 
returning to the city one afternoon, after a short absence, and 
the extreme beauty of the country, in its September colouring, 
had tempted him away from the pubUc road into a wilder if 
more secluded path. The main body of the foe were still fer 
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distant, and his sword and a pair of pistols offered him sufficient 
protection against any stragglers of the opposite party "whom 
fate might bring across his path. On the other hand, his 
thoughts were wont to afford him pleasant company ; proving 
indeed, at times, almost too engrossing for one in his hazardous 
position. On the present occasion they roamed freely and un- 
checked over the varied and eventful changes of the last few 
months : now with tender yearning to the friends of his youth, 
now in memories sad or triumphant, of late defeat or victory ; 
and now, calling fancy to their aid, launched into brilliant visions 
of a future, in which right should triumph and all wrongs should 
be forgiven. 

At length he raised his eyes. He had wandered further 
than he had intended — further than was altogether prudent, 
even in the neighbourhood of the Koyalist town of Oxford, in 
these days of strife and battle ; and the green slopes and lofty 
trees, with the thin blue smoke curling over a foreground of 
luxuriant evergreens, intimated his approach to some gentle- 
man's demesne — a foeman's possibly. But it was too late to 
recede, even if he had thought fit to do so. His eye Hngered 
for a moment on the bright garden, where autumn flowers still 
Uoomed abundantly, and where varied handsome shrubs climbed 
the hanks and nestled in the shelter of the wood ; whilst 
almost at his feet a miniature lake mirrored back the blue sky, 
with the white clouds drifting across it. So fair was the scene 
that he paused awhile to gaze upon it, oblivious for the moment 
of the dangers that might surround him. His eye wandered 
slowly over the valley, as though he would trace the little 
winding road along which his route lay, and which wound along 
through pleasant fields or amid fertile elevations, in and among 
the bushes, and perilously visible from the mansion. There 
lay the road to Oxford, and the afternoon was wearing to a 
close, a storm brewing in the distance. Hastily rousing himself 
from his abstraction, he was about to resume his walk, when a 
cry, low, wild, and thrilling, rose upon the air, and caused him 
to turn hurriedly towards the water. Down the steep slippery 
bank a child was running—if so her unwilling pTO^^^% ^^>i\.^ 
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be styled — as, utteijy incapable of staying ber steps, sbe flew 
down tbe declivity, and fell into tbe lake below. 

Another instant and tbe young Cavalier was on tbe spot. 
Tbrowing off bis beavy mantle, be plunged fearlessly into tbe 
water, and strove to reacb tbe cbild, wbilst tbe borritied motber, 
uttering sbriek after sbriek, looked on witbout tbe possibility 
of rendering assistance. A small stream running into tbe lake 
formed a strong current, into- wbicb tbe cbild was borne, and it 
was not until some few minutes bad elapsed tbat Ernest suc- 
ceeded in reacbing ber, and bearing ber to land. Wrapping bis 
mantle round ber, and raising ber in bis arms, our bero mounted 
tbe ascent, and placed ber, dripping and unconscious, in tbe 
arms of ber motber, wbo clasped ber to ber beart witb a mute 
expression of gratitude, more pleasing to tbe young Cavalier 
tban words. It needed but a glance to tell bim tbat tbe lady 
before bim was a Puritan ; but not until tbe cbild was in a fair 
way to recovery would bis gallantry or bis kind beart permit 
bim to retire. Tbe lady, too rapt in ber restored cbild to notice 
mucb tbe appearance of tbe young man before ber, baving satis- 
fied ber gratitude for tbe present — first by tbat mute glance, 
tben by brief broken words of tbanksgiving — took no furtber 
notice of bim, but tbrowing back tbe cloak tbat bid ber darling 
from ber, sbe uncovered a face, pale and lily-like in its stillness, 
but faultless in features and expression. Small, slight, and 
fragile, Ernest bad believed ber younger tban sbe really was, 
bad not tbe grave pensive cast of feature (melancholy in one 
so young, and rendered still less childlike by its perfect immo- 
bility) caused him to contrast her witb his one-year older 
Alice. 

Eaising his cloak from the ground, and throwing it over bis 
shoulders, and satisfying himself that tbat faint colour denoted 
returning life, he stepped forward to bid farewell ; but another 
had witnessed tbe danger of the child, and as Ernest turned to 
go a tall stern-looking officer stood before him. He was well 
dressed, in the Parliamentary uniform, and bis air of command 
proclaimed him as one high in office and in rank. The eager 
exclamation of the lady, bis evident anxiety as be bent over 
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"the child, proclaimed his relation to them both. By a hasty 
gesture he stayed the departure of Ernest; and after the first 
moment of warmth and feeling, called forth by the condition of 
his child, he resumed his proud and somewhat dictatorial man- 
ner as he turned towards our hero and gazed fixedly upon him. 
Ernest returned the look with a kind of haughty respect ; for, 
whatever might be the Puritan's opinion of Am, the Eoyalist's 
<liiick glance discovered much that was favourable in the grave 
features before him. The face was stem and cold, but the eye 
"was not wanting in expression, nor the smile, though a faint 
-one, in gratitude. The furrows on his brow and his gray hair 
recalled to him his father, and awakened a respect seldom felt 
or shown by the Cavaliers towards those of the opposite party. 
In the mean time — and the scene lasted but a moment — the 
Pu^fitan's glance was fixed upon the preserver of his child. 

Though, thanks to the thick dark mantle, the Koyalist 
attire was unseen at present, it had not passed unnoticed by 
tlie Roundhead, as from the summit of a neighbouring height he 
had watched the bold plunge into the lake. And were it not 
so, the waving hair, the delicate features, and refined manner of 
the young soldier, would in those troubled times have caused 
grave suspicion ; and it was a thoughtful and piercing glance 
that now brought the colour into Ernest's cheek, as he stood 
hefore the stranger. What would have passed, or who would 
fet have spoken, cannot now be conjectured, as the child, 
waking from her swoon, gazed anxiously from her mother to her 
father and Ernest. Her mind realised in an instant what had 
happened, and coming — although in a less time — to the same 
condusion that her parents had already arrived at, and know- 
ing the peril with which her preserver was 8urrounde<l, and 
the hatred with which the Eoyalists were regarded >>y her 
party, she sprang forward with eager imploring accont« ; 
* father, he cannot be so bad — ^he saved rm P 
'My darling Esther!' cried the Eoundhearl fondly. J Pea«>c, 
•child; this is no placer for thee.* Then turning to " 
'And deem me not, young sir, so wanting in gratitoid^ 
honour as willingly to injure one who Iww Jiwt TfeftUnwA \n 
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my child, even' — he added in a lower tone — ' though by pro- 
fession he is our foe. Is there any way in which I can serve you T 
' I thank you/ replied Ernest ; ' but the pleasure of saving 
life ever repays any peril it may incur — or, at least, it ought ta 
do so.* 

* And you will accept no aid from one of our party, I pre- 
sume,' returned the Eoundhead. * Be it as you will then, for 
in good truth I know not how to aid you.' 

* His path is beset with dangers, and the righteous are scat- 
tered abroad,' said the lady, in a low voice. 

* Thou sayest right, good wife,' replied her husband. * Thou 
canst scarcely refuse to enter our house, young sir, and replace 
thy dripping vesture. !N"either needest thou refuse a passport 
as far as I can serve thee. 'Twill injure neither thy cause nor 
mine.' 

* I know not that, sir,' said the young man, with a frank 
smile. * My arm has already been raised against your party, 
and even now, though I would myself accept your kindness, I 
know not how far, were my mission known to you, justice to- 
your cause would permit you to assist me.' 

The Eoundhead started, and for a while remained rapt in 
grave reflections ; they were broken by his wife : 

* But not knowing them, Philip, thou canst aid him an thou 
desirest.' 

* I will, then,' said the Eoundhead. * My little Esther, away 
with thee to thy chamber j and you, young sir, may it please- 
you to follow us.' 

Ernest bowed, and his host led the way to the house;, 
whilst his lady, though with slower steps, followed her daughter, 
who, with a ringing laugh and a step more befitting a young 
fawn than a Puritan damsel of those days, flew also in that 
direction. "When she reached the door, however, her excite- 
ment seemed suddenly to subside, and her face had resumed its 
usual sweet serenity as she turned towards her father and his 
guest, bade them adieu with a profound curtsy, and retired 
into her own apartment. 

* And now,* said his host, as Ernest, having partaken of 
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some refreshment, and donned a suit more fitted for his journey 
than that which he had laid aside, again entered the parlour, — 
* and now, young man, I will bid you stay no longer, for the 
sun is on the decline, and the hour waxeth late. Are you far 
from your destination ? But it is best not to ask / and he went 
with him to the door. ' I have already discovered that you are 
a Eoyalist, sir, yet have proved my wish to serve you,' he 
added presently; ' I should be glad, therefore, to know your true- 
name and rank. My own is at your service : I am General 
l^orreys.' 

*And I,' replied Ernest, 'am Captain Heyward of Edge- 
leigh ; a relative of Sir Thomas Middleton.' 

' Middleton ! why, he is one oftis/1 know him well,* replied 
l^orreys, somewhat surprised. * I have often heard of you. 
Captain Heyward, and am pleased to have seen one of whom 
Fame speaks highly. You have another relation on our side, I 
think V 

* A brother,' said Ernest, whilst a slight shade of pain crossed 
his features. 

* I have met him more than once,' said 'Noirejs, ' Could I 
ever serve you or him, for your sake rest* assured it shall be^ 
done. Esther will not -forget her debt, though to her father 
or betrothed be left its payment. Farewell. I do not love 
your cause, neither do I approve it. But I do love the courage 
and kindness which you have evinced ; and if at any time I 
have the happiness to be of use to you, I shall thank God for 
it. And should the fortune or the fate of war prevent it — 
should I die before the debt be cancelled — the prayers of a 
widowed mother will never be wanting for the preserver of her 
child. Farewell once more.' 

* Farewell,' replied Ernest, his tones full of emotion as he^ 
marked the gratitude of the father. * Farewell, and thanks- 
for your good wishes.' Then as his host held out his hand he 
grasped it warmly, and Eoyalist and Koundhead stood, person- 
ally at least, in peace together. Norreys turned away, and. 
Ernest thoughtfully pursued his path towards Oxford. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

* He said, with emotion, " Forgive me ; 
I have been angry and hurt ; too long have I cherish'd the feeling. 
I have been cruel and hard; but now, thank God, it is ended." ' 

Longfellow. 

The spring brought the excitement of a renewal of hostili- 
ties. The Parliamentary forces advanced slowly towards Oxford 
with the intention of invading it. The Scottish army, under 
Leslie and Cassilis, crossed the Border, and a few skirmishes 
took place to the satisfaction of the Koyalists, who began to 
<}ongratulate themselves on having something to do again after 
a long idle winter. Prince Eupert was with them, and his 
presence made them hopeful. 

But in the beginning of May all this was altered by the 
surrender of the King to the Scots ; and soon after, by his 
Majesty's commands, Eupert made honourable terms for him- 
self and followers, and delivered up Oxford to the Parliament. 
He then went abroad and the Eoyalists dispersed ; only a few 
fitill persevered, too loyal or too sanguine to throw down their 
arms so easily. Ernest went to Eagland Castle to assist the 
noble old Marquis of Worcester in his obstinate and valorous 
defence. Others, including Major Leighton and Colonel Sey- 
mour, proceeded to the Isle of Man. For some months after 
Eagland fell, and the English fortresses had been taken and 
dismantled, the little island kingdom of the Earls of Derby 
held its own against the enemies of the King. The Eoyalists 
had bound up their last hopes there ; and even when the royal 
•commands were laid upon them to submit, Derby, like Worcester 
before him, felt justified in disobedience to one who was a pri- 
soner under the control of his foes, and disregarded an injunc- 
tion which seemed to them so contrary to his advantage. 

But Charles had other hopes and other schemes of which 
his followers knew little. Whilst the last blow was being 
struck and the last hope dying out, and his enemies were still 
full of wonder at the suddenness of his surrender, he was waited 
upon at -N"ewcastle by his kinsman and former favourite, the 
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Duke of Hamilton, whom the Parliament had just released 
from Pendennis, and who now, with many other Scottish noble- 
men, presented himself before him to assure him of his sym- 
pathy^ to concert with him upon his affairs, and to lay before 
him propositions of peace. The meeting must have been a 
strange one. The King was at once a monarch and a captive, 
with free will to treat, but with little personal liberty. Of the 
hundred nobles who presented themselves before their sove- 
reign, by far the greater number had rebelled against him. 
They had not submitted to him, but, so to speak, he to them. 
Hamilton himself had been his friend no less than kinsman ; 
had been his favourite since his early youth ; had swayed and 
influenced him more than any other of his courtiers ; had been 
loaded by him with honours and benefits; and yet, finally, at the 
instigation of his known foes, had been arrested and imprisoned 
without a hearing. It was not to the King that he even now 
owed his release ; and yet, generously forgetful of late injuries, 
mindful only of former favours, he waited upon him in his 
misfortunes and offered him his assistance and support. Hamil- 
ton has been deeply blamed by historians. He has been accused 
of insincerity to Charles, of a too great attachment to his own 
interests and fortunes. Some have said that he was disloyal. 
For ourselves we cannot think so. His schemes were indeed 
unfortunate ; he was preferred to posts for which he had no 
natural genius ; he was associated with men who were his foes 
and strove against him ; but he was brave and generous and 
dauntless in the field, and, striving vainly for his master's cause, 
for the same master he would one day lay his head upon the 
block, in silent testimony that his foes had wronged him when 
they called him interested and disloyal. And now the meeting 
was a strange one. The Duke approached with some little 
emotion and kissed the King's hand, in token of affection and 
respect. Then, say the chronicles of the times, he would have 
retired into the background, and held no further communica- 
tion with his offended sovereign. Charles, however, greeted 
him with joy ; assured him of his continued esteem for him, 
his sense of his recent sufferings, and his convictvoii t\i^\»)m j| 
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all weighty matters at least, he had been guiltless ; finally pio- 
testing that the arrest had been vrrung from him, and that h& 
had striven against it until the very morning when his grace's 
ill fortune drew him to Oxford. 

After this a reconciliation was a matter of course, and, as- 
the propositions of peace were not accepted, Hamilton took 
leave of the King and retired to his own estates, to remain untU 
the assembly of the Scottish Parliament in November gave him 
opportunity to fulfil his promise to the King and mediate be- 
tween him and his people. A general lull had now fallen over 
the country. Charles continued with the Scots at Newcastle, 
and though the Parliamentary troops still hung about the most 
suspected towns, the war was tacitly at an end. 

Whilst the foregoing events were taking place, the senti- 
ments of Master Heyward with regard to his son had gradu- 
ally undergone a change. For some little time, it is true, he 
had continued inexorable. His son's offence was in his eyes 
a grievous one ; his feelings had been wounded in their ten- 
derest part ; his favourite plans had been overthrown, and the 
very fame which our hero had acquired in his adopted cause 
seemed to Master Heyward to add new aggravation to his 
crime. 

But the sight of his daughter's pale face and his ward's 
tearful countenance combined at length to soften him; and 
when, one evening, both Euth and Alice threw themselves at 
his feet and besought him, by the memory of his lost and well- 
loved wife, to receive and pardon her favourite son, he relented. 
Pride and anger once vanquished, affection returned with all 
its force, and he looked forward with eagerness to the time 
when the wanderer should return and be forgiven. But Ernest's 
return was not easy, even if he had been made aware of his 
father's altered feelings. Whilst at Oxford, Alice had heard 
from him occasionally, and had even written to him in reply, 
but then she had had little good to tell him ; and now that 
Bagland had fallen and the war was dying out, his movements 
were uncertain and they heard not irom him. He had taken 
too open a part in the service of the King to have escaped the 
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enger of his f oes ; and his kinsmanship with Laneric, though 
fitted to advance him in the royal army, would have done him 
httle good with Cromwell and his party. That he was waiting 
fiomewhere in retirement for the earliest opportunity to serve 
his King was all his kinsmen knew about him; hut as the 
autumn passed away and winter brought a general amnesty, he 
found himself once more at liberty to revisit the home of his 
Iwyhood and to attempt a reconciliation with his father, and 
tMs is how it happened : 

The evening was wild and stormy; the wind sighed through 
iilie hare branches of the oaks and whistled round the fir-tree 
tops ; the snow lay like a heavy pall upon the ground, and the 
icicles glittered from the eaves. Snow everywhere. A cold 
piercmg blast moaned in the chimney, but inside all was warm 
^d cheerful Kuth drew nearer ^the hearth and piled the wood 
yet higher, making a pleasant blaze, and moving softly about, as 
befitted a maiden t)f those times, her head and hands alike filled 
with domestic duties. The maid lit the candles and placed the 
fiteaming supper on the board, drove away the kitten from the 
cosiest comer of the hearth, and brought her master's special 
footstool from the adjoining room. Alice, however, moved not 
from the casement, where she had sat since the evening closed 
in, her fair face close against the glass, her large dreamy eyes 
gazmg out into the darkness. The wide white landscape 
stretched unheeded before her; the dark objects that passed 
hetimes across it were scarcely noticed ; the waving branches, 
iihe clearly defined shadows and the cold frosty moon were of 
little interest to her. Even her uncle's entrance was unmarked. 
Her glance seemed ever fixed on the fast-darkening horizon. 

* Thou wilt surely come to supper, Alice f said her cousin 
at last. * Even now it waxeth late, and the air by the window 
is chilly. Surely thou hast not opened the casement, maiden ? 
^^ay then, I marvel not why the fire doth not its duty.' 

* Thou art silent, Alice,' added her uncle. * Hearest thou 
not thy gaod cousin's questions'? And thou art pale also, child. 
■Seest thou aught of danger. out yonder f 

* I see nothing/ she replied, smiling, * save thft 'wViX^ ^^^ 
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and the dark hedgerows^ and such thou knowest are the usual 
signs of winter; 

'And thou hearest naughtf said Kuth somewhat anxiously. 
* It is not thy wont to sit thus lonely and silent, cousin Alice/ 

' And I hear nothing,' said the girl sadly, ' save the moan- 
ing of the wind in the chimney and the pattering of the snow 
that even now the wind shakes from the hranches.' 

* And wherefore then sit idle, maiden V said the Roundhead 
somewhat sternly. ' Thy cousin is ever busily engaged.' 

* Nay, fiather,' said Ruth gently, ' I wish not for aid. Let 
her be at peace. Alas, sweet Alice, the cares and duties of 
womanhood will come to thee over soon.' 

Alice m^de no answer, but rising, took the tray from RutL 
and laid it on the table. 

' Pardon, cousin Ruth,' she said presently. ' I was indeed 
in dreamland. I think I am under a spell to-day, and do no- 
thing as it should be done,' she added, with a coaxing look at- 
her uncle, who smiled and drew her to a place beside him. 

' Thou art young and giddy, Alice,' he said gravely ; * and 
Ernest will have but a child-bride in thee. Well, he is not' 
ready for thee yet, and age may bring discretion.' 

Alice turned away with a sigh, and Ruth answered for her. 

* Where is Ernest, father?' 

* How can I tell ?' he replied gravely. ' Maiden, thou know- 
est as much as I can tell thee ; with Laneric or Hertford may- 
be ; but I know not. Would that he had never left us 1' 

*It is too late to think of that^ said Ruth sadly; *bui 
fear not, father, he will yet return. Hast heard from Charles- 
lately ?' 

* I have, daughter. The disturbances continue in the army, 
and there is nothing new from Scotland, only the King's cause 
gets worse instead of better since Hamilton began to plead for 
him.' 

* And Charles himself 1' asked Ruth. 

* And Charles has done his duty bravely, and the friendship 
of the noble Cromwell is his own. His efforts have been 
oowned with success, and his arm hath scattered the ungodly. 
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Thou mayst smile, Mistress Alice, but know, had thy betrothed 
been true to the principles of his house, a like and even a greater 
glory had overshadowed him. He hath the stuff of which 
heroes are made, but he hath wasted it in a wrong cause. He 
hath thrown away his fortunes, and it was through thy counsel 
that he hath done so.' 

Alice's face flushed crimson, but her childish voice was firm 
as she replied : 

'I had lather see him the last among the King's armies than 
the first among the rebels.' 

*But lie also hath gained glory,' said Euth mildly; *for thou 
knowest, father, Charles hath told thee of his movements, and 
how even the Eoundhead camp rang with the praises of the 
hoy-soldier.' 

' Yes, Charles at least does not condemn him for acting as 
he thinks right, and — ' 

*And I have forgiven him, Alice,' said the Roundhead 
kindly, — ' would that he were here that I might tell him so ! — 
therefore thou needst not to defend him. Poor Ernest! I 
douht not that his mother's words have been listened to and 
oheyed, and I wiU not add to the sufferings they will cause 
Hm. Dry thy tears, Alice child. Be as true to thy betrothed 
as to thy cause. Ruth, thou canst clear the table, and I will 
replenish the fire.' 

Ahce drew near the window. 
*Hist, Ruth r she said. 

'And wherefore "hist !" ' said her cousin. *Heardst thou 
aught r 

*The trampling of a horse's hoof; but it has died away in 
the distance.' 

* Well, there is nothing strange in that, so near the public 
Wad,' said Master Heyward ; then, after a pause of some mi- 
iiutes, ' How pale thou art, Alice child ! what seest thou ?' 

* A dark shadow on the snow,' she replied ; ' it is moving ; 
it is past.' 

Master Heyward rose and went to the window. 

'Thou art dreaming; xnaidiQiL. The snow is tloiekw^ou^^ 
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ground, and a horse's hoof were nnheard. It is too dark to 
distinguish a passer-by, even should there be one. It is a 
wretched night, and none would be willingly out of doors. 
Thou mayst close the window, Euth, and draw the curtains, or 
thy cousin will be frozen.' 

Ruth obeyed quietly. Alice held out her hand. 

' I wish thou wouldst let me look, Euth,' she said, in a low 
sad tone. 'I feol so strange to-night, as though something 
unexpected were about to happen ;' and she pressed her hand 
on her heart, as though to still its beating. 

Euth took lier cousin's hand and drew her towards the fire. 

* Thou art cold, sweet child, and frightened. What can I 
do for thee X 

Alice sank into a chair ; then, as her ear caught again the 
holf-smothcrod sound that had before attracted her attention, she 
started, rose, and catching her uncle's eye, sat down again, and 
burst into tears. 

In an instant Euth was beside her ; and Master Heyward, 
rather alarmed at the unusual excitement of Alice, was about to 
call for assistance. His daughter stopped him. 

' Stay, father I Something has frightened her. It is such 
a wild night, and the wind sighs so in the chimney. What is 
it, Alice r 

But Alice started up, and retired to her own room ; where, 
opening the window, she stood gazing out into the landscape, 
till the growing darkness screened it entirely from her sight. 

When she returned to the parlour, Euth was quietly 
working ; Master Heyward reading one of the old Eoundhead 
publications of the day. 

'Thou art better, Alice f said Euth gently, looking up 
with a smile of welcome as her cousin entered. 

* I was not ill, Euth.' 

* You were frightened, dear Alice !' 

* I was anxious,' she replied. 

* For whom, dearest ?' 

* For Ernest,' she answered, in a low hushed voice. * Euth, 
any thoughts were with him, but wherefore I know not.' 
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*Pear Alice,* said Rutli fondly, as she twined her arm 
Tound her waist, * didst thou fear for him, sister V 

* I could not,' she replied. ' No, he cannot but triumph.* 

At this moment Master Heyward laid down his paper, and 
taking his candle, proposed retiring to rest. The evening 
prayers were concluded, the good-nights were said, when a 
noise was heard in the hall ; voices and steps approached. The 
door opened hurriedly, and Ernest entered. 

With clasped hands and blushing cheeks, Alice sprang 
forward, and Euth held out her arms as though to give a 
mother's welcome to her young brother; but Ernest heeded 
neither. In that one moment, upon which so much depended, 
his eye sought but one face, his ear listened for one voice 
alone; and as in speechless wonder his father glanced towards 
him, and opened his' arms to receive him once more to his 
heart, and his lips moved to restore to him the affection which 
lie had forfeited, he flung himself on one knee before him, and 
passionately kissing the hand in their last interview so un- 
^'^iUingly yielded him, he exclaimed in a low deep tone of 
emotion, * Father, forgive me !' 

'Yea, and I will forgive thee !' exclaimed Master Heyward, 
as he laid his hand on the young man's head. ' And I will 
hless thee, boy — bless thee that thou hast returned unto me ; for 
my heart hath yearned for thee, and peace had fled from my 
dwelling until thou art restored to us. Nay, rise,' he added, for 
Ernest knelt at his feet, striving to master the emotion which 
"«yell-nigh choked him. * I have been harsh indeed to thee, 
and have caused thee much to suffer ; but thy mother's spirit 
hath moved me, and at the voice of her pleading have I 
pardoned thee, my son.* 

Aad he blessed him again as he knelt before him in the 
pride of his manhood and his valour. And Euth and Alice wept 
"^th joy to see him again amongst them, and hung on his 
''^ords as he told them of his camp-life, and the deeds of loyalty 
and heroism of which he had been the witness. But first of all 
^liey gazed upon him, and marked the changes that sorrow and 
«ixiety had traced upon his \)iQYr'^ for he was chaa^^i. T!\ift 
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long months bad left their impress upon him, and it was i 
longer a boy who stood before them. His smile was blight, bi 
it was the smile of early manhood, when life has risen befoi 
the view, and the boyish enthusiasm of the past has giTC 
place to something holier and deeper. His rich attire was ha 
concealed, and his long dark mantle gaye him an older az 
more soldier-like appearance. His long fsdr hair, damp ai 
heavy, yet hong in the same wayy locks his mother had love 
so well ; but the brow which they shaded was graver than 
used to be. 

The first greetings over, there was mnch to be asked an 
answered on both sides ; and the happy cheerfdl converse wi 
prolonged ia^T into the night. Nor, having won back thei 
prodigal son, were they soon to lose him; for his troop dii 
banded and his friends dispersed, a trace concluded betwee 
the contesting armies, Ernest had to resign hiTnR e lf tp moi 
peaceful occupations, and consider the past as a strange bv 
passing dream. Not that he himself believed that the true 
would be a long one. The King was still at Newcastle, a prisone 
rather than a guest ; and Hamilton had failed, at least so fsur, i] 
his attempts at mediation. Angry discussions passed betweei 
the Scotch aad English Commissioners, each of whom wished t< 
dictate the terms of peace. The King refused assent to all thai 
propositions, and though the Eoyalist leaders had submitted t( 
the Parliament, and been admitted to the amnesty, there was i 
general feeling in the country that the reconciliation was bu 
feigned, and that an outbreak might at any time be expected 
As yet, however, nothing could be done, and Ernest yield© 
readily to his father's proposition that he should spend the tim 
of peace amongst them. Charles was still detained ; his troop 
unlike the Eoyalist forces, were not disbanded. Cromwell fe 
that ho should soon have need of them. There was meanwhi 
much discontent and even mutiny amongst them, and a 
officer so trusted could be spared but seldom &om his poe 
George Gottenberg was surly and discourteous when he fir 
renewed acquaintance with Ernest, but believing the war at 
conclusion, or at least in hopes that Ernest's share therein w; 
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over, shortly fell again into his old ways with him, and even 
tried his hand at his conversion. Edward Leighton was 
abroad, Hertford at his country place, Laneric in Scotland, 
and the other Eoyalists were variously dispersed. In spring 
the surrender of Charles hy the Scotch came like a shock to 
those who, like Ernest, had not been upon the spot, and 
maiked the vacillating measures of the Commissioners. Still 
«ven then they did not lose hope of his final triumph and 
restoration ; and a period of much quiet happiness succeeded 
for our hero — ^the more prized, it may be, after the strife and 
struggle and anxiety that had gone before. He resumed, 
almost insensibly, his old pursuits: his walks with Ruth 
and Alice, his graceful attentions to his father, his quiet talks 
"with Master Clifford ; and though at times he longed eagerly 
to rejoin his troops and make a new effort for King Charles, he 
readily perceived the futility of any unorganised attempt, and 
waited, with such patience as he might, until the summons 
<rf Laneric or Hertford should recall him to his post. 

During the first few months that succeeded his arrival at 
Edgeleigh he on several occasions endeavoured to obtain from 
Ws father the hand of his betrothed, who was at this time 
just seventeen. But for some time, lenient as he was on all 
other points, on this Master Heyward was inexorable. The 
youth and childishness of Alice, and the unsettled state of the 
times, formed his principal objections ; and though Ernest 
kheld it in a different light, the advantages of a closer tie 
«eenied questionable, whilst the avowed profession of the bride- 
groom might at any moment again separate him from his bride. 
It was in vain that Ernest argued that Alice would still remain 
at Edgeleigh ; that she would lose nothing of the security or of 
the friendship that was at present her portion ; and on his part, 
should Fate be cruel, should he find his death either in the 
battle or on the scaffold, he would still have the comfort of feel- 
ing that there was one bound to him by the tenderest ties, who 
could mourn his memory if dead, and share his name made 
glorious even by the very fate that had reft him from her. It 
was rather the sophistry of a lover than thft T»aEomTk% <ii ^ 
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philosopher ; but it had its effect by degrees ; and when some 
fourteen months had passed away, and comparative tranquillity 
still reigned, Master Heyward gave a reluctant consent to the 
publishing of the banns in the market-place at Eairleigh ; and 
having once promised, with his old reverence for his word, 
never even offered to retract, when a complete change of afG&ir& 
seemed to offer him an excuse to do so. 

It was in the beginning of the year '47 that Ernest one 
morning sought his father, his face aglow with a variety of 
conflicting feelings, and an open letter in his hand. The heart 
of the Eoundhead misgave him at the first glance ; but he rose 
and stretched out his hand with a hearty greeting. 

'Thou hast brought me ill news, Ernest; I see it in thy 
face.' Then, as his son seemed to hesitate before answering, he 
added,^ ' Nay, speak out, my son, and tell me alL Have they 
summoned thee to leave us ?' 

* Yes, father ; Laneric has written. Eather, you would not 
hold me back when my King hath need of me ? I have bound 
me to his cause. He is in danger, and I must strive for him.' 

* In danger ?' said his father slowly. * Well, it may be so ; 
but I would fain think otherwise. I doubt me that the Eighteous 
(nay, even Cromwell, bold, uncompromising as he is) would lay 
hand upon the sovereign ; but if it should be so, my son, how 
couldst thxm aid him] And thou hast neither influence nor 
power to back thee.' 

*It is true,' replied his son; *my own arm can do little, 
and our party hath at present little strength to boast of; but it 
may not always be so. Thou knowest that, this long time 
past, rumours have reached us of intended risings and present 
discontent ; and I doubt not but that our generals will improve 
the occasion for the strengthening of our cause. Hamilton has 
already, in Scotland, the nucleus of an army ; Laneric has joined 
him ; and Langheme, who has lately come over to us, has 
collected a handful of Eoyalists on the borders of Wales. It is 
to him that I am directed to offer my services.' 

* But not yet, my son ; at least not yet. Tarry a while, I 
pray thee, till some better occasion offer. These rumours may 
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be false, a delusion, a snare ; wait at least until they be con- 
firmed. Then thy force, if I understand thee, is but a handful, 
*Iiat the mere name of Cromwell should suffice to scatter. Thy 
very way would be fraught with peril ; for the Eighteous are 
scattered abroad, and the life of a Koyalist would be but as a 
•drop of water in their hands/ 

* Even so, father. The first duty of a soldier, his first delight, 
is to obey.' 

Ernest had spoken all along with such calm composure that 
Master Heyward was, in some measure, deceived by it, not per- 
ceiving how much of youthful ardour and enthusiasm was sup- 
pressed for fear of causing pain. He now dropped his argu- 
ments in favour of persuasion. 

'I had hoped to have kept thee longer with me,' he said 
sadly. * N"ot for very long, perhaps, for the times are evil, and I 
We feared always that thy duty would some day call thee 
from me ; if indeed,' he added, with a kind of yearning hope 
scarcely warranted by the foregoing conversation, * thou hast not 
seen the folly of thy choice, or repented the infatuation that 
first led thee under the banner of the Stuart.' 

*I trust, father,' said Ernest proudly, and in a tone which 
carried conviction with it, ' that I have given you no reason to 
*liink this.' 

* Thou hast not, thou hast not, my son. Nay, forgive me that 
I for an instant doubted thee. I see that thy way is clear before 
^hee; and yet — and yet — my son, would that it were otherwise 1' 

There was a brief pause ; but the next question came calmly 
enough : 

* Has Langheme a troop for thee V 

* No, not at present ; the force is as yet unorganised.' 

* Then why this pressing need of thee 1 How art thou to 
aid him'? Thou mayst tell me all, Ernest.' 

* There is not much to tell, father ; but I know that it is safe 
^ith thee. My duties will be various : to assist Langheme in 
the raising and forming of new recruits, to traverse the 
adjacent counties, to muster fresh forces or procure supplies, to 
establish communicatioii }:)eiweeii the scattered 8up'50t\«t^ cS.S)aa 
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King, or to obtain information of the moTements and nnmt 
of the opposite party.' 

' Well, thy duty calls thee. Alas, that I should say it ; for 
parting will be a sad one ! Heaven grant that it may not also 
lasting ! Strange that the mere word '' loydltif should h 
empire oyer so many minds ; should haye an inflnence stioi 
than the ties of years ; that the name of ^' Kin^* should I 
call to thee to quit, not coldly, Ernest, but in some sort gla^ 
the nearest claims of Mendship and of kin, — ^home, pan 
and sister ; eyen thy betrothed.' 

' It is eyen of this that I would speak, father, and of 
promise to me.' 

' Xay, surely that at least is oyer,' said his father hast 
' Thou canst not mean to claim her now T 

* Eyen so, father : I would leave her with thee ; I would 
nothing from her, only the guerdon of her already pligl 
hand. She would be with thee still, dearer perhaps 
daughter than as ward; but she would be miiM also, and 
such the thought of her would cheer and console through d 
culty, trial, danger, that would be borne gladly for her sake, 
her cause, for her Elng.' 

* Truly methinks, Ernest, that though a maiden may g] 
in the perils that beset her knight, a true wife would 1 
rather to detain him in the paths of peace.' 

* That may be, when the war is over, father.' 

* And why not wait till then 1' returned Master Heywj 
* I yielded to thee lately, thinking that thou wouldst long 
with us. I did not picture this speedy parting, nor did A 
either.' 

'Alice knows all now, and is fayourable to me,' £ 
Ernest softly. * She loves my cause as well as I do, anc 
glad that I should serve the King.' 

' If thou couldst serve him ; but I see not how this 'w 
scheme can do so. When dost thou start, Ernest, and wl 
wilt thou join Langheme V 

* At his country house ; and I would fain start this eveni 
or tCHmorrow at the latest.' 
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'And thou wouldst wed with Alice at so short a notice? 
Verily, if I rightly comprehend thee, thy proposal is neither wise 
nor fitting,' 

' By no means ; snch was not my intention. But, father, he 
ready on my return. My ahsence at present is urgent, hut it 
^ not this time he a long one. Before a hlow is struck, 
Wore a hlade hath left its sheath, I will return to claim her. 
Ivill write to tell you of the day. Father, I pray you not to 
turn from my request ; it may he the last that I may ask of 
you.' 

The last words seemed to have slipped from him unawares. 
His father answered him hastily, 

* I have promised, Ernest, and my word has heen always 
sacred to me ; and verily I can deny thee nothing, knowing 
not how soon I may lose thee. that these days of trouhle 
Diay soon he hrought to a peaceful ending, as Heaven sees 
fitting r 

'Heaven grant it indeed,' said Ernest, ' for the sake of all ! 
Meanwhile we must strive manfully. And thou wilt have all 
tWngs ready when I come, father V he added pleadingly ; * for 
thou knowest that my time may he hut hrief.' 

* The' hanns published and the maiden willing,' answered 
Master Hey ward. * So far I know ; hut what other things may 
^ wanting I know not, especially for those of thy faith.* 

*Euth will arrange for us, father.' 

' Truly Kuth is a wise maiden, and in her hands thou wilt 
^ safe. If we hear from thee, then, thy behests shall be 
accomplished. When dost thou think thou mayst return V 

^As soon as our plans are settled. It depends more on 
others than on myself; but I will give you fitting warning, and 
I trust it will be shortly. In three weeks from the present 
tiuie; God permitting !* he added reverently and in an undertone. 

* Well, well ; despond not, my son, but hope always. And 
^ow call hither thy sister.' 

* Ruth ! !N"ay, not Alice yet,' he said, smiling, as the door 
opened and her bright face looked in. * Where is Kuth ]' 

'Even here^ good brother/ answered she iiom ^o^tmsA. J 
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* Pritliee retire, Alice ; it beseemeth not a maiden to intmd 
herself unasked into the councils of her elders. In what can 
serve thee, father Y she asked, as Alice disappeared. 

* Thy brother desireth to take to himself a wife/ said Mast 
Heyward ; ' and requireth Mistress Kuth to make all di 
arrangements, and to do the wooing.' 

' Kay, not quite that, sweet Euth ; but as thou art mine oni 
good sister, so wilt thou help in my necessity.' 

* Verily it shall be done, good brother. My head and hani 
are alike at thy disposal ; and for the wooing, if my heart spea' 
true, she W6is wooed and won some time since.' 

*Yes, yes,' said Ernest, smiling. * She is almost mi 
already ; but things have happened which make me eager 
claim her at once.' And in a few hurried words he told 1 
sister the substance of the news which he had just impart 
to his father. It was no shock to her; indeed, it was i 
altogether unexpected ; for Alice had been grave and thoughtfi 
and fragments of the truth had escaped her. Moreover, Eutl 
was a calm nature, little prone to either excitement or stro 
emotion. A few tears gathered in her eyes as she listened 
her brother's intentions, but she did not seek to combat thei 
and having promised compliance with his wishes, shortly 1 
him to put things in order for his departure ; for, led by Mas1 
Hey ward's advice, he was to leave them that evening, befc 
rumours should get abroad, or Master Gottenberg return from] 
weekly visit to a brother minister in the vicinity. 

So well founded had been the hopes of the generals, a 
so eagerly had the southern Eoyalists obeyed the summoi 
that Ernest, when he reached the rendezvous, found a c( 
siderable force already assembled, and sufficiently imports 
and aggressive to arouse the attention and jealousy of Cromwe 
who began to march slowly in that direction. A few wee 
of excitement and expectation followed, and though hare 
prepared for an immediate outbreak, it became probable tl 
one would speedily be forced upon them ; and every day, wh 
it brought new adherents to their banner, brought also fre 
tidings of an advancing foe. Hertford joined them short! 
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and Ernest attached himself to his service with several others. 
They had seen much of each other at Oxford, and Ernest had 
never lost the impression of respect and esteem which his first 
meeting had enkindled within him. On the other hand, 
liis youth, courage, and enthusiasm had awakened by degrees 
an answering chord in the breast of the brave and gallant 
veteran, whose early history had not been wanting in romance. 
Sorrow, perplexity, and exile had made Hertford somewhat 
grave and reserved in manner ; experience, long and bitter, had 
taught him to conceal the feelings that were still warm and 
generous as in early youth; but he grew to take an interest in 
a life that was but beginning, yet which seemed to him full of 
promise. While, however, he honoured Ernest for the sacrifices 
te Lad made, and watched his military career as he would 
liave watched that of a son, he was neither prodigal of his 
praises nor sparing of his warnings. It is probable that daring 
deeds and headlong bravery were of less worth with him than 
vith other men. He had served with the brilliant Eupert, 
and felt that the most dazzling courage had failed to insure his 
success ; and he perhaps valued less than he need have done 
the impetuous valour that, with better fortune, might have 
Ktoked the Prince among the first commanders of the age. 
^that as it may, his friendship, if slow to gain and cautious 
even when most assured, was very true, and the foundations 
were shortly laid for an attachment that in after years ripened 
into intimacy, and ended in a mutual esteem and affection that 
vas equally honourable to both. 

Colonel Seymour was also serving under Langheme ; he, 
too, was a friend of Ernest, and near to his own age. It was 
*t his house that our hero had passed the interval between the 
sorrender of Bagland and his arrival at Edgeleigh. In the 
camp they necessarily saw less of each other; but one day, 
returning from some military duty, Ernest suddenly encountered 
the Colonel, tearing furiously along on horseback. 

' Halloa, Heyward !' he cried ; * what are you doing here ]* 

* What are you doing, rather 1* retorted Ernest ; * why, yoii 

nearly rode over me. Are you thQ bearer of a de8i^a\^'f m 
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* Xot exactly. But you see I am taming a horse for my 
good old friend Langbeme, who is not quite so active as he 
used to be. I make a point of riding all the skittish young 
creatures I can lay bold of, thus infallibly saving some of my 
superiors' necks.' 

*By risking your own. That is kind of you. I really 
should not have given you credit for it.' 

* 0, that is the way of the world. It is astonishing the 
good I do in a quiet way; but unhappily it is seldom ap- 
preciated. What an imgrateful race we are .^ 

*I do not know what you may mean by a quiet way^ 
Seymour, but I would not give much for your prudence* 
Although I have, I hope, some claim to be a horseman, I should 
scarcely envy you your office of horse-tamer.' 

And indeed Colonel Seymour seemed to have no little 
difficulty in managing a steed which, to all appearance, had 
never been under hand before. 

* By the bye, what do you think of our prospects V he said, 
after a short pause, during which his attention had been 
thoroughly engaged. * I have been wishing to ask you thi» 

long time.' 

* They are tolerable, as far as they go, though I should be 
still more pleased were we on our road to London. Mean- 
while I should be glad to see a little more disinterested 
loyalty.' 

*Ay, loyalty is at a premium in these days; and as for 
disinterestedness, it no longer exists, ^ay, there are a few 
bright exceptions : your friend Hertford, for instance ; and 
my old enemy Prince Kupert, they say, was another. The last 
time I heard of him he had been woimded in a skirmish and 
laid up in Paris ; his Majesty had written to condole with him. 
Well, he is far enough olf at present, and I hope he will remain 
so, though there is some talk of his being offered the command 
of the Admiralty.' 

* His highness seems little short of a hero,' said Ernest. 
< Don't you think so % His conduct at Ifaseby was splendid.' 

«0, don't ask me, Heyward; I always look through 
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particoloured glasses, and see black or white according aa 
people stand in my regard.' 

'A candid admission, truly; but I do not think you 
mean it,' 

'I do, indeed; but I can tell the truth too when it suita 
me. If you are really in earnest, Heyward, Prince Eupert is 
brilliant enough, but he is too much a soldier for us courtiers to- 
agree with him. In fine, we could not endure him ; and I must 
acknowledge that, from his joining us at JS'ottingham to hia • 
surrender at Oxford, I most cordially hated him. You, being a 
soldier born, would have adored him, and then I should have 
hated you.' 

^ Thank you for teUing me so,* said Ernest, with a smile ;. 
* but I regret having had so little occasion to put you to the 
test. Even at Oxford I scarcely came across him.' 

* It is not likely that you will have another opportunity just 
yet, so we will be friends till you do. You have heard of old 
Middleton's submission? I find from Hamilton's despatches 
lie has joined the engagement already.' 

* So I have heard,' replied Ernest. * I am likely, I believe^ 
to have an appointment on his staff.' 

* You don't say so ? Well, you are lucky, and I congratulate 
you on your promotion. I'll come to your quarters and see 
how you get on,' he added, with a peculiar smile. * I'm rather 
fond of old Sir Thomas, but he has a temper beyond conception. 
Do you know him V 

' I have seen him. I cannot say I know him ; but, to tell 
you the truth, I observed nothing extraordinary. A little 
warmth now and then does rather good than harm.' 

* 0, only that 1' retorted Seymour, and a smile of amuse- 
ment crossed his lips. * I see, you do not know him.' 

*Well, perhaps not; not, at least, as I should do. We 
have been kept much apart ; but he is nearly of kin to me ; his 
father and my grandmother were brother and sister.' 

' Indeed ! you surprise me ; but facts are facts, notwithstand- 
ing, and as I have the greatest respect for him, you must not 
mind my alluding to his one little failing. It ia c^\a %& "^^ Jl 
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that you should be prepared ; and if any knows him,' he added^ 
with a laugh, ' I ought to do, for I liave met him often before 
the war, and have tested his temper, to my very great pleasure 
and the general edification. I always say my say to him, b^ 
the consequences what they will. But I am anxious to see 
him as a Eoyalist.' 

Ernest again looked his surprise. He wondered if his com* 
a^e was correct in his statement, and if he himself should win 
the favour of his kinsman. 

* There is a good deal of discord in an army like this,' said 
Seymour, after a pause. * Such jealousy, such envy, such fighting 
for distinction. I'm an easy-tempered man, and do my best to 
be peaceable, but it is utterly impossible. I hav§ fought 
several duels, and made enemies for life ; and after all my 
exertions my friends are ungrateful, and tell me I have done 
them no good. "When Seymour interferes," they say, "his 
friends go to the wall." ' 

' If they said so of me, I should leave them to themselves,' 
said Ernest quickly. 

* I am accustomed to be misunderstood,' said the Colonel, 
with an air of quaint resignation. * I act upon the best of 
motives, and — Fortune fails me. Besides, Middleton never listens 
to reason. It is surprising the quantity of advice I have 
squandered.' 

* In pity to yourself, you should hoard the remainder.' 

* I could not think of leaving my friends in the lurch,' said 
•the Colonel, with dignity. * Besides, I cannot resist the enjoy- 
ment of bestowing some advice on so obstinate and self-willed 
an old gentleman as Middleton. He is a very good general 
notwithstanding, I daresay, and at least has had plenty of 
experience. Then the discipline is so good in the army that he 
•comes from ; he will be a martinet, I promise you.' 

* Have you heard lately of his Majesty *?' asked Ernest, after 
watching with much interest another series of evolutions on 
the part of the steed. 

' He has been lately in London, where he received another 
•deputation. Old Leslie, the Covenanting general, was amongst 
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ttiem, with many another. K'ay, some say there were a hundred 
at least, and they went on their knees to his Majesty that he 
vould accept their propositions, hut he would not.' 

* Leslie ! That is the Earl of Leven, is it not 1* said Ernest ; 
* or is it the other one 1' 

' Leven ; the same to whom the King surrendered, under the 
impression that he was his friend,* said Seymour bitterly ; * the 
same who knelt to him in submission and acknowledged him 
for his sovereign, yet, when his Majesty would have taken 
the command of his forces, replied that he was the oldest 
soldier, and that that office should be left to him.' 

* I fear me,' replied Ernest sadly, * that his Majesty acted 
not wisely in trusting himself to their professions, slender 
though were his own means of defence. We were few in num- 
her, but we could at least have died for him.* 

* Well, what is past is past,' returned Seymour, * and I must 
he going ; besides, it does not exactly suit me to have you 
standing beside me, as if I were a general giving orders and you 
Diy faithful lieutenant.' 

*0, don't trouble yourself on that account,' said Ernest, 
^'ighing ; ' but I daresay you are in a hurry, and if you are not 
your horse is.' 

* Then my horse must await my convenience,' said Seymour 
coolly, at the same time giving a violent twitch to his rein. 

* Take care !' cried Ernest ; but the warning came too late,. 
for even as he spoke the horse, with a sudden plunge forward, 
threw his rider fairly over his head. 

Seymour rose, both disconcerted and angry; but when 
Ernest ventured an inquiry if he were hurt, he replied, with a 
laugh, 

* I am none the worse, thank you ; no bones broken, at 
least ; and a soldier doesn't think much, you know, of a tumble 
among friends. For the rest, it will never do to be beaten by 
one's horse ; so here goes.' And with a vault, the agility of which 
■'^as reassuring, he regained his saddle and rode briskly off. 

Ernest looked after him an instant, and then, with a shrug 
^Vm shoulders, resumed his walk. j 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

' But who could have expected this, 
When we two drew together first?' Browning. 

It was already evening. Master Clifford was sitting in his 
little parlour, his Breviary in his hands, when a light tap at the 
door attracted his attention. The next moment a young man 
entered, his face and person so shrouded and concealed by his 
heavy riding-cloak and hroad-hrimmed hat, that the priest did 
not at first recognise him. He was not long in doubt. The 
new-comer, having divested himself of his mufflers, came hastily 
into the light, bent his knee before him, and rising, flung hiia* 
«elf into his arms. 

* My dear Ernest, you are early indeed. I did not expe< 
you for hours ; nevertheless, I am rejoiced to see you. Ali< 
and Mistress Ruth have been here, but are gone again. Wb^ 
ean I do for you ?' 

*I came for advice, my kind friend,* replied the you) 
Cavalier, with a shade of sadness on his brow, — * to you, t 
guide of my childhood, the director of my youth ; and I as 
nay, I implore, you to assist me.* 

' My counsels and my aid are yours, my son ; at least in 
far as I can give them to you. But wherefore so grave, Emei 
on so joyful an occasion % . I would fain see something of t 
gladsomeness that was yours only two years ago.* 

* Yes, father,' replied the young Cavalier ; * but two yet 
nave changed me from youth to manhood; and even thouj 
my heart be less glad than heretofore, I know that Heaven h 
been merciful to me, and amid its choicest blessings I mi 
name my Alice ; if indeed one so fair and guileless can conse 
to join her fate with mine.' 

^ And why such gloomy thoughts, my son, even on the e 
of thy wedding-day 1 Dost thou doubt the faith of her whc 
thou hast chosen for thy bride, my son % This is not well, n 
doth Alice deserve it of thee.* 

* Nay, hear me, father,' he began. 
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' Well, my son, what dost thou ask of me f 

'The ministry of a priest and the sympathy of a friend,' 
replied Ernest, as he took the old man's hand in his. 

'Thou hast hoth most willingly; I long to comfort thee, if 
—and he smiled cheerfully — * if thou tcilt be comforted. But 
first draw near the fire, for it is a chilly night, and thou hast 
kd a long cold ride.' 

And then Ernest told him of the prophecy of the seer, of 
the shadow it had cast upon him, of the dark future it seemed 
to foieteU, and asked him how he should regard it. 

'In what manner does it influence you, my sonf said 
lather Clifford, after a few moments of deep and grave reflec- 
tion. 

*I do not fear it,* replied Ernest ; * but I feel its shadow over 
Dae. I think less of earthly glory and of earthly fame ; I care 
less for the praise of men ; the path of ambition has been closed 
to me by its spell. It has upheld me in commendation ; it has 
supported me through many trials; and when in doubt and 
in difficulty, its warning has come before me, and I have obeyed 
it. And,' he added, after a pause, * be my doom what it may, I 
accept it from the hands of an inscrutable Providence, and would 
not wish it to be otherwise.' 

' Then, my son,' said Father Cliffbrd, much moved by the 
^t few words, * it seems to me that this presentiment, like all 
^'s gifts, has been mercifully sent. But I will not bid you 
give up Alice,' he added, smiling, as he read the young man's 
question in his eyes. * I think she would rather " dree her 
Weird" with you than without you. Have you mentioned this 
to her?' 

* No, father, I have not yet done so.' 

* Then do not, my son ; it can do no good to that young 
heart to cloud it with untimely, and perhaps unnecessary, 
sorrow. Let it rest a secret between your heart and God.' 

* I will do so, father ; and thanks for your advice and sym- 
pathy. My poor little Alice, I am glad to spare her. She has 
already too much to fear.' 

* Are you alone, Ernest ?' 
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* Eihvnnl Leighton is in the Tillage; lie "will join me hens 
AVv linvo been constantly together, but I fear me we are noi* 
»1)out to ixirt. We have examined into our reserve in the 
South, and find them strangely "wanting. But Langdale anJ 
Jjml Mti8grave press Hamilton overmuch to join them. To- 
morrow I rejoin the army, and Edward will seek Lord Holland! 
tn coninuuiicato the progress we have made. Prince Manner 
lias taken Pomfret Castle, and will join the Duke on his entrance 
into England. As for Cromwell, they say that he ia at present- 
very near us ; but I hoi)e the rumour will prove incorrect.' 

' I fear not ; bo has been steadily advancing for some time.' 

* Well, it would be better for us if he delayed his coming: 
for at least a space longer ; but we must hope for the best,' said 
ICrnest i)roBontly. Then rising, * But I mind me, father, that the 
time passes; Kdward should soon be here; and meanwhile- 
thou knowest I have yet another duty to perform.' 

* It is well, my non ; I am at thy service,' said Master CUf- 
ford ; and rising also, ho passed his arm through that of the 
young KoyaliHt, and led him to the chapel. 

Kcailer, wo will leave Ernest at the feet of his spiritual guide, 
and cnst a glance upon a different but important scene. 

General Cromwell was seated in his tent, with some of hi» 
ofTicers round him, conversing on military affairs and comment- 
ing upon recently received despatches. His companions were 
mostly Independents; for although, true to his usual policy,, 
ho Ppoko fairly and seemed friendly to all who crowded be- 
neath his standard, whatever might be their religious creed or 
denomination, yot it was principally to the above-mentioned 
sect that he gave his confidence and esteem. He tolerated the 
Anglicans, spoke with enthusiasm with fanatics, affected austerity 
with the Presbyterians, and laughed at both with the Deists. 
lUit to the Independents alone did he unveil the secrets of his 
fertile mind. As to the Catholics, by the testimony of one of 
his own party, there was never one in his army from the 
beginning of the rebellion to tho end. They all stood by their 
King. 

This evening the officers who gathered round their leader 
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i^^eie of many different sects. Each had met with a fisiyoiirable 
reception ; each had retired pleased and satisfied from his pre- 
sence ; and as each took his departure, and was in turn succeeded 
by another, the versatile mind of the General shone forth in 
some new phase of character. 

Charles Heyward at last presented himself, and his presence 
terminated the more private conversation ; for, favourite though 
he might be, he was as yet too much imbued with the Puritan 
spirit to be admitted into the confidential intercourse of his 
commander. Afber a few greetings had been exchanged between 
him and the officers present, he drew aside and entered into 
conversation with General ITorreys, who had lately succeeded 
in making his acquaintance, and who continued to load him with 
marks of kindness, hoping thereby to repay in part his obliga- 
tions to Ernest. Suddenly steps were heard approaching the 
tent, and, after a brief parley with the sentinel, the curtain was 
liastily drawn aside, and the Puritan Obadiah entered the tent, 
and with a slight reverence abruptly addressed the General. 

This man, with whom our readers are already slightly ac- 
quainted, was an old follower of the Heyward family, and had 
W^firom the commencement of Charles's camp life, his favourite 
^d constant attendant. He was a strong, reckless, active, hard- 
working, and hard-featured soldier, with no inconsiderable 
amonnt of bravery; and for the first few years his master had 
^n well satisfied with his services. But a short time after 
tlus story commenced, and indeed almost directly after Ernest's 
adoption of the Eoyal cause, this feeling changed, and grave 
suspicions rose in Charles's mind. The look of proud but true 
affection that had hitherto softened the stem hard features of 
Us follower had changed, and given place to a dark sinister 
expression of mixed defiance and hatred; and as Charles marked 
him day by day, he seemed to shrink from the presence and 
scarce dare to meet the eye of the master for whom but a few 
months before he had professed himself ready to shed his 
Mood. 

Bay after day wore on, and darker and darker grew the 
soldier's brow ; gloomier and jet gloomier the sus^iciotl \sl \^ ^ 
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master's heart. J^ow and then a few hasiy words, Mling be 
imconsciously from the lips of Obadiah, had seemed to giye t] 
clue to the alteration by revealing some contemplated leveni 
on a person unknown. Charles's anxious heart had pointed 01 
his brother as the victim. He still retained Obadiah in k 
service, but it was in order to detect sooner the first sign 1 
treachery or ill-will; and he scanned every movement, wdghe 
every action, searched every word, as though to discover in eac 
some fresh machinations against his devoted brother. An 
Charles was right. From the time that Ernest had gone fort 
from his father's home to risk life. Mends, and fortune in H 
cause of his King — ^&om the time that, concealed in the thic 
branches, in the tall fern, he had overheard the threats of h 
foes — from the time when the first tidings of his choice w« 
rumoured amongst the followers of Cromwell — ^the hatred- 
tho deep, dark, vindictive hatred^f the ruthless Obadiah ha 
been his portion. The Puritan had been long a dependent c 
the house of Heyward ; his feelings, good and bad, had the 
source in its precincts ; his honour was one with their honou 
his cause with their cause ; no crime was too revolting, no de( 
too fierce, but at the voice of his master he would have stoopi 
to practise it ; but when that voice spoke for good, then, with 
clouded brow and sullen spirit, the Puritan still fulfilled i 
mandate, and even revenge might for a while perhaps ha^ 
stayed its hand. But Charles Heyward, young in years, ai 
looking to another point for guidance and for direction, kne 
naught of the deep hereditary submission of his follower, ai 
feared by interference still farther to provoke the flame, ai 
perchance, by revealing his knowledge of the plot, to put hii 
self out of the power to prevent its execution. And so, imaidi 
though uncontrolled, unabetted though it seemed unheeded, tl 
soldier plotted and planned on day after day his dark design 
without a single virtue or a single softness in his heart 
arrest him in his course, and knew not nor recked of the watcl 
ful eye that was ever fixed upon him. His plans he now believ< 
matured, the day of his vengeance seemed at hand, and 1 
qK)ke. 
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*May it please your Excellency/ said he, addressing the 
^^neral, * to give me one moment's attention ?* 

Cromwell looked at him for a moment, and then said, * What 
ia thy business, friend f 

*I have received information,' said the soldier gloomily, 
* which methinks may concern the welfare of your Excellences 
cause.' 

'In what manner f demanded the General. 

'In this,' answered Obadiah, 'that one of the bravest and 

niost valued officers of the man Charles Stuart is at this moment 

ftlone and unattended, save by one comrade only, at no great 

. distance firom this place, and can at any time be placed in your 



'And wherefore have ye not sent to detain him ?' cried the 
General angrily. ' Rnow ye not that even now he may have 
taken his departure ? Up and after him, I say ; and let not the 
time which may be so valuable speed from thee in vain discourse. 
Hearest thou, man?* 

'Yes, I do hear,' said the Puritan sullenly; * and verily, 
and with a light heart, I will obey. I came but to demand a 
tioop for the better securing of the prisoner when taken.' 

'A troop for the capture of a single man ! Out upon thee, 
thou faint-hearted ! Art thou a follower of thy holy cause, 
^d dost fear to enter hand to hand against a Malignant and a 
HuKstine 1 Shame on thy cowardice ^ 

*lJay, your Excellency,' said Charles Heyward, as he stepped 
^JasfcQy forward. He had marked the gleam in the man's eye, 
*nd his heart divined the name of the imprudent Cavalier, 
fesides, was it not his brother's wedding-night, and had not 
the marriage bans been published three several times at the 
^ket-place at Eairleigh? 'The man means treZZ,' he added, 
^ a bitter emphasis upon the word. ' An thou wilt permit 
^^ I ^iHll myself head a troop for this service.' 

'He will be gone ere thy troop be ready. Major Heyward,' 
*ttd the Greneral angrily. ' Saw ye ever such cowards, that they 
J^eed a troop for the capture of a single man f 

'Nay,' said Charles, 'not of a single man; ioi^^ "kiwm twA, \ 
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Irtil wimi many may be lurking in the neig^bomliood. 
1m ill 1m MiiliKiiAnt, and what doth he in these puts f 

' In MiiMior ClifTord's house at Fairlei^' noA. the 
wiUi IiIm ^Ifx^ny vniilo. ' And he cometh to eelehixte Ins 
rlM^fi with IiIn betrothed ; but I warrant me, dofQi he fidl ibI 
tint ImtKJM of the K^dly, he will sooner mate witii dealh.' 

A tiuiniiur passed through the group— a mmmnr 
of |)liy— for iho doomed Boyalist ; but none knew 
Notto who Mnw the apparent haste with which Major 
Mi li MJMii h*otu iho Oonoral, left the tent to prepare for hisexp 
illilon, nouhl have guossod his relationship with the object i 
IiIm Mtifircili. ( )badiAh himself knew not that his dark deqgi 
Imd liimn IVuNtraUulf liis secret discovered; and he watched tii 
(IN It of ItiM tiiiiMinr with a fierce and dreadful joy that yet anotb 
piitiK would bo the portion of Ernest in beholding himself 11 
(iMptlvn of ItiM brother ; but Obadiah knew not his master, neitb 
kiinw ho iho dcuip untiring faithfulness of a brother's love. 



OHAPTEE VII. 

' A ynunf( mook bride, on whom fair Fortune smiled.' 

It won \\\\s at night ; a small party were gathered round tl 
flro in iho parlour at Edgeleigh. Master Heyward looked pe 
ploxod and anxious ; he was thinking of his two sons and the 
])orilo\tN ))OHition. lie thought how they had played togeth 
in their childhood, and how an unkind word or action had nev 
broken the peace between them. And now, where were the; 
and how were their paths divided ! Both young and valiax 
both courted, talented, and noble ; but in all else how differec 
Different in religion, different in opinions, different in part 
liable at all times to be called upon to fight hand to hand agau 
each other. Many fathers in these times had sons on eitl 
side ; many had even willed it so, that, win who might, tb 
should have friends amongst the conquerors. But no self 
motive was in Master Heyward's mind, and deeply, earnest 
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^ legretted the difference between liis children. He thought 
of Alice as she first came among them, and Charles's eager 
greeting to the betrothed of his brother ; and now that brother 
was coining at dead of night to claim her as his bride, and he 
who had then greeted her as his sister was perchance at this 
very moment fighting for life or death on a distant battle-field. 
He thought of his own marriage with his long- lost, long-loved 
Edith ; he remembered the bright spring morning that nshered 
in that eventful day ; he remembered the gay voices and glad 
greetings of the assembled guests ; he saw again his fair gentle 
hnde, and sighed as he thought of his son — of his own brave 
Smest — the last and dearest of his children, coming in danger 
^d in secret to claim his Alice. Then as he looked upon th3 
Boyalist maiden, as she stood in the firelight in her rich white 
dress and flowing veil, half concealing the fair sweet face and 
raven tresses, he sighed to think of the sorrows that might fedl 
on her young head, and perchance change her bridal robes for 
the weeds of the mourner. 

Huth too seemed anxious as she flitted to and fro, her trim 
little figure arrayed in its Sunday attire ; but her father spoke, 
^d she stood still and folded her hands demurely, as she listened 
to the fifty-times repeated question, 

'Is that Ruth r 

atisT, father.' 

*Hast prepared aU things, good daughter? for the time 
^meth, and we must be ready.' 

' Yea, father, an it pleaseth thee, I have done all things 
necessary.' 

* And the letter to Master Clifford, good Ruthi' 

* With mine own hands have I delivered it unto him.' 

* And he will have aU ready, thinkest thou ?* 

* To the moment,' answered Ruth. ' Hark ! I hear a horse's 
kool Tis Ernest.' 

* Then haste thee to meet him, daughter, and bid him enter 
quickly, for my heart pineth to see him.' 

* He'll not need the telling, I warrant me, father!' said 
£uth, smiling; ' but I will go, an thou biddest m.^^ 
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' Nay, nay, good daughter, even now I hear him, and — ' 

*• Mine own dear hrother P cried Knth, springing forward, ^ 
Emeat entered the room. ' Thank Hearen, thou art iofe f 

Edward Leighton entered with his cousin, bat in the &s 
joyous welcome was unperceived. As he now came forvizc 
Master Heyward's brow clouded; but Buth held out her haoc 
and welcomed him to his sister's wedding. A slight, almoiiri 
imperceptible blush tinged her fiEdr cheek as she did so ; pediipi 
she was thinking of that memorable visit to her house, wbidi 
in her mind, had given the first colouring to her brotba^ 
destiny. 

'Edward Leighton,' exclaimed the Puritan at length, '• 
the brother of one who is dear as my own child to me, I wooli 
fain be able to extend to thee a welcome proportioned to ih 
kinsmanship between us. Had thy cause been different I 'ha* 
met thee as my nephew ; as it is, I welcome thee as the gufl 
of Ernest.' 

Edward had not expected an affectionate reception ; his lo' 
for Ernest and for Alice had alone drawn him thither. I 
courteously apologised for his intrusion, if such it was, but ask 
grace for that one evening, in guerdon for the warm friendsh 
that had brought him there, and the joyous event that th 
were about to celebrate together. 

Master Heyward assented. He was about to approve by 1 
presence the marriage of a Eoyalist maiden ; he would tolen 
also the presence of hor brother. Yet that the stem Poritf 
who had so angrily banished his son from his home and he< 
not three years before, should now act so different a part, seem 
strange even to himself. But he was not the only one in the 
times who had learned to regret the violence of their party a: 
to lean more favourably to the King, many of the best genen 
even having changed sides altogether. Still Edward Leight 
was personally distasteful to him, not only because of the opinio 
he possessed, but because he had persuaded Ernest into shari] 
them. He turned away as his nephew finished speaking, a] 
addressed himseK to Ernest : 

' And how art thou, my son 1 and is the country quiet f 
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* No ; they say that Cromwell is not far from here, and that 
ttere are several troops abroad. Is Alice ready, Ruth ? It is 
nearly time for.ns to start.* 

' She is, I fear me, at the mirror,' said his sister, smiling. 
'I will call her, and tell her you are here.* 

But Alice had already heard his voice ; in another moment 
she was with them, and a meeting full of gladness and affection 
ensued. And yet, as he gazed upon her bright beauty, and 
marked her cMldlike gaiety of spirits, he could scarcely restrain 
ft sigh at the thought of what might be her portion in the lot 
that she so gladly courted. Meanwhile her heart was beating 
with hope and joy ; no shade of sorrow was on her brow, and 
her bright girhsh smile had never been brighter than now, 
when 

* From that chamber, clothed in white, 
The bride went forth on her wedding-night.' 

And night it truly was ; midnight would soon be striking, and 
the stars that shone brightly in the sky were the tapers to light 
the wedding-party on their way. 

* Will you come with us, father f said Ernest, with a little 
Hon, for he scarcely dared to ask it. * Will you come and 

^ive your blessing to your children f 
Master Heyward rose. 

* I am ready, my son ; I will come with thee, albeit it is long 
*ince I have knelt before thy altars, ^ay, thank me not ; I 
feel that there is danger, and I fain must see it safely over,* he 
^ded, as if apologising to himself for an act that seemed to bim 
*> questionable. 

Edward Leighton took Euth's hand and led her to the door. 
finest threw a mantle over Alice, and, signing to his father to 
precede them, entered the secret passage which communicated 
■^th the parlour. It were best the servants should know 
nothing of their plans, Euth said, and the suggestion was a wise 
<^iie. To Ernest this mode of exit was familiar; but Alice 
t^mhled, she knew not why, as she passed silently along, mark- 
^ the torches as thej glared upon the ^^^ "t^'^^ti tti^ VhtittiI m 
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uufti*. and mr>rc on iho Btrong arm of her betrothed. At last 

' Jt i« nothing, dcaroHt,* whispered Ernest * We shall aoon 
\ih ih<;rc/ An<l even as ho spoke the massiYe door flew open, 
himI Uu) chill niglit air blow in upon tbeuL A man in a peasant's 
garb HU^rxl there, clearing the path, and poshing aside thebnaD 
auil biiHhcH which usually concealed the entrance to the passage. 

' All right ?' cried Master Hey ward. 

'Ail right,' reH])undod the man, whom Alice knew by s^it 
aM a ni<jmb(3r of the little congregation. ' YouVe a cold nigkb 
ou it, MistrcHH Alice.' 

* 'i'hou art right there, friend,' said Master Heyward hui- 
riudly. ' It's no night for women; but in these troubled times 
it behoveth us to be thankful if — ' 

* -A^y* fl-y, sir,' answered the peasant ; * but we're 'most there 
now.' 

And ind(i(id it was but a short walk to the pretty cottage 
(the 'Agent's Houso' they called it in the neighbourhood), 
where a tiny room was iltted up, with some pretence of rustic 
decoration, to form a little oratory. Few knew Master Clifford, 
save as Majcjr Lciigh ton's agent ; few even guessed his sacred 
calling, or knew that in this tiny cliamber the Holy Sacrifice 
was ollered ; and yet, in those times of persecution, it was re- 
garded as a very sanctuary by those who still professed the old 
religion of the laud, and saw their altars overthrown, their 
churches desecrated, their priests pursued to death. 

It was Alice who had brought those trailing wreaths of ivy, 
those few crocuses and snowdrops, that decked the temporary 
altar, and shone like jewels amid the moss and evergreens that 
canopied the wooden tabernacle ; and far above (the gift of Lady 
Leighton) hung a picture of the school of Guido, in which the 
calm sweet face of the Virgin Mother, circled with glory, 
seemed to smile down choicest blessings on her children. The 
room was often desolate and bare ; the altar and tabernacle 
would shortly be removed ; but the picture had hung there ficom 
the earliest youth of Alice, and she could never recollect a time 
when she had not loved to pray before it. 
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It was with a kind of bewilderment at his unusual position 
that Master Heyward entered the oratory and greeted his 
leTerend host ; but he could not help being touched by the 
poverty and simplicity around him, at the thought of the per- 
secuted faith, which was yet held so dear by his children, so 
constantly, despite the many perils that attended it. It was 
nearly dark, but Ernest took the light from Master Clifford and 
lit the candles on the altar. Then, as each in turn was kindled, 
and the light glowed upward and played upon the decorations,^ 
causing the flowers to gleam brighter than before, and crowning 
them with a greater beauty, a feeling of tenderness and sadness 
stole over Master Heyward, with the thought that it was at the 
death-bed of his wife that he had last looked upon a crucifix or 
spoken to a priest. The lights were lit, the doors were locked 
and bolted ; the man who had led the Heywards thither was 
sent to watch outside ; and the Mass began. Ernest and Alice 
inelt in deep devotion ; Edward also. But though Euth wished 
and strove to pray, it was with trembling and anxiety, with a 
feeling of bewilderment and awe ; whilst her father's thoughts 
were almost wholly occupied with memories of the past, and 
with anxious listening to the sounds outside, where the sentinel 
paced to and fro. It was not until the hand of Euth was laid 
gently on his arm that he became aware that the Mass was over, 
and rose to give away the bride to one who was still more dear 
to him than she was. His tones faltered, but Ernest's did not ; 
and the sweet face of Alice, though very pale, was full of hope 
and confidence ; and then, when the solemn words were spoken 
and they once more knelt together in joy and thankfulness, a 
sharp quick rap was heard upon the casement, and all, except 
the bridal pair, rose hurriedly from their knees. They remained 
a moment longer, whilst the priest's hand was raised above them 
Jn one last fervent blessing. Then they also rose, and, after a 
few moments' whispered consultation, the door was cautiously 
nnbarred and Master Heyward went out. 

Master Clifford had already taken off his priestly vestments^ 
and Ahce, well accustomed to the task, was folding them and 
putting them aside ; whilst the trembling Euth stood w illin^ ^ 
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to assist, yet uncertain how to do so. Ernest and the priest 
hastily removed the decorations from the altar, took down the 
tabernacle and crucifix, and concealed the sacred vessels in the 
secret place appointed for that purpose. There were a few snow- 
drops round the tabernacle, and Ernest gathered them togetbei 
and gave them, with a snule, to Alice, who kissed them and 
placed them in her bosom. Poor little bride ! she had neithei 
orange-flowers, nor costly laces, nor even jewels wherewith tc 
grace her bridal ; but these few spring blossoms were far dearei 
to her, in this, that they had bloomed upon the altar and weic 
given to her by him she loved. 

They had scarcely finished this hasty but necessary tasi 
when Master Hey ward rejoined them. His face was verj 
anxious and perplexed. 

' I know not what to think,* he said ; ' but a man is asking 
for you, Ernest, nor will he tell his business to another. He ii 
sent to the Royalist Captain Heyward, and is very pressing ii 
his speech.* 

* I shouldsay he was a spy,' said the cautious Edward, ' anc 
that it was most unwise to trust yourself.' 

* There is risk, I doubt not,* said his uncle ; * but yet I knoif 
not what to counsel. He hinteth too that there is danger ii 
delay.* 

* I will speak to him at once,* said Ernest quickly. ' Dea] 
Alice, do not tremble so ; I doubt not 'tis a friend.* 

He left the cottage as he spoke. Master Heyward anc 
Edward followed him to the door, and, holding themselves read^ 
to assist him if needful, permitted him to step forth unattendec 
into the bright clear moonlight. As he did so a man, closelj 
muffled, advanced towards him and placed a letter in his hand. 

* That'll do. Captain. You*re the right man and no mia 
take ; read the letter quickly, and a poor man's blessing be upoi 
you, Master Ernest, and on yer bonnie bride. May she neve: 
know sorrow, puir bairn, though I fear me 'tis a vain wish ii 
these times.' 

* Thank you,' said Ernest warmly ; but the man was alreadj 
jfone; and he hastily reentered the cottage, to reassure by hit 
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presence the anxious group assembled there. Drawing near the 
single taper now burning in the parlour, he then broke open the 
despatch, and read its contents aloud. They were as foUows : 

* Thy foes have heard tidings of thy movements, and even 

DOW pursue thee. Eead and fly. All is not yet lost ; and I, 

% brother, will assist thee as far as it lieth in my power. I 

We abready delayed the pursuit ; Heaven alone knoweth if I 

can do so much longer. Farewell, erring but dearly loved 

Ernest. — Thy deeply attached brother, 

* Charles Heyward.' 

' We must go, father,' said Ernest calmly. ' Thank Heaven 
tlat all is over, and that my Alice is now truly mine ! Edward, 
look to Euth ; we will follow you. Alice, my own sweet wife, 
We must return.' 

He drew her mantle round her as she rose, and led her out 
into the cold sharp air. Quickly and silently they wended 
their way through the trees. Not a sound was heard to mar 
the stillness of the morning, save a few whispered words from 
Ernest to his bride. His tones were calm as ever ; no doubt, 
Ho fear, was upon his lips. 

Yet a faint sigh of relief escaped him as the door closed be- 
liind them, and they found themselves once again within the 
^ark precincts of the secret passage. 

A few minutes more and they were in the parlour. Edward, 

"With a brief farewell to Euth and Alice, left to see after the 

korses. Ernest pressed a kiss on the fair brow of his wife 

^«id led her to his father, and Master Hey ward raised his hand 

^d blessed them as they knelt before him, and scarcely knew 

"Which was the dearest to his heart ; when at that instant the 

door opened, and the thin crooked form of the pious Greorge 

Cottenberg stood before them. Had a spectre suddenly appeared 

tte bridal party would have been far less dismayed. Equally 

perplexed and bewildered was the minister when — having 

keard the tramp of horses outside, and fancying them to be 

%hwaymen at least, he had ventured to intrude upon the 

piivacy of the parlour — ^his glance encountered the well-known 
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features of the young Cavalier and the hridal yestore of tL 
gentle Alice. 

* Thou ha^i^t again admitted the PhiliBtine under thy roo: 
I^[a)»ter HoN-Avanl !* he exclaimed. ' And I mark me that tho' 
Iiast nioi\H>N*er assist^ at one of the festivals of the ungodly— 
a >viHldiiig |>erehance. Well, vreU ; the svrord of the righteoa 
is uu^hoatheii, and tho vengiaance of the Lord will presently 
di>80oud upon yo. Ay, even now, an mine ear erreth not, 4- 
Uio ir\H>|^ of tho avenger approach this dwelling.' 

Alice Wkovl at Kuth. and she at her father ; both wer 
e^iutUly [H^rploxovl and frightened by this unwelcome intrusior 
Clearly ho must W induced to leave them, and without loss c 
time, Kutli stopinxi forward. 

' Take it not ill^ pious friend,' said she, in a voice whici 
strove in 'vain not to tnemble : ' and be not displeased if we r6 
mind you of tho early hour. Verily thy presence, albeit usually 
well [dotting to us, hath, by the suddenness of thy visit, botJ 
startled and surprised xis. Moreover, thou seest we have beej 
>\'at<5hing, and are oven now about to retire to our chamberE 
being wwirv ; thoroforr^ — * 

* 1 gi>, niaidou/ ;uiswoi\Hi George Gottenberg, — ' I go ; bu. 
my heart is sad. Verily I hail not thought that my zealous 
firieud would have l>oon drawn so soon into the snares of th* 
enemy. Kari^woU, Krnost : the sword of the avenger is abov« 
thoo. Tho onomy of tho Philistine is even now at thy gate. Ye 
think not I will betray thee ; for thy father's sake thou art safi 
witli mo. Fall iudooil thou mayst, but it shall be through nc 
deed of mine. Farewell, young mistress; tremble lest thini 
ungodly ways bring evil to thyself and husband. Farewell 
lilistress Ruth ; I may linger no longer in this dwelling.' 

With these words he left them, and the tramp of horses 
hoofs became yet more distinct in the distance; whilst stil 
nearer Earnest could hear his own steed pawing the ground, and 
Edward calling to him to hasten. 

Buth and Alice clasped their hands in terror. 

' Ernest, dear Ernest, save yourself T 

' Farewell, then, mine own wife f said Ernest ' One lasi 
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embrace, and then farewelL Father, you will take care of her t 
But that I need not ask you.' And with a passionate kiss upon 
the pure pale brow he placed his frail trembling child- wife in 
the arms of Euth ; and after a long earnest grasp of his father's 
hand, a fervent look to heaven, he leaped from the low window, 
and mounting, lied with his friend in an opposite direction from 
that by which their foes were advancing. The soft grass muffled 
the sound of their feet, a cloud had come over the moon, 
Nature herself seemed to favour themu Only time was required : 
might it be granted them ! 

The space seemed brief indeed to the Heyward family, when 
loud voices, clattering hoofe, and violent knocks at the gate be- 
tokened the arrival of the Eoundhead troops ; and soon the door 
Tras thrown open and Charles Heyward entered. He paused 
not to greet father or sister, but glancing hurriedly at the 
group, 

* Where is he f he exclaimed anxiously. 

' Grone, half an hour since. O Charles, Charles ! is he 
safer 

* Yes, indeed, I trust so. Thank Heaven I have so far mis- 
led them ! That wretched Obadiah ! They must search the 
house, father. It will gain time, and will besides satisfy their 
^ Also thou wilt order refreshment to be supplied them ; 
or stay, I will see to that myself, an thou permittest me.' 

* Do what thou wilt, my son, only gain time if possible.' 
Charles therefore departed to give instructions, but returned 

^eedily. 

* It will all be right now,' he said, with a look of relief that 
' communicated itself to the rest of the circle. * And now we 

^y think of other things. Alice, my sister,' he said kindly, 
turning to the pale young bride, * may not I also congratulate 
Mid bless thee 1' He bent over and kissed her gently, and 
resumed: ' Six years ago I welcomed thee first to this house, 
38 the friend, the betrothed of Ernest ; but I give thee gladder 
Welcome as his wife, and claim thee, moreover, as another 
aster.' 

It was nearly two hours later when the soldiers, having 
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finished their business, retired finally from the premiseB, to le- 
turn under their leader's guidance to the camp. 

Meanwhile Ernest and Edward were hastening an theiz wifi 
and rapidly increasing the distance between them and thdi dii- 
appointed pursuers. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

' But who could have expected this. 

When we two drew together first ?' Bbowkdig. 

It was at a late hour the following morning that^ dinp 
pointed and unsuccessfid, the small band of troopers under tb 
command of Charles Heyward and his aide-de-camp Obadifl] 
returned to their quarters. 

Charles hastened at once to the tent of Cromwell, to lay b 
fore him such account of his expedition as he judged expedien 
and to receive his orders for the ensuing day. But Cromwe 
was in no placable mood. From the time that the soldiers lu 
started on their fruitless mission he had in anticipation behe 
the Eoyalist his captive ; and Ms heart already exulted in tl 
humiliation of one who, although^ so young, was yet a formi* 
able partisan of his foes. The return of his men dashed 1: 
hopes to the ground, and it was with a gloomy brow and ste 
manner that he received his usually favoured officer. 

* So,' he said, whilst a smile of bitter satire curled his lij 
— ' so, Major Heyward, it would seem that a single man d 
baffle a troop after all. I crave your forgiveness, gentleme 
and acknowledge myself mistaken in my opinion.' 

' The Philistine had already escaped us ere we reached tl 
spot,* replied Charles haughtily. 

* Ha ! did I not say that ye would lose him with your id 
delay ?* cried the General angnly. * An ye had gone as I to] 
ye, this would not have been. Where is Obadiah V he e: 
claimed suddenly ; ^ he it was that knew of his concealmen 
and he it is that shall suffer for our loss. Where is he, I as 
of you V 
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* He is here, your' Excellency,' said a voice from the crowd. 

* Here !' cried Cromwell angrily. * And dost thou dare to 
present thyseK before us after so grave an offence 1' 

Obadiah advanced slowly and stood before the General, but 
i& sullen silence. 

* What hast thou to say for thyself, sirrah f cried Cromwell 
angrily. 

Obadiah glanced furtively at his master, but did not ans"^er. 

^Dost thou mean to insult us by thy silence and thy obsti- 
iiacy, or hast thou in truth no answer 1 An thou speakest not,. 
and instantly, I will have thee in the stocks.' 

StiU the soldier spoke not. 

* We shall not much longer await thy convenience,' said the 
Creneral, after a brief silence ; and at his sign a guard drew near. 

But Obadiah was silent. 

'Speak, man!' cried Charles Hejrward impatiently. 'What 
new whim hast thou taken? Methinks,* he added bitterly^ 
* thou wert yest're'en but too ready with thy important informa- 
tion.' 

*I will speak an tliou biddest me, Major Heyward,' said 
Okdiah, gloomily raising his eyes towards his master's face, 
^nd for the first time for weeks and months courting the in- 
^Tiiring glance that was fixed upon him. * Do you permit me 
to dear myself, and,' he added, in a lower voice, ' at your own 
©^qpense?* 

' I permit !' exclaimed Charles, surprised. Then, as he caught 
tlie meaning look in the man's eye, the thought that his doings 
*^ been ^covered crossed his mind, and, scorning to shelter 
^^imself behind the instinctive fidelity of his dependent, he 
''^Wspered hurriedly, * Fear not to tell what thou knowest ; I 
^5an take care of myself. JN'or would I accept assistance from one 
'^ho has so lately conspired against my brother. Speak on, I 
^laige thee.' 

* Yea, and I will speak, then,' returned the Puritan. * If 

^ou wouldst, I had shielded thee, even though my life had 

. oeen the forfeit ; nay, even though the very deed for which I 

screen thee had dashed the cup of vengeance from my 11^^^ 
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But thou refiisest, and thy scorn absolves me from my alle- 
giance and fills up the measure of my wrongs. I wiU speak, 
then.* 

Cromwell, who had awaited with some surprise and more 
impatience the termination of this colloquy, now broke forth in 
a torrent of indignation, which having expended itself at last, 
he added in a cooler tone, ' Art aware, sirrah, that through thee 
this Malignant hath escaped us V 

* I am aware,' answered Obadiah, ' that he hath escaped ; 
but the delay was not of my making.' 

* How mean you ?' cried the General angrily ; and the 
question was repeated by many who stood around. 

* I mean this, your Excellency : the troop was commanded 
by — another.' 

' And what of that, sirrah % Wouldst thou impugn the 
<5haracter of thy master to save thy worthless one % Thinkest 
thou that I will believe thee f 

' I had rather that thou didst not,' said the man coolly. 
* Yet I see not,' he added, looking Charles steadfestly in the face, 
as though to mark the effect of his words, — ' I see not why he, 
who, when sent in pursuit of a rebel and a Eoyalist, could send 
him a message to save himself, could not also delay his troop 
until that message was received.' 

Cromwell started forward. 

* It is false — false I Thinkest thou, darest thou, to impose 
upon me thus, even before the very face of thy master ? Thou 
shalt dearly rue the hour when thou didst attempt it.' 

* Stay !' cried Charles Heyward, as he advanced boldly 
and confronted his enraged conmiander. 'This man speaks 
truth.' 

A pause ensued — a pause of astonishment on the part of the 
assembled officers, of suspense on that of Charles Heyward, and 
of suppressed passion in the General. 

It was broken by Norreys. 

* I think,' he began, * that were your Excellency to inquire 
further into this affair you would find some palliation or excuse. 

Major neyward has hitherto sho^wn loiinaelf brave and devoted 
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in our cause, and I am at a loss to understand his present ex- 
traordinary conduct, unless — ' 

* Stay !' cried Cromwell impatiently. . * Let Major Heyward 
explain himself. Now, sir, take time and consider your words ; 
for I warn you your position is one of periL Are you or are 
you not the cause and promoter of this officer's escape t 

'lam,* replied the Major, all his haughtiness aroused by 
the stem angry words of his GreneraL 

* Intentionally f 

' Perfectly so, your Excellency.' 

* And you offered yourself to head the expedition in order 
that you might with greater certainty carry out your schemes 
in his behalf? 

a did.' 

' Tou acknowledge, then, having wilfully aided and abetted 
the escape of one who is known to be a dangerous enemy to the 
cause of which you profess yourself an adherent ?' 

* I make no professions,' replied Major Heyward, ' that I 
have not proved full often on the battle-field.' 

*You acknowledge,' continued Cromwell, without heeding 
him, * that not only did you purposely delay the troops, but 
sent a warning also to the Koyalist with whose capture you 
Were intrusted ?' 

*I did, your Excellency.' 

' Then you shaU take his place,' cried Cromwell, in a furious 
passion. 

Norreys again interposed : 

*I think, your Excellency, there must be some weighty 
'cason for this unusual conduct. Will you permit me to in- 
vestigate it r 

* You may,' said Cromwell sternly ; ' but an his defence end 
^ot better than it hath begun, his head is in jeopardy.' 

The words sent a thrill through the assembly, for many of 
were friends of Charles. And one who had been known 
to shoot a man with his own hands for a moment's hesitation* 
inight not be over-merciful to a deliberate offender. 

* A fiact. 
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KonejBy however, resumed : 

' I think it would be more in accordance with the iwtahliihwi 
euitom of fluch occasions, if, instead of obliging Mqor Heywaid 
to criminate himself, we were to force this feUaw to proYe hk 
•ccusations. Step forward,' he added more sternly to Obadiak 

The soldier did so, eying his interrogator meanwhile wifli fl 
glance of mingled gloom and effirontery. 

Norroys continued : 

* Vou protend to state that Major Heyward, on leaving tide 
tent witli tlio intention of assembling his troops for the punail 
and capture of a Eoyalist said to be concealed near Fairlei^ 
Mont instead a message to this said officer, and delayed the 
departure of his men until time had elapsed for the same to 
eHcape 1 Is this what you mean to tell us 1' 

' Yob,' said the Puritan boldly. 

'Then perhaps you can inform us also by whom this 
message was sent V said Norreys, looking fall upon the man'e 
face, and perhaps half expecting to see him falter. But the 
soldier's oouiitononce changed not as he answered : 

' It were not difficult to £nd a man to warn him of danger^ 
but his name I know not.' 

' And how was your intelligence obtained, and where arc 
the witnoBsos to your truth V 

' It was obtoinod from a sure source ; from one whom I had 
myself appointed to carry out my scheme, and who followec: 
the mossongor at a distance.' 

* And wherefore is this spy not present,' said Cromwell, * an^ 
what design was he to carry out ? ' 

* That of insuring the capture of this Eoyalist whenever an-C 
wherever he was found,' said Obadiah gloomily. 

* You knew him then ? ' 
' 1 did.' 

< And Major Heyward, did he also know him f 

* Yea,' answered the Puritan sternly ; * but I knew not tb* 
he had guessed it then, or I would have gone alone bS^\ 
unordered, rather than have risked a failure by speaking as • 
did before him.' 
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' And who, . then, is this man in whose welfare Major 
Eeyward is so concerned as to induce him to forget alike his 
0¥a safety and the duty that he owes to his cause f 

' He is his h'other t 

Norreys started, hut recovered himself, and was turning to 
like General, when the latter hroke forth : 

* Thy hrother. Major Heyward ! And thinkest thou that 
such a plea excuses thee. The life of « hrother against the 
wel&re of the land ! It shall not, it shall not, I promise thee !* 

' May it please your Excellency,' said Norreys coldly, * it were 
too much to expect, even of your most valiant officer, to expose 
Ms brother to a certain death, though to do so were to henefit 
his cause V 

* Did Brutus spare his sons ? ' asked Cromwell sternly ; 
*and shall a follower of Cromwell spare his hrother 1 Charles 
Heyward, I attaint thee of treason to thy lawful cause. To 
prison with him, guards, till we determine on his fate.' 

The guards approached, hut Charles laid his hand upon his 
^Word, and menaced them with a look that few were hold 
^Uough to hrave. 

Norreys interposed : 

* Beware,' he said hastily. 'Suhmission is thy only course, 

^lid such as I would counsel thee to follow; or,' he added 

sternly, * if it is Major Heyward's purpose to hrave his com- 

^^iander in his very presence, let h\m rememher that he who 

^liTis draws his sword in open court draws on himself another 

PTmishment more severe than that against which he would 

Pi^otest. Nay,' he added, in a lower tone, as Charles, chafed hy 

*^ position, seemed not to hear his words, * at present we are 

your fidends ; do not cause us, hy useless violence, to he no 

longer so.' 

Charles hit his lip, as though half ashamed of his departure 
feom his usual grave composure, and removed his hand ; then 
&diig his eyes upon the General's angry countenance, he spoke 
1^ a tone rendered more hitter hy its calmness : 

'Is it thus ye would reward the many deeds I have done in 
% service? Is it thus ye would pay me for tti^lttai9i^ti5^"\- 
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liave endured, and the battles T have fought, and the friends I 
have renounced? I have laboured from the time I first came 
into thy camp ; I have thrown heart and soul into thy cause ; I 
have striven day by day and night by night to do the work 
which thou hast given me ; and now that I claim the poor 
guerdon of a brother's life this is my reward — arrest, attainder,, 
perchance death ! Truly, General Cromwell, 'tis a lordly re- 
compense !' 

Cromwell's eye, hard, stern, cold though it were, fell 
beneath that of his officer; and as, white with passion, he 
turned his glance upon the assembled officers, and read in 
their faces their approval of their comrade's bold words, it was 
with difficulty that he could control himself sufficiently to 
reply : 

* Major Heyward forgets, apparently, that the guerdon was 
takeriy not asked for, and that he gave us neither time nor 
occasion to deny him. Had he not left us on false pretences ; 
had he not worked upon the mistaken fidelity, or on the 
ignorance of his attendants, and offered himself to a post 
whose duties he was predetermined not to fulfil ; had he not 
taken upon himself the appropriation of a boon which, we 
swear solemnly, we would have granted to his loyalty, — ^he had 
not stood thus before us. Had he waited until his brother 
was in our hands, and had then asked his life at our hands, 
though he were a foe ten times more deadly, his boon had been 
granted to him, and his valued services had not been dis- 
regarded. As it is, the treachery of the last few hours goes 
far to outweigh them.' 

The words seemed fair to those that heard them, and many 
who were friends of Charles wished that his conduct had been 
otherwise. But in spite of Cromwell's proud asseveration 
Charles did not regret what he had done. A slight smile 
curled his lips, and it was understood. 

* To ward with him,' cried Cromwell angrily ; * to ward 
with him during our pleasure 1 Major Heyward, your sword.' 

Charles flung his sword violently to the ground as the 
General fniahed speaking, and waa alaout to burst forth in 
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Dtlier and perhaps still more bitter reproach, when the 
neral gave the signal for his removal, and a glance &om 
neral l^orreys again warned him to obey. Obadiah seemed 
}at to take his departure also, but turned back at the voice 
Cromwell. He gave one look — ^half of anger, half of 
npunction — on his master as he quitted the tent with his 
ffds, and then turning to the General, awaited his orders. 
*And thou, what shall we award thee for thy zealous 
Bntions,' said Cromwell at length. ' It were hard that thou 
»Tildst suffer for thy master's crime. What can we do for 

er 

'Xaught,' said the soldier gloomily. *I need no reward, 
ther do I ask one. It were enough for me had my 
igeance been complete, and an that may not be, naught else 
I satisfy me. I must e'en wait for another opportunity.' 

* And what, then, is this vengeance,' said Norreys, amazed, 
which thy life seems bound up % What harm hath this 

mg man done thee ?' 

*He hath turned from our holy cause,' said the Puritan 
mly j * he l^ath followed the ways of the ungodly ; he hath 
graced his name and lineage, and naught less than his life- 
K)d can wash away the stain. Therefore hath he my 
ageance, and therefore have I striven ; but the day will yet 
ne, I trust, when that vengeance shall be complete. May it 
aae your Excellency to permit me to retire 1' 

* Thou mayst do so,' said Cromwell ; * and for the better 
•therance of thy laudable designs we would counsel thee to 
nsfer thy service to one less wiUing to foil thy plans than 
r master, Charles Heyward. And now, gentlemen,' he added, 
the man retired, * what can we say to this officer's offence ? 
iiits he death or not, think ye P 

A murmur of dissent ran through the tent, but it was 
'ireys who gave utterance to the thoughts that they all 
ired. 

*We think, your Excellency, 'twere better profit to our holy 
ise — more in accordance with the noble generous character 
lich distinguishes thy judgments — ^wert thou to overlook for 
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once the offence of thy troe-heaited soldieir ; or at least, be km- 
ent with him, in consideration of his fraternal feelings, and the 
difficulties which beset his couise.' 

' But/ said the General angiilj, * his feelings were no ex- 
cuse for treachery. Had his brother been a prisoner in our 
hands — ' 

*• He would not have been the first yictun of civil war,' le- 
plied Xorreys meaningly; *but he would not have reached 
here alive. He is a brave man, and would have sold his life 
dearly, (jeneral, for the honour of our holy cause and the 
many services that he has rendered you, remember only tho 
past : let that plead with you for the present.' 

Cromwell stood for once irresolute ; he himself was rather 
inclined towards Major Heyward, who, on many occasions, had 
proved himself a tried and valued ^endj but there is smsil 
doubt that he would have sacrificed him, had it seemed expe- 
dient for him to do so. 

' What say you all 1' he said sternly, as he cast his cold hat 
piercing glance around the circle. ' Has l^orreys spoken for yott 
all, or are there more excuses to allege f 

They replied that !N'orreys had well expressed their senti- 
ments. Charles Heyward had many friends amongst them, and 
more than one was conscious to himself that he had, in his placSr 
done the like. 

There was a short pause, when Cromwell said gravely : 

* Be it so, gentlemen ; I yield to your suggestions, remel^' 
bering Marston Moor and Naseby. We commute the senten^^ 
of death, which we well know him to have merited, to confip-^^ 
ment during our pleasure. Only,' he added sternly, * take he^^ 
how the like offence be again committed.* 

Charles's imprisonment, though severe, was not of long 6x110' 
tion. He was too useful an officer for Cromwell to banish hit^ 
long from a post where he was generally beloved, and friends-^^ 
true, faithful, uncompromising friends — and brave soldiers, wer^ 
then at a premium in the Eoundhead as in the Eoyalist army^' 
Sir William Waller (the zealous commander of so many nobl^ 
annies, the conqueror in so many battles), with Massey and othe^ 
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PreBbytenan generals, bad £sdlen under suspicion, and bad been 
impiisoned by tbe Parliament ; and Cromwell's personal Mends 
were £Eist falling away. 



CHAPTER IX. 

' Tbere are within yonr kingdom many cbiefs 
Who may do better service to tbe state, 
But not with better will than I have done.' 

Johanna Baillie. 

The Eoyalist fugitives succeeded in reaching their camp 
^thout further molestation ; and the next three months found 
them working assiduously at their respective posts, though under 
eiicnmstances the most discouraging and disastrous. The rising 
of the English Eoyalists had proved as unsuccessful as it had 
certainly been premature; and the leaders, Langheme, Mus- 
giave, and Holland, must have bitterly repented the precipita- 
tion which had hurried them into action without waiting for 
the airival of their Scottish allies. Brave and daring, but few 
in number, with scant resources and little discipline, they had 
^6 by one fallen victims to their eagerness ; and whilst ac- 
^lusing Hamilton of tardiness and want of zeal, were reproached 
^ turn by him for their imprudence and impatience. Shut up 
^ the towns which, they had undertaken to defend, or pursued 
^to the hills of Wales, they fell at last before superior numbers, 
^^^wned with, glory indeed, but having effected little for their 
'^ing. Langheme had been amongst the &rst to yield; and 
"^itnest, after vainly waiting for better fortune in the South, 
*^taied his steps towards Scotland, there to join the Duke of 
'Hamilton, and bring him the latest tidings of the war. 

It was towards the middle of July that he reached the Scot- 

^^iah camp, whither Hertford had preceded him some weeks be- 

^^le. He waited upon General Middleton, who gladly received 

^^ as his kinsman, and hastened with him to the Duke, who 

^^as still actively preparing for a descent upon England. 

The accounts which our hero brought with him from the 
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South were not such as wonld tend to dissipate the anziely 
which was felt by alL The small parties of Royalists that had 
arisen in many of the southern counties had all more or less 
been defeated or dispersed. Langdale and Mui^raTe, it is tmey 
had made themselves masters of Carlisle and Berwick, while 
Prince Maurice was well established at Pom&et. But these 
leaders were hourly threatened by the superior forces of the foe, 
and one and all looked to Hamilton for assistance. It was diffi- 
cult for him to aid them ; it was still more difficult to refuse ; 
and when Ernest brought him another and yet more urgent 
petition that he would cross the Border and join the "Kngtiah 
Royalists, his doubt and despondency could no longer be con- 
cealed. It was in company with General Middleton that Ernest 
sought the presence of the Commander-in-Chief, with whom, it 
so happened, it was his first interview. He was interested in 
him for many things ; most of all, perhaps, from the air of mys- 
tery with which his character was invested, and the doubt that 
lingered in the minds of those around him as to his true poUcy. 
The fact that he had been imprisoned by the King on an accu- 
sation of disloyalty, yet was now the head and promoter of the 
Engagement, was also a motive of interest to the gallant young 
Cavalier. His personal appearance, moreover, was extremely 
prepossessing : handsome, grave, even melancholy ; with a quiet 
graceful dignity that, when little past the age of boyhood, had 
feiscinated his sovereign, and been the first link of the long and 
perhaps fatal friendship that, with but Uttle variation, would 
continue till death. He received Ernest kindly, and with his 
usual courtesy complimented General Middleton on the good 
service of his kinsman, and conversed with both with a cordi- 
ality and absence of pride or distance that pleased and sur- 
prised our hero. It seemed to him that it would be pleasant 
indeed to serve under so gentle and courteous a commander, and 
that love for their leader, no less than loyalty to their Ejng, 
would spur on the soldiers to deeds of valour and to victory. 
He was mistaken. Hamilton was too gentle for the times in 
which he was called upon to command. He was wanting in 
authority, and preferred the opinion of others to his own. He 
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liad not the experience or tlie force of character necessary to his 
position; and he was perhaps too fully aware of his deficiency. 
^VTien he had taken leave of the King, and applied himself to 
espouse his interests, first in the council-chamber and later in 
the field, it was not with the intention of making himself their 
leader. The command was offered— nay, it was forced upon 
Mm; it was accepted after many protestations and with ill- 
concealed aversion. He would be foremost in the field, he said, 
but their head he would not be ; he remembered the charge that 
W been brought against him, and the distrust in which men 
bad held him, and he would not arrogate to himself a position 
of 80 much power and so much responsibility. Perhaps it would 
have been better had his decision been final, had his scruples 
been respected, and his opinion reverenced. He was, however, 
overruled. The voice of the whole army called him to the com- 
mand, voices that he both loved and honoured influenced or 
entreated him, until at length he yielded to their desire. Having 
once accepted his position, he had indeed laboured manfully to do 
justice to it ; but illness, despondency, the suspicions of those 
around him, the bitterness of his foes, and the lukewarmness of 
Diany of his Mends, engendered a certain jealousy and distrust 
"^ a mind that had once been generous and open. 

Kg sign of reserve or suspicion was on his face, however, 
when Ernest unfolded to him the plans of the English Koyalists, 
^d the state of their affairs in the South. Once or tvdce he 
passed his hand across his brow and sighed deeply, but he im- 
Diediately resumed the conversation with increasing interest and 
attention. 

'Lord Holland is, then, a prisoner,' he said at last, as though 
loth to credit the tidings. 

* It is true, your grace,' replied Ernest regretfully. ' His 
lordship was taken at St. Neott's, whither he had retired after 
his defeat.' 

* He is a brave man,' replied the Duke slowly; *I fear 
Die his fate will be a hard one. His enemies are not likely to 
foigive him this second secession from their ranks.* 

*Yet is he easier spared than some others,' said the more 
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hasty Laneric ^ Bethink yon that he has striTen agamst nfl^ 
and has already once left our banner.' 

*' I fear me his reception by his Majesty iras scarce irain 
enough to retain the services that he yet of his free will oiand 
ns. He has done ns good also by using his influence with the 
Parliament. May they remember, now that he is again in tibeir 
power, that he has also done much good to them ! Proceed, 
young man,' he added kindly to Ernest. ' Sir Charles Lucas is 
in freedom f 

* He is, your grace j but the forces that he had raised lukfs 
been also dispersed and defeated. He prays your grace to 
send succour to them.' 

' And Prince Maurice is still unmolested at Pomfret I IM 
was a gallant conquest. We hope that he will retain it.' 

' Prince Rupert has shown him how,' said Laneric. 'I 
mean no harm, Hamilton, but the Princes are somewhat m&str 
tunate.' 

' I trust that the same stigma may not rest upon us,' said the 
Duke sadly ; then with a more cheerful tone he continued, ^Bat 
we must hope for the best ; and with Langdale and Mu^ts 
we may hold ourselves equal to our foes.' 

* Lord Musgrave entreats of your grace that you will hasten 
to relieve him.' 

'And Langdale, has he also like plea and petition f said 
Laneric quickly. 

* Sir ^Marmaduke, my lord, awaits with impatience the ap- 
proach of his grace.* 

* Tis the old story, Laneric,' said the Duke wearily. * They 
will not be satisfied. How can I leave Scotland with so inade- 
quate a force % How can I proceed southward when my leTi* 
are incomplete and my soldiers untrained % And why diouldl 
do so ? he added, after a pause. ' Because a handful of English' 
men have arisen too soon, and by their own precipitation t^ 
headlong to destruction % You cannot ask me to do it,' he said J 
* it would be the ruin of our cause.' 

There was a brief silence when he had spoken. Middletoo 
and Hertford, both present, thought and felt with him. Ernest^ 
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younger and full of lashness and enthusiasm, would perchance 
baye wished the decision otherwise ; and then he was the late&t 
bm the spot, and had served with Musgrave and with Lang- 
lale, and cordially sympathised with the gallant little band that 
naked itself so readily for the King. His thoughts were not 
jpoken, for he felt it were wanting in respect to breathe them 
^en, but his countenance was, as ever, an honest index to lu& 
mind. 

^I believe,' said Laneric impulsively, 'that that young sol- 
lier yonder is of the same mind as mysell Speak out, Colonel ;. 
ns grace is a lenient commander, and will not cry you shame 
^t you think difPereiitly from himsell' 

* Indeed no,' replied the Duke \ * a brave man's opinion is^ 
nrer worth the asking, though this young officer is at best inex- 
Jerienced. But say on, Captain Heyward. You have brought 
i& the message safely, and, I doubt not, through many riska 
tnd perils, and thus merit the poor reward of a hearing on the 
tttbject.' 

* Your grace asks the opinion of a boy like my nephew I' 
aid Middleton somewhat hotly. ' Methinks that men older 
ian himself have been ready in their answers.' 

* True,' replied the Duke mildly ; * and yet, having done so 
^ell in his present service, your nephew has earned a right to 
iNc, as I have said ; besides,' he added kindly, * he who ha» 
^n latest amongst them should know best their resources and 
ieir claims on our assistance. How left you the southern 
loops, young man ?' 

'They were disorganised and disheartened, your grace, but^ 
>fi the promise of speedy succour, would endeavour to collect 
ieir forces, and join you in the iN'orth. I will not conceal 
W your grace,' he added, affcer a pause, ' that the attempt 
^onld be a desperate one.' 

*You see, Laneric,' said the Duke, *the futility of your 
"cheme. We should enter England at great risk and peril, our 
ttmy half organised \ and the southern troops would either be 
"iitirely unformed or be cut to pieces before a junction could be 
«Bcted.' 
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* You forget,' returned Laneric, * that if the aimj of the 
South is no more, the northern force at least is in tolerable 
condition.' 

' A few thousand men,' returned Hamilton quietly. * Nay, 
Laneric, for the present you must abide by my decision.' 

Laneric began hastily to recount the advantages of a sudden 
descent upon England ; but, sanguine as he was, the more pru- 
dent Hamilton demurred, the more so that Middleton applauded 
his decision, and Hertford gravely and quietly commended it 
Ernest still seemed disappointed in the result of his message. 
Laneric leant to him with the air of a fellow-sufFerer ; but both 
were too sensible of the position of Hamilton as their leader 
{and to Laneric a revered elder brother) to urge their opinion 
any further. After a short silence had ensued, it was broken 
by Hertford : 

' Although the state and position of the army do not seem 
to allow of an immediate effort in behalf of our English allies, 
I would submit that all haste be observed in the completion of 
our levies, and in the training of such troops as we already pos- 
sess. Callendar and Baillie are already doing their utmost 
Were it not well that some other detachments should be formed 
in this and in the adjoining county, under the superintendence 
of some reliable officer V 

'This is indeed an important suggestion,' said E[amilton 
quickly, * and will be pleasing to every one, if you, my lord, 
will so feur favour us as to set the example. Monroe can have 
a separate command further south. Colonel Heyward, as the 
kinsman of Laneric and Middleton, and having served us fedth- 
fully for two campaigns, may be considered entitled to promo- 
tion. I will therefore reserve for him the first vacant colonelcy 
that offers, and General Middleton will doubtless meanwhile 
admit him on his staff.' 

* Your grace is most kind in thus honouring my nephew,' said 
Middleton. * He is young for such a post as you propose.' 

* So was Falkland, so was Sunderland. Your nephew has 
besides shown us that we can trust him. There are plenty to 

ipply for Ms inexperience. Your own example is sufficient. 
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Be prudent as well as brave, young man/ he added kindly, * and 
I am quite sure we shall have no reason to regret your appoint- 
ment.' 



CHAPTER X. 

' He watch'd, in dreams of power and fame.' ECemans. 

HiTHBBTO Ernest's military life had been somewhat mono- 
tonous, and distinguished by few adventures of importance ; he- 
ym now entering upon a different scene. The title of colonel, 
which though al present honorary was not likely to remain so,, 
luui placed him in a different and less dependent position than 
liad as yet been his fortune. But at the same that it afforded 
iim a greater liberty of action, a larger scope for his abilities, 
it drew him also into closer contact with his uncle, and brought 
Us conduct more distinctly under the immediate notice of that 
general Up to the time of the surrender of Oxford, the in- 
ternal arrangement of the Eoyalist camp had been fairly satisfac- 
tory. Discipline was good, the troops well trained, the officers 
generally efficient ; the "King had for the most part commanded 
in person, Prince Rupert was something of a martinet ; but 
smce then the state of affairs had changed. The veteran forces- 
had been wasted and spent in vain and useless struggles ; th& 
new recruits were barely trained, their officers scarcely more 
^lienced than themselves. Hamilton, too mild and gentle 
to have been under any circumstances an efficient commander, 
was further incapacitated by the lawless spirit of his troops. 
Middleton, firesh from the strictest observances of the Covenant- 
ee, would fain have adopted a different line, but was obliged 
to bend himself to the exigences of his position. His officers 
accordingly did mostly as they pleased : the men too were ill- 
paid; they considered their services as voluntary, and to enforce 
feiphne was dangerous. The "Kiug himself had stooped ta 
entreat where he should have commanded ; and it was no un- 
feqnent occurrence for the troops to deny obedience to some 
Psrticolar officer, or to refuse their assent to a paxticuW Im^ q£ 
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march. No preyions experience was of aysQ ; the afficen had 
to act as occasion, offered or their own policy directed. EnuBt 
himself was hy nature too high-spirited and impetnons to sa]v> 
mit himself readily to the rigours of unnecessary restraint. If 
his duty had hitherto led him to do so, it was as a duty not as 
a pleasure ; and it was only to be expected that the first taste 
of comparative liberty would be indulged in to the utmost He 
was however too good a soldier, too ardent a partisan for his 
breaches of order to be serious ; and if he erred at all, it "was 
usually more from the exuberance of enthusiasm, or £rom men 
boyish recklessness than from any real intention of transgnssing 
his duties. One of the principal escapades into which his 
thoughtlessness, no less than his true love of adventure, led hot 
must be here related, as, unimportant in itseli^ it formed odib in 
a series of events which were destined for a while to disturb As 
even tenor of his military life. 

It was evening in the EoyaHst camp. 

Ernest Heyward paced up and down before his tent. Tbe 
soldiers as they passed to and fro in the performance of their 
respective duties, the sentinels replacing each other as time went 
by, glanced at him and wondered why he lingered. He did not 
notice them. Thought, anxious thought, was written on bis 
brow; nor was it wholly painfol. There was a keen enthusiasm 
in his heart that night; an eager longing for the glory cflus 
cause, the triumph of his King. The first blow of the campaign 
was struck, though but in an unimportant skirmish with soni0 
stray bands in the service of Argyle. It was but little; bat 
it made the hot blood leap hotter through his veins ; it made 
the soldier's impulse for the fight swell in his heart, and uig» 
him on to gallant deeds, such as he had read of^ heard of, dreamt 
of, ay, and seen. But why, then, his brow clouded, his heart 
anxious, if not sad? For himself he fears nothing. Brate, 
even to rashness, he has ever shown himself; his very enenttfl* 
acknowledge him to be so. It is for others that he fears ; ^ 
is for others that he marks with anxiety the fiEtst-darkenio^ 
evening ; for others that with a muttered exclamation he no^ 
tains hastily away in the direction of his uncle's tent. Eagerly 
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\ gives the watchword ; eagerly the soldiers hang back to let 
im pass, for he is well loved amongst them. There are few 
oaong Middleton's troops that have not respect and affection 
31 his gallant young kinsman, who already stands so high in 
lie General's estimation. 

But to-night Middleton is busy. Officers old and hoary, 
worn with long years of service, and gallant young Cavaliers 
from Scotland's noblest houses, have been with him ; and each 
as he passes out greets the young Colonel with courtesy and 
friendship. But he also desires an interview ; he advances ; the 
Mntinel accosts him : 

' Greneral Middleton is engaged, sir.' 

Ernest glanced towards the speaker, and recognised him. 
John Hargreaves, for that was his name, was an old retainer of 
Kiddleton's ; he had known Ernest as a child ; and now that 
the fortunes of war had again brought them together, neither 
bd been backward in renewing acquaintance with the other. 
Buring the last week or two they had met as often as their 
Kipectiye stations admitted; and while Hargreaves looked 
^ih deepening affection upon Ernest, the latter on his side had 
Wat to regard the veteran in the light less of an inferior than 
of a Mend. Many a long talk had they had together ; many a 
hsBon of stricter discipline learnt in the sterner army of the 
Covenanters ; many a battle of the past years had been detailed 
to JBmest in preparation for the future ; many a wise counsel 
liadmet the young officer's inexperience. Ernest knew now that 
Hargreaves loved him ; he knew that he could trust him ; and 
ftiough the wear and tear of camp life, his kind word and win- 
^ smile were never wanting to his uncle's valued and faith- 
fcl follower. 

'Engaged!' he exclaimed, as he restrained his impatience, 
and prepared to await the termination of the interview. * Why, 
B«greaves, I believed myself the sole officer abroad; and, lo ! 
I have met colonels and majors and captains, as though his 
pace had appointed my uncle to hold a Itvee instead of him. 
What is going on, think you % Any prospect of a battle 1' 

* no, sir ! There is not an enemy worth fighting mtiu ^ 
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few baads of lebels there may be, but they would not ventnie 
an attack. But yon mnst be laughing at me, Ck>loneL Yon 
must know as well as I do that there's no battle in prospect.' 

*■ Then what on earth is my nncle so bnfy with ? A court- 
martial is unusuaL Perhaps that is it f 

*• Wrong again, Colonel,' replied the old man, with a smile ; 

* we don't deal in such things nowadays. You always did like 
to leap at conclusions, sir, but you're out of your reckoning 
this time. Ko, it's only some of the officers that have been to- 
know about the supplies.' 

' Then Colonel Hamilton has returned f said Ernest, with 
a look of reliel 

'No, Colonel, he has not; he was expected some houis 
since.' 

' Keither is he one unnecessarily to delay. How long those 
officers are with my uncle T he added somewhat impatiently. 

* Do you know who they are, HArgreaves ? They are slow 
enough, whoever they may be.' 

*' Lord Hertford is there. Colonel, and I believe some dne 
else. I am sure that his lordship is there,' he added, after a 
pause. 

'Then I must recall my speech,' said Ernest quicUy. 
' When Lord Hertford is on the scene, / must be content to 
wait.' 

He sighed as he spoke, however, and it seemed to Hargreaves- 
that a shade of doubt, anxiety, or perplexity had Mien on his 
always thoughtful countenance; a deeper shade, the old man 
argued, than had any right to rest there. 

' Is your business of importance. Colonel 1* he said re- 
spectfully. 

' I think so. I am afraid it is ; but the future only can 
decide. It may be a matter of life and death, or it may be ol 
no consequence whatever. Hargreaves, when toiU Lord Hert- 
ford have finished with his confidences V 

' You have more zeal than patience. Colonel Heyward ; but 

I, too, am in a hurry. I've a bit of business in the Duke's 

quarteia, Bome despatches for bis grace. They should have 
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gone half an hoiir since, but there's no one to relieve me. It*s 
sad discipline nowadays, Colonel.' 

* Let us see if we can improve it,' said the young man, 
laughing. * Those despatches are of consequence most pro- 

.hahly ; they should be delivered. Yes, this will do, Hargreaves. 
You may take the letters, and I will guard the tent for you 
until the relief appears. He can't be much longer.' 

* I daresay, Colonel,* said Hargreaves, also laughing, for he 
evidently considered the proposal as a jest. * Now what would 
the General say> I wonder, or Lord Hertford, ay, or the Duke ? 
We should never hear the end of it.' 

* So much the better. But, seriously, I mean it ; you must 
go, Hargreaves. The Duke must have the despatches, and I 
have a fancy, moreover, to be sentinel. Your time has expired, 
besides; and you know, Hargreaves, that you are, partly at 
least, under my orders.' 

* Well, Colonel Heyward, I don't much like it ; but, as you 
say, I am under your orders, and I should not like it to be said 
tiliat Hargreaves, at his age, had disobeyed his superior. But I 
hope you wUl bear me out with the General, sir.' 

* yes, all right,* was the gay answer ; and though Har- 
greaves still hesitated, a second command finished the question ; 
and relinquishing his musket with a sigh he hurried off, devoutly 
hoping that the relief would arrive before Hertford's business 
^th Middleton was concluded. 

Ernest remained at his post. It certainly was not much in 
accordance with discipline, this new freak of his ; but his 
Wive was a good one, and only thus would he have under- 
Wcen it that evening, when anxiety for a friend's safety had 
banished his usual carelessness. And he would have filled his 
^ew post satisfactorily, would have defied the penetration of his 
superiors, and shown himself at least as good a sentinel as he 
^ undoubtedly a gallant officer, had not the same deep 
Jittiety taken possession of his mind. But so it was. What care- 
lessness and thoughtlessness would not have effected was never- 
fteless the fruit of his perplexities. His footsteps slackened 
gwdiially in their hasty walk ; his thoughts fLe\y i\xtt\v^t ^ciSl 
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further fr(^ the tent which he had imdertaken to guard; a 
thousand other dreams were in his mind ; he leant against the 
wall, and fell into a profound reverie. How long he thus 
remained he never knew. The sound of voices inside the tent 
had long ceased to reach him, save in a dreamy and confused 
manner ; the approaching step was unheard by him ; the 
thoughts, the duties of the present were for once forgotten, when 
a hand was laid suddenly on his shoulder, and Lord Hertford 
stood before him. 

*In good truth, General Middleton has efficient guards,' 
cried the Marquis angrily ; but as Ernest hastily advanced, the 
light &om the inner tent flashed upon him. 

* Colonel Heyward !* ejaculated Hertford, * is this your dis- 
cipline, young man, for I cannot conceive that I have mistaken 
your identity?* The last words in a grave stern tone that 
brought the colour into Ernest's cheek, though his glance did 
•not blench from the steady gaze of his superior. 

* I cry you mercy. General,' he said, with a mixture of 
respect and gaiety in his voice. *I fear me I have greatly 
failed in my unwonted task, and should make but a sony 
sentinel.' 

* I can scarcely believe it T exclaimed Hertford. * What 
new freak is this % A pretty example for your soldiers, indeed; 
masquerading at this time of night, when you should have been 
in your quarters an hour since ! Where is Hargreaves V 

Ernest perceived that Lord Hertford was displeased, and 
dropping his careless tone, answered with 'deference : 

* Indeed, my lord, I am not so guilty as you fancy. I may 
be wrong ; but my judgment, not my will, must bear the blame.' 

He paused, as if waiting for permission to proceed. 

Lord Hertford looked at him steadily for a moment, then, 
softened a little by his respectful bearing, * I do not understand 
you,' he said. 

* I was waiting for an interview with my uncle,' replied 
Ernest. * Some despatches had to be conveyed to his grace. 

The sentinel who should havo leigiVae^cL Kai^teaves was not 
foHLcoming ; I therefore took upon "m.^a^\l >i\i^ ^a."^ vii ^«t^cis\!^ 
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t\ie tent, in order that the despatches might be delivered with- 
out further delay.' 

* And most zealous you have proved yourself in your self- 
imposed duties,' said Lord Hertford, with a meaning glance 
towards the half-opened tent. * However, in consideration — ' 
He stopped. * I believe the despatches were important ; but 
whether General Middleton will approve of the step you have 
taken I do not pretend to say. Stop, you cannot go in just yet. 
Colonel Seymour is still there, and unless your business be 
pressing, I recommend you to postpone it till to-morrow. It 
w pressing? Let me hear it, then.' 

Ernest hurriedly explained it ; willingly £ilso, for he had 
the very greatest opinion of Lord Hertford's experience, and per- 
haps hoped for his support. The Marquis, however, was the very 
opposite of Ernest, calm, grave, and prudent ; and the present 
position of the young Colonel, as an impromptu sentinel, threw 
an air of romance and knight-errantry over a scheme that at 
another time would have been regarded yn\h. favour. His ex- 
pressions of astonishment were not consoling to our hero, and 
attracted, moreover, the attention of General Middleton, who, 
sntpiised at the long converaation outside his tent, now startled 
the two officers by his sudden appearance. 

His presence brought a momentary pause in the colloquy, 
*nd for an instant they looked wonderingly at each other, none 
of them apparently disposed to break the silence, though Ernest 
seemed eager and excited ; Hertford, grave but surprised, with 
* toit smile quavering betimes across his mouth, as some new 
phase of the adventure came in sight. 

*What on earth is all this?' said Middleton finally, as he in 
^ recognised his nephew in the sentinel. * Colonel Heyward, 
what are you here for ? I cannot allow my officers and guards 
to change places in this way. Have you given up your troop 
in charge to Hargreaves, young man ] My Lord Hertford, you 
*ie of my opinion 1* 

* I have already been remarking upon it to your nephew,' 
loturned the Marquis. * I have been admiring the state of 
^plme, General, as exemplified in your officeTS.' 
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* I should think so,' cried Middleton angrily. * It is po£ 
tively shameful. I cannot understand it in the least. Will yc 
explain yourself, sir ?' 

* He has done that already,* said Hertford, * and has ha 
won me over to forgiveness. I have lectured sufficiently f< 
one while ; and the next time he makes himself a sentinel 1 
will probably be a little more efficient.' 

And as he spoke Seymour emerged from the tent, and ii 
mediately joined them. He understood the case intuitively. 

* I do not understand you even now, my lord,' said Mi 
dleton. 

* I have been lecturing your nephew,' replied Hertfo: 
quietly, *for taking upon himself the duties of sentinel, ai 
then not fulfilling them. He allowed me to pass out u; 
noticed and — ' 

* And unsaluted, eh, Hertford ?' struck in Colonel Seymoi] 
' Was your lecture due to the laxity of his guard, or to his wa: 
of deference to yourself f 

Middleton glanced angrily at himj but Hertford disdainc 
an answer, and continued : 

* I repeat, I was surprised at his negligence, the more \ 
when I recognised his rank. I do not consider it as consonai 
with discipline for officers to change duties with their men. ( 
course. General Middleton knows best ; and may, perhaps, n< 
disapprove of a little romance and knight-errantry in h 
nephew.' 

* But I do disapprove,' exclaimed Middleton angrily. * 
cannot think what possessed you to do such a thing,' 1 
added sternly, addressing his nephew. * Send away the guai 
from my tent, indeed ! A pretty pass your discipline h 
come to.' 

* I trust, uncle, my arm is as able to defend you as any o] 
of your soldiers,' said Ernest calmly. 

*Then you think wrongly,' stormed Middleton, whose irascil 
temper had been by no means improved by a long seance wi 
Colonel Seymour. * You will please to remember, Ernest, it 
you are an officer^ and that I am your general, sir ; and that y 
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aie TDoy sister's grandson, sir ; and that you owe me respect, alike 
^ your kinsman and as your general, Colonel Heyward.' 

* A nephew maybe allowed a few liberties with an uncle's 
teiit, I should tbink,' said Colonel Seymour. 

'And I sbould think not, sir. Will you allow Colonel 
Heyward to explain bimself, if you please f 

Ernest repeated the substance of the explanation which he 
W already given to Hertford. The General listened to him 
^ith surprise. 

'Those despatches ! They were important, certainly, and it 
is well they went. Still,' added he, as he caught a mischievous 
glance in Seymour's eye, * you had no right so to act ; and — I 
am— well, Tm very much displeased with you.' 

*I think you are rather hard upon him,' said Colonel 
Seymour bluntly. 

* Sir !' ejaculated the General. 

* Well, let it pass for once, General,' said Hertford. * He 
is doubtless in the wrong ; but his motives at least were excel- 
lent, and we have vindicated our discipline by a pretty long 
lectire ; so, if you will now condone the offence and give his 
hiisiness a hearing, I shall esteem it a favour.' 

Middleton looked surprised, but he seldom cared to combat 
tlie opinion of Hertford ; and though his irritation was still far 
fe)m subsided, he led the way back to his tent, and seating 
himself, prepared to listen with attention. 

Colonel Heyward then in a few words informed him of the 
lion-retum of Colonel Hamilton and his men ; of his own con- 
sequent anxiety, and his fear that they had been intercepted, or 
at least delayed, by the enemy. The General listened with 
'^disguised annoyance and some apparent uneasiness ; but on 
•Ernest further requesting a party to go in search of them, him- 
self at their head, he was at once angrily refused. 

'By no manner of means, Colonel Heyward. My troops 
We enough to do, without coursing the country for men who 
we quite able to take care of themselves— just as my officers 
we sufficient duties of their own, without unnecessarily adopt- 
^g those of their subordinates.' 
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It was not a happy moment for the suggestion that followed 
but Ernest was too eager to perceive it. 

* Will you allow me to go in search of them myself, General 
Middletonr 

* Certainly; you have full permission/ said the General, 
rising from his seat. * Ernest Heyward, I think you must hav€ 
lost your senses.' 

* Still I have your permission, General '^ 

* Eolly, nonsense ! What good could you do ? cried Sey- 
mour. 

* I could do what other men can do,' was the proud reply. 

* You wish to do what other men can Tiot do,' said Hertford* 
* General Middleton, do you mean what you say 1' 

* Undoubtedly, Lord Hertford. If it is Colonel Heyward'a 
desire to expose himself needlessly and uselessly to peril, it ia 
neither my will nor my pleasure to prevent it. I think oui 
conference may finish.' But though his words were decided, 
his expression was not so. 

Ernest bowed, and was about to withdraw. Hertford laid 
his hand on his shoulder to detain him, and there was a 
moment's silence. Each of those present gave, despite his 
better sense, a certain sympathy to him who had offered himself 
to so daring an adventure. The two elder officers felt some- 
thing more — a keen anxiety almost amounting to dread, for 
they weighed more accurately than did Seymour the chances of 
success. Ernest turned to his uncle, andj possessing himself of 
his half-reluctant hand, carried it respectfully to his lips ; then 
turned to go, but the General called him back. 

* You may take a troop, Ernest.* 

* ]N^o, thank you, uncle ; I will go alone,' replied his nepheiw 
firmly. * I would not risk other and more valuable lives on so 
uncertain and perhaps profitless an errand. And,' he added, * if 
Heaven favour my mission, may it in some degree atone for the 
neglect that has to-night displeased you !' 

* This is madness,' said Middleton indignantly. * Hertford, 
you are silent. Do you countenance his folly % I will not heai 
of it,' he added, after a pause. ' There is not any common sense 
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amongst you. Eetire to your quarters, Colonel Heyward ; and 
attend to your duty as an officer, instead of dreaming yourself 
Don Quixote.' 

* You recall your permission, General Middleton 1' said 
Colonel Seymour, dismayed. 

* I do recall it. Colonel Heyward, retire to your tent, at 
your peril, to await further orders. A rescue, indeed ! You are 
all mad together.' 

Ernest attempted to regain his advantage, but failed, and 
Was silent. Hertford signed to him to withdraw, and, himself 
taMng leave, followed him out ; Seymour remaining behind. 

For some short distance the two officers walked on together 
hi silence ; then Hertford said : 

* General Middleton has decided for you in the most prudent 
"^ay ; yet I am sorry he has done so. I believe you to be a 
passable knight-errant, though you have proved yourself a sorry 
sentinel. I am myself most anxious about Colonel Hamilton, 
and would fain have sent to seek him. Had you accepted the 
troop that was offered to you, you might have been permitted 
to go; 

*It was my purpose to have asked for a troop when I first 
fiought my uncle,' said Ernest somewhat sadly. * Your lordship 
blows that he refused me. Having offered myself to the ad- 
venture alone, it did not become me to retract.' 

* 0, very well,' said Lord Hertford ; * then I'll say no more 
^l>out it. I was not aware that Colonel Heyward was so proud, 
^^^ 1 would not have tendered him my counsel. But I think I 
^Ust bid you " good-night" here — our ways lie apart.' 

He extended his hand as if to take leave, but Ernest eagerly 
^^tained him. 

* Lord Hertford,' he said, after a moment's pause, * if I ac- 
^^Pted this troop, think you that my uncle would relent f 

* Come, that is somewhat more rational,' said the Marquis 
8ood-humouredly ; * there is nothing like trying.' 

' You think he will consent ]' said Ernest still eagerly. 

* I think it is possible, were he sufficiently well entreated,' 
^d the Marquis, with a meaning smile. 
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Ernest hesitated, then said somewhat diffidently : 

* I can at least do my best. My lord, might I ask — may I 
venture to entreat your support ?' 

Hertford smiled again somewhat gravely : 

* You want me to accompany you. I think not. The hour 
is so late that no time must he lost. Your uncle is displeased, 
and perchance not unjustly. He has hidden you to your tent, 
and it were hest to obey him. However,' he added, * I will do 
my hest for you. Go to your quarters, and get ready your 
troop, whilst I will obtain you permission. In any case there 
is no harm done, and you will he ready to start.' 

* And you think I have a chance ? said Colonel Heyward, 
when he had warmly thanked him for his kindness. 

* You have every chance, Colonel Heyward, if I can speak 
to your uncle. He hut seldom refuses me.' 

* And I have your approbation X 

* You have indeed ; may success attend you on your mis- 
sion ! For in good truth, if you accomplish it, we shall have no 
need to reproach you with negligence in your duty, in spite of 
what has happened to-night,' he added, with a smile, as, shaking 
Ernest's hand warmly, he once more turned in the direction of 
General Middleton's tent. 

Alas, for once he was unsuccessful in his mission. The 
General was obstinate, for he was angry ; and the calm grave 
reasoning of Hertford was not listened to. There was, indeed, 
just ground for the refusal. The party under Hamilton had 
not returned, it was true, but what was the cause of the delay ? 
If they had failed in their mission, Ernest could not assist them; 
if they had been attacked and overcome, it was too late for a 
rescue. Hertford knew this, but took a middle course of argu- 
ment. They might have been dealyed, and might yet meet the 
enemy, and might be glad of assistance from the camp. It was 
a chance, but it was not an impossibility, and he urged that no 
harm would be done in the venture. Colonel Seymour was 
there, and urged exactly the same, but it was with his usual 
loquacity and his usual heedlessness ; that both were fatal to 
hJB cause he had discoveTed too o^te-u. Both were fatal to 
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Ernest, as Hertford had from the first expected. Middleton 
remained inexorable ; and Hertford at last left the tent with a 
positive refusal to his request. He walked slowly and thought- 
^ftilly towards his young friend's quarters, unwilling to inflict 
the mortification of a second disappointment, and scarcely heed- 
*i^g the undercurrent of conversation that Seymour kept up 
-J^esolutely hy his side. As he drew near the tent, however, he 
^ttiarked nothing stirring. Everything seemed unusually quiet : 
the troop that he expected to see drawn up before the tent was 
Nowhere visible ; and he began to think either that Colonel 
Hamilton had returned, or that Ernest had given up the adven- 
ttire as hopeless. Seymour suggested that it was no use pro- 
ceeding, but Hertford had promised to return. He approached 
the tent, therefore, and challenged the guard ; but what was his 
surprise, his indignation, his perplexity when, in lieu of Colonel 
Heyward, he received a small billet, in which these words were 
tastily written: 

*My Lord, — Having waited in vain for your return, and 
*^iiig secure of your successful mediation, I have ventured to 
^^ticipate your message, and am starting to the rescue. 

* Your lordship's respectfully, 

'Ernest Heyward.' 

For once the cahn, grave, impassible Hertford was thoroughly 

^^Sty. He did not, however, give evidence that he was so ; but 

*^^ tone was sterner and colder than its wont when he directed 

•^e sentinej to inform Colonel Heyward that he should expect 

^ be waited on when he returned ; and then cut short the 

^i^nt of Colonel Seymour's exclamations and inquiries, and 

ordered him back to his quarters. He himself walked slowly 

"^k to General Middleton's tent for the third time that night. 

S® was angiy, not only with Ernest, but also with Middleton, 

^uose obstinacy and temper had been the original cause of the 

QUexiima ; by and by he began to be angry with himself for 

saving given the Colonel so much reason to trust his intercession. 

Had he been less confident of success, he argued, Ernest would 

not have dared to proceed upon his mission \ and when he had 
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remembered this he took home to himself most of his dissatis- 
faction, and arrived at the General's tent prepared to lay the 
matter calmly before him, and to take as much of the blame as 
he conscientiously could upon himsell 

General Middleton was, however, far less placable even than 
he had expected, and he had not been sanguine. He had, in- 
deed, every reason for displeasure : his temper, always irritable, 
was peculiarly sensitive on the matter of his personal authority. 
Ernest had seriously offended; and, for the second time that 
evening, a stormy interview was the consequence. Hertford 
left the General abruptly, and in some anxiety for Ernest ; and 
it is more than probable that, had Seymour been there with 
his usual interference, Ernest might have bitterly repented his 
indiscretion. 



CHAPTEE XI. 

* His arguments are the emblems of his mien, 
Mild but not faint, and forcing though serene/ Garth. 

It would be impossible to describe the indignation of Har- 
greaves when, on returning from executing his business, he 
found the General's tent unguarded, Ernest absent, and Middle- 
ton in a state of anger far exceeding any that he had ever yet 
given way to ; and his temper had been always a violent one. 
On the present occasion he had more than exhausted his very 
lengthened vocabulary of reproaches, which he heaped recklessly 
on Hertford, Ernest, and every one and every thing that came 
in his way, not excepting the unoffending Hargreaves himsel£ 
Colonel Heyward had hitherto avoided any open collision with 
his uncle ; and it was therefore with renewed astonishment that 
the soldier gathered from the tide of incoherent sentences with 
which he was honoured that Ernest was the chief, if not the 
only, offender. Where the Colonel himself was he did not at 
the moment know, and only hoped most devoutly that he had 
not entangled himself in some smoxi^ ^CTdi-^^, He would have 
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wished to proceed at once in search of him, but that was im- 
wssible ; and it was not until late on the following morning that 
tie took advantage of a commission in that quarter of the camp 
» wait upon his favourite ofl&cer. 

He arrived just at the right moment ; for Ernest, tired and 
adted after a successful adventure, had just ridden up slowly 
10 his tent and dismounted. Colonel Hamilton was with him ;. 
ffld Ernest, ere he entered his tent, laid his hand sportively on 
Ills Mend's steed, and said gaily : 

* Say no more, Hamilton, I pray you. I only did for you 
B^hat we should all do for each other, and what you would do 
gladly for me, if occasion required.' 

'^Nevertheless, I should feel most ungrateful did I not express 
something of my feelings towards you,' said the Colonel warmly. 
'It was a kind thought and a most gallant service, and does 
bnour to your friendship as well as good to our cause. I had 
fencied our mission was in vain until you joined us, and those 
Rascally Eoundheads are now properly served. I must to his 
JHtce to report myself; and next to Lord Hertford, as you say 
'twas through his influence that you joined me. You will come 
'nth me 1' 

* Why, no ; I must report myself to my uncle, with whom I 
parted hut coldly last night. Commend me to Lord Hertford, 
Colonel Hamilton ; but perchance there is a message awaiting 
Die.* And pressing his friend's hand, he turned to enter his 
'ient, in perfect ignorance of the offence for which he was about 
to he called to account. Seeing Hargreaves approach, he walked 
"ip to him with : 

'Well, Hargreaves, so you are come to greet me on my return 
^th an armful at least of reproaches; for I guess from your face 
*^t my last night's adventure has been visited on you.' 

*I do not know where you have been. Colonel, or what you 
*^ve dcme^ but the General is mighty angry with you ; and I 
Piess it has something to do with the sentinel affair.' 

*Nay, but that is too bad,' said Ernest, * to make so much of 
^e grievance. I had held it forgiven and forgotten. ^ Perhaps- 
rt may be by this time.' 
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* Why, for that, Colonel, I can't tell you. I've not seen the 
General this morning. But he was in a way when I did. I 
couldn't sleep a wink for the thought of it ; and if I was to IiV8 
till doomsday and the morning after, I couldn't forget it I 
don't know what he didn't say, or what you could have fkm^ 
sir ; but if ho had found you asleep at your post, he coaldnt 
have been more angry.' 

* Very likely not,' replied Ernest, laughing ; * that being pre- 
cisely the case, or rather,' he added, smiling at Hargreavee' look 
of horror, * it was Hertford disturbed me, and from as pleasant 
a dream as I ever had.' 

* AVell, sir, if you choose to do such things, I cant aay 
nothing.' 

* Choose !' exclaimed Ernest. * Why, how could I help ftJ 
Of course there was a scene — the General was displeased ; and, 
I must own, justly so ; and Hertford was a little bit rigid on 
the subject of discipline. And at last, but this was mndi 
later, I obtained the permission for which I had come thew 
— permission to make a sortie for the relief of Colonfll 
Hamilton.' 

* And did you go. Colonel V \ 
' 1 have but now returned ; and, as you perceive, have been | 

successful.' i 

* I understood,' replied Hargreaves, * that permission ^ : 
refused. They were saying so up yonder.' i 

* It was refused, Hargreaves, certainly ; but Lord Hertford 
Approved, and leaving him to obtain what I could not myselfi 1 
took French leave — and went.' 

* Without orders !' said Hargreaves, perfectly aghast at his 
coolness, and perhaps paying more attention than a Eoyalis* 
might have done to this disregard of discipline. 

* The orders were to follow, and I suppose they have don^ 
so,' said Ernest. * At least I hope so,' he added, a doubt for 
the first time flashing unpleasantly through his mind. 

* It is to be hoped for, indeed, sir ; or I would not be y^^ 
when you next meet the General.' 

* That will be very soon, then,' said Ernest; * for I am goi^ 
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iirectly ;' and, with a careless smile, he turned towards his 

le smile faded as he did so. The sentinel saluted him 
tfully, and, without speaking, tendered to him a letter. It 
om Hertford — grave, stem, and cold. It merely contained 
unction to wait upon him immediately, but Ernest guessed 
ntents at once. Either the message had not been favour- 
>r Hertford himself was displeased with him. Perhaps at 
st moment the second alternative seemed the worst; for he 
3eply attached to the Marquis, grave and undemonstrative 
•e the relations between them. 

3 set out at once, eager to obey this mandate if he had so 
[y failed in the last. 

t meanwhile to return to Colonel Hamilton. Having 
Bd himself to his grace, and received his commendations 
s good service, he proceeded to Lord Hertford's tent to 
him for his assistance in obtaining the reinforcements for 
Middleton was there also, his anger partially cooled as to 
kward effect, but his sense of injured dignity as bitter as 
. Both were anxious, however, for news of the foraging 
; and Colonel Hamilton's entrance was greeted with many 
isions of satisfaction and thankfulness. 
7ere you successful?' said the General, when the usual 
sies were interchanged. 'And why did you return so 

►ecause, had it not been for the efficient aid you sent us, 
Duld have returned with empty hands',' replied Hamilton 

sent you no aid I' exclaimed Middleton hotly. * If you 
3d such, it was no wish of mine. Why, it was the wildest 
ernes man ever heard of to send in search of you at that 

; was nevertheless successful whoever sent it,' said the 
b1, surprised. * I understood Colonel Heyward that it was 
. that I owed it ; to you and to Lord Hertford.' 
t was to his own imagination, I believe,' said Lord Hert- 
ravely. * I was unsuccessful in my mission.' 
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' Colonel Heyward should have told you. Colonel Hamilton,' 
criod Middlotoii, ^ that he met you in direct defiance of my 
orders ; tliough, of course, I do not now r^ret that he went. I 
could not dream that they would he of assistance to you.' 

* Why, in point of fact the real hattle was oyer/ said Hamil- 
ton, * and we wore within a mile of the camp.' 

' I told you so, my Lord Hertford,' said ^liddleton, bend- 
ing liis stem eyes on the calm features of his coadjutor. 'I told 
you that the scheme was a mad one, and that if aid were needed 
it would have hocn needed some hours before. I told you ft 
was too late for a rescue, and that it was mere folly to send one.* 

*Tho real hattle was over,' replied Hamilton quietly. 'We 
wore attacked many miles away hy a more numerous troop, and 
after a sharp skirmish defeated. Some of my men were wounded. 
1 myself lost my horse ; our supplies fell into the hands of the 
<«i(jmy, and my troop was dispersed. Nay,' he said, as Heii ' 
ford's grave eyc^s were fixed questioningly upon him, * my men 
fought liard, even desperately ; but being of inferior numbers, 
and encumbered with baggage, the chances were very much 
against us. Tlioro is, besides, somewhat less discipline witbtifl 
than with the foe, and our troops are less accustomed to service. 
W(i retroat(ul towards the camp, but our progress was slow ; "we 
wore embarrassed by our wounded, and the night was growing 
dark. We were already far later than we had expected to be. 
Tlioro was no chance of reaching the camp before morning, and 
wo pitched our touts to avoid the dangers of a night march on 
such a hilly road. About day-dawn, however, the alarm was 
given that a troop was approaching. We were soon on the alert, 
but discovered them to be friends. We detailed our misfortune; 
and your nephew insisted on our retracing our steps, and win- 
ning back our supplies. We did so, and were successful.' 

* Bravely done,' said Hertford. 
!Middleton was silent. 

Hamilton paused a moment, and continued : 

* Although thus reinforced we were still inferior in strength, 
-and our troops had been all night on the move. The foe, on 
the contrary, had been quietly encamped, and were prepared for 
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bance; but my men were all anxious to retrieye previous 
8, and our allies were yet more successful. I can only regret 

Greneral Middleton was not present to witness so brilliant a 

age of arms, that be might appreciate, as I do, the courage 

the loyalty of his gallant nephew.' 

Middleton may possibly have been pleased at the commen- 

on of his kinsman, but he did not see fit to show it. Hert- 

, after watching him intently for some moments, turned to 

oilton and said : 

* Colonel Heyward has deeply offended his imcle, and has 

transgressed all rules of discipline by the very action you 
ire; yet I think that the gallantry he has displayed and the 
ice he has rendered should appeal for forgiveness.* 
' Indeed I think so,* said Colonel Hamilton ; * and I will my- 
most earnestly entreat General Middleton to overlook the 
ice, which, I am convinced, was unintentional.' 
Sdiddleton shook his head. 

'Colonel Heyward is my nephew, but that is no reason for 
y. The affair belongs rather to a court-martial, and his 
3 will have to judge of it.' 

A court-martial — that is surely unnecessary severity,' said 
rfbrd and Hamilton in a breath. 

Kay,' replied Middleton, *'tis but justice. He has broken 
laws.' 

Ay, but in a manner that was worthy of praise, so gallant 
so loyal has he shown himself,' said Hamilton. * Leastways 
ink that he has merited his pardon.' 

Come, forgive and forget, General,' said Hertford, with a 
3. * With Colonel Hamilton, I would have you look lightly 
le offence.' 

You are always his champion,' said Middleton, relaxing, for 
ras not altogether displeased at being thus earnestly en- 
ed. ' Let him keep out of my way though, or abide by the 
squences.' 

lertford privately agreed with him ; for he knew Middleton 
. and that a moment of vexation might reverse his decision, 
bwever, thanked him warmly, and assured him that Ernest 
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should be duly reprimanded, and made sensible of the fault he 
had committed. 

The General took leave and retired, and Hamilton ako re- 
turned to his quarters. !N^ot many minutes later Colonel Hey- 
ward was ushered into Lord Hertford's presence. There was a 
flush on his cheek, a flash in his dark eyes, that told of mingled 
triumph, doubt, perplexity, and uneasiness; and he glanced 
eagerly towards the Marquis as he entered, probably to decide 
the extent of his displeasure. 

Hertford slowly lifted his eyes from the parchments he "was 
perusing, and fixed them upon the young soldier. He read Ms 
feelings at a glance, and knew that the dread of having offended 
him was by far the most prominent among them. The last spark 
of anger died away as he looked, and his tone was grave rather 
than stem ; the commander was forgotten in the friend. Still 
his promise to !Middleton recurred to him. 

* WeU, Colonel,* he said gravely, * what am I to say to yoaf 
Ernest coloured, but remained silent. Then the whole truth 

flashed upon him, and he answered ingenuously : 

* Indeed, my lord, I fear I have committed a sad indiscretion.'" 
' That is a mild way of putting it,' said Lord Hertford very 

gravely. *Your uncle would tell you that it was direct dis- 
obedience.' 

* I am really very grieved, my lord.' 

'You are very grieved, are you? That is an unexpected 
admission. Young men are but too glad to do as they please, 
and I think you have shown us that you are not an exception. 
You have incurred General Middleton's most serious displeasure.* 

*I am aware that I have done wrong, my lord,' rephed 
Ernest at once ; * but I trust you will believe that the offence was 
unintentional. I had full confidence in your lordship's in- 
tercession.* 

* And even so you had received precise orders. You may be 
brave and loyal. Colonel Heyward, and you most certainly are 
so ; but your discipline is of a most curious kind. "Well, you 
have done what vou liked, and must now look out for the con- 

sequence. I hear that you "weie sxiccessful.' 
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* We were, my lord.' 

* And I have heard brave reports of your conduct ; but that 
I expected. Do not look so pained, Colonel ; I have no wish 
to be harsh, though in screening you I may sin against the 
duties of a generaL We will say no more about it at present. 
I cannot, as I said before, help commending your courage, yet I 
lelieve I am acting in the wrong by giving you any commenda- 
tion at all.' 

'You are always kind, my lord,* replied Ernest. 

*I cannot help being kind to you, Ernest, more's the pity,* 
8aid Lord Hertford, with a smile. * I tell you that I wish you 
a little less valour or a Uttle more judgment, that I might once 
in a way be either seriously angry with you, or never have occa- 
sion to be angry at alL' 

*I hope it would be the second alternative,' replied Ernest, 
slso with a smile. 

*So do I, Colonel Hey ward, most sincerely. And now listen. 
General Middleton would have referred you to a court-martial, 
which might involve you in difficulties; for however many 
excuses your generals may find for you, a court-martial would 
ptobably be less lenient. I therefore warn and command yoa 
^ absent yourself for the present from the society of your uncle, 
*iid to leave all the rest to my judgment.' 

* I will do so, my lord, and thank you sincerely.' 

*And now you may leave me. Colonel Heyward, and re- 
*>^^ber my warning. It is well for you that Seymour has not 
*Ji this case interfered ; and it is well for you also that one of 
your commanders leans rather to clemency than otherwise. 
•Now farewell for the present. I have duties to perform, and 
yours will not be the better for the delay they have sustained.' 

* Pardon me, my lord, my duties were fulfilled, as far as was 
possible, before I asked permission to go.' 

* Then you were wiser than I deemed you. Au revoir^ 
Colonel.' 

Smest bowed and retired. 

As the door closed, the expression of the Marquis's face sud- 
denly relaxed from its sternness, and assumed a look at once 

1 
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sad and thoughtful. He T^as sincerely attached to Ernest ; ^ 
reprimand him was painful, though he felt it to he expedienti j 
but he was determined to shield him from all further conse- 
quences of his fault. He had earned a rebuke and received it 
Here Hertford desired the affair to end. 



CHAPTER XII. 

* I do tliink you might pardon him, and neither earth nor heaves 
grieve at the mercy.' Shakespeare. 

A FEW days went by. Middletonwas writing in his tent, or 
rather he had been so employed, and pens, ink, and paper still 
lay strewn before him ; but there was an expression of anxiety 
upon his brow and a restlessness in his eye that betokened » 
ruffled mind. 

The Eoyalist army had marched further south, and on ft 
clear day the General could distinguish in the distance the 
towers of Lord Leven's castle, the present abode of the Lady 
Anne Middleton. Through all his continuous and important 
duties, through the risks and dangers of many previous cam- 
paigns and the hurry and confusion of the present, Middleton 
had never forgotten the affectionate anxiety of a wife many 
years younger than himself, and whenever he found himself itt 
the vicinity of the castle, had been careful to send her due 
notice of his welfare. To Hargreaves, or to some other faithM 
dependent, had this duty been usually intrusted ; but at this 
period of our story their services had been claimed on matters 
of military importance, and JMiddleton found himself in a neW 
and not easily to be solved perplexity. 

Under ordinary circumstances the want could have been 
readily supplied, and Colonel Hey ward, as the nephew of bothy 
would have been a satisfactory and willing messenger. . Bn* 
Ernest was still in disgrace ; his uncle had forbidden him hi» 
piesence, and until his offence should be condoned it was impoa- 
flible to ask a favour at his hands. Middleton did not ask it, but 
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he sat fuming in liis tent, his displeasure rather increasing than 
subsiding as time brought no solution to his problem. 

Fp to this time Colonel Heyward, secure in the friendship 
)f Hertford, and supported by the unanimous verdict of his 
Jomrades, had found the temporary displeasure of his uncle a 
ess heavy burden than he had at first anticipated. His duties 
^ere sufficient to engross his thoughts and pass away his time ; 
nd though he would willingly have met his uncle's advances, 
ie was prudent enough to abstain from an interview which 
light only have altered his position for the worse. It was not 
state of affairs which could last, and now the General's known 
Brplexity seemed to offer the young Colonel an easy means 
? propitiation. Unwilling, however, a second time to offend 
in, by appearing unbidden before him, he had recourse to the 
Ivice and assistance of Lord Hertford, with what result we 
All shortly see. 

It was stiU tolerably early in the day, and Middleton, who 
id written for advice to Hertford, was waiting impatiently for 
8 answer, when a low tap at the door aroused him, and Colonel 
eyward entered. 

Without giving the General time to speak, Ernest at once 
ipped forward, and kneeling on one knee, took his imcle's hand 
lus and raised it to his lips ere Middleton had fully re- 
vered from his surprise. 

* Colonel Heyward !' he exclaimed at last ; but though the 
aes seemed hasty, there was a relenting look upon his fea- 
ces. 

*The same. General,' replied Ernest ; * the same, who takes 
vantage of this opportunity to ask his [uncle's pardon, his 
mmander's clemency, for an involuntary infringement of his 
mdate.' 

* An involuntary infringement !' cried the General. Then, in 
J usual voice and manner, * Well, rise, nephew, and inform 
>, if the past disobedience was unintentional, to what compli- 
ion of motives I must assign the present. I believe that I 
d forbidden you to seek me.' 

' Lord Hertford was aware of my intention,' said Ernest. \ 
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* Humph !* was the gracions answer. Then, after a p«ue, 
* \VclL what have you come for? I am full of perplexities and 
imrticularly husy : so I warn you, nephew, if you have anylwffl" 
ness to tran^ct with me« to out with it at once, or postpone it 

Ho glancovl earnestly at his nephew as he spoke. He vis 
pleasod with him in his heart for coming, although he would 
not have acknowledged it 

* I will choo^o the first alternative,* replied the Colonel 'I 
came to offer you my service for the conveyance of your letter.' 

* Heyday !' crieil the General * Here's a knight-errant for 
you ! Just what I was wishing to ask you, and should haTO 
done if you had not gone and got yourself into such a sciape. 
But who in the world informed you that I wanted a messenger f 

* In goiHl tmtli tliat is nothing to wonder at, when ti» 
whole camp is full of it,' said Colonel Seymour, as he entered. 
' Grood-morrow. General Middleton.' 

* For the third time to-day, Colonel Seymour,' said the 
General stiflly. 

* But for the fear of contradicting you I would say fte 
fourth,' retorted the Colonel, as lie turned to Ernest. ^ I ^ 
delighted to find f/ow here, Colonel Hey ward ; and now that my 
stately cousin has folio weil on my heels, we shall make quite 8 
pleasant little gathering.' 

Lord Hertford, whose entrance had occasioned the latte 
portion of the speech, seemed hardly inclined to indorse 11^ 
sentiment. He looked straight at Middleton, as though ^ 
would assure himself of the result of Ernest's interview. InlJ 
opinion the presence of Colonel Seymour was not, on the p^ 
sent occasion, a desirahle addition to the party. 

* At your service, !Middleton. Seymour, I had fancied y 
on duty, Ernest Heyward, you have found your way here 1 
fore me, I trust with success.' 

'If not, let me add my intercession to that of the Comm£ 
der's commander,' said his cousin. 

' I am at a loss to understand you, sir,' said Middleton, wi 
dignity. 
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Hertford made a movement in advance, but Seymour was 
too quick for him. 

*Then Colonel Heyward is forgiven,' he said impetuously. 
'Ernest, my dear fellow, I congratulate you.' Then lowering 
his voice, with a mischievous glance at Middleton, *■ I see it i$ 
something to have uncles in high places after all.' 

* Seymour,' began Ernest reproachfully. 
His friend only laughed. 

* 0, perhaps it is only a delightful precedent. That would 
be better even than I thought,' he said gaily, unconscious of 
the storm that was surely, if slowly, gathering ; and Hertford's 
warning, * For Heaven's sake, Seymour, be silent !* perhaps only- 
accelerated the danger. 

Middleton sprang from his seat, and glared furiously at the 



' You are mistaken,' he said presently ; and his tones, calmer 
than of wont, were not less ominous on that account. * Or,' he 
added, * to speak correctly, gentlemen, it is / who have been 
mistaken; I had supposed that Colonel Heyward's offence 
might, on account of exceptional circumstances, have been 
hannlessly condoned without offering ground for accusations 
either of precedent or partiality. As, however, it has unhappily 
occasioned both, I beg to recaU my previous decision, and refer 
the matter to the judgment of his grace, aided by a general 
conrt-martiaL My Lord Hertford, may I request you to take 
chaise of my nephew's sword % and Colonel Seymour will have 
the goodness to summon hither the Knight-Marshal.' 

A dead silence supervened. Hertford, dismayed at the turn 
affairs had taken, stood stern and thoughtful. Seymour, shocked 
*t the result of his imprudent words, would have ^given worlds 
to bave recalled them. He was a good-hearted man, but his 
fcUy and want of tact were inconceivable. 

'Colonel Heyward, you may give up your sword to me.* 

The words came from General Middleton, and were instantly 
obeyed. Then, folding his arms, Ernest stood silently before 
^im. The others looked on. Seymour was the first to speak. 

* Under favour, General Middleton]' J 
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* Under no favour, sir/ said the General sternly. 

*Your decision sounds somewhat harsh. Your gallant n< 
phew — ^ 

* His grace will judge between us. Will you send for th 
Knight-Marshal as I desired you, sir, or must I go for hii 
myself?* 

*■ I don*t care if you do,' was the inward retort ; but Emea 
with a hasty gesture, warned his friend to obey. 

* It will be better for us both,' he whispered hurriedly. 
The General caught the words. 

* Colonel Hey ward is brave,' he said angrily. * It is to "fc 
hoped he will be as ready for the court to-morrow as he appeal 
to be for the provost to-day.' 

*A good soldier,' replied Ernest,** fears nothing, save sii 
and dishonour.' 

* He should fear disgrace^ Colonel Heyward.' 

* Not when it is undeserved,' said the young officer foarlesslj 

* For goodness' sake, Ernest Heyward,' broke in Hertfor<3 
* do not anger the General further.' 

* Not at all,' said Middleton cooUy. * He is only affording 
precedent for arguing with his superior officer.' 

Ernest coloured and abstained from further remark. SeJ 
mour, having received another angry reminder from the Genersu 
condescended to obey his orders, but with a reluctance that fc 
once was blent with a strong and not uncalled-for self-reproach 
The position of the rest was meanwhile sufficiently embarrassing 
No one attempted to speak. Ernest was, by the mere fact o 
his situation, constrained to silence; Hertford, thoughtful an< 
anxious, stood briefly revolving in his mind the difficultie 
that every minute seemed accumulating. Middleton, harasse* 
and angry, yet determined to carry the matter with a hig] 
hand, turned his back upon them both,, and busied himself as 
siduously with his papers. Whilst matters were still in thi 
unsatisfactory position, the door opened, and the Knight-Mai 
shal. Sir Edward Sydenham, and Colonel Seymour entered th 
tent together. The latter officer, having acquitted himself of hi 
Tihgracious errand, would most gladly have abstained from wit 
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Tiessing its result, had not a sense of manliness detained him. 

He could not but acknowledge that it was his indiscretion 

'wliich had brought matters to this undesirable crisis ; and such 

ym% the case, he considered it his duty at least to stand by his 

feiend, even if he were of no material assistance to him. 

Sir Edward saluted the General and Lord Hertford, and 
then gave a quick glance round the tent. Colonel Seymour 
had left him in doubt for what purpose his presence was re- 
quired, and it was with considerable reluctance that he now 
drew his conclusions from the scene before him. Hertford 
looked grave and anxious ; Middleton angry, but somewhat dig- 
lufied ; Ernest stood slightly apart, but save that his brow wore 
« sterner expression than usual, and that his sword, detached 
fom his belt, lay at the feet of his uncle, there was nothing to 
mark him as the offender, though the practised eye of the Mar- 
shal at once perceived such to be the case. Before he coidd 
*peak, however, Hertford advanced. 

* General Middleton — ' 

* I will be at your service in five minutes, my lord. Mean- 
while, Sir Edward—' 

' Forgive my interruption. General, but Sir Edward can wait 

^ instant, and, by your leave, I cannot. I have considered 

^'^ matter seriously, and I pray you to reflect before placing 

7^ young officer in a situation from whence you might find 

^*^fiBculty in extricating him with honour. His offence has 

^^n, to my mind, already condoned, as it certainly has abeady 

^^n rebuked. Here the affair should end. Brought imder 

^e notice of the Duke, it becomes a matter of publicity, and 

^ such might be visited severely. At present it is private — 

^tween your nephew and yourself; or at least there are very 

^V who have, so far, had any distinct cognisance of it. The 

^^Tdict rests, therefore, with yourself. Consider,' he resumed, 

^"^ter a momentary pause had drawn no concession from the 

"General, * the good service he has so often rendered ; con- 

^^^t it with this one scarcely voluntary offence, and I am sure 

^ou will lean to mercy. Still inexorable? Then, General 

^liddleton, I cease to intercede; but I ask you to remember 
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t^iat, as yonr coadjntator no less than as your friend, I have mo^ 
than once expressed my opinion on the sobject. The onus non 
rests vith toil' 

Hertford drew aside as he spoke, and casting a look of giavo 
regret on Ernest, prepared to let things take their conise. Hiv- 
words had, however, some effect Middleton seemed nneasf 
and undetermined, and it was with visible hesitation that hn 
ordered the Marshal to place Colonel Heywaid under aires'/. 

Sydenham bowed deferentially to the General, then tamed 
to Ernest. Seymour stepped between them. 

' This is too bad f he exclaimed. ' General, you surely on- 
not mean it f 

' Colonel Seymour, if you behave in this way to-morrow, I 
shall arrest you for mutiny. I must beg you to allow Sir Ed- 
ward Sydenham to perform his duty.' 

But the Knight-Maishal still lingered, either in doubt of the 
General's decision, or in the good-natured hope that the delay 
might be of advantage to the prisoner. Catching Middleton's 
eye he found himself obliged either to speak or to retire. He 
chose the first. 

* Is it your pleasure, then. General, that I take Colonel Hey- 
ward under arrest ?* he asked slowly and distinctly, as if he in* 
tended the fact to be deeply impressed on the mind of his* 
hearers. * And also that, under sanction of his grace, a court- 
martial be convened for the trial of the same to-morrow ? 

* Such is my desire,' said the General, laying down his pe^ 
in some surprise. In the strict Covenanting army he had never' 
been asked to repeat his commands. 

Sir Edward was fain to retire, when Hertford spok® 
earnestly : 

* It is not to late too revoke tliis sentence, General, but iha* 
of a court-martial is irrevocable.' 

* If Colonel Heyward be truly innocent, he has no cause to- 
fear it.' 

' It might easily be a harsh one,' said Hertford. 

* And 2k just one. We waste time, gentlemen.' 

* You should consider, General,' said Seymour, *that thei« 
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is a difference between an intentional disobedience and a little 
liarmless impetuosity.' 

* The court will be most careful in defining that diflference,' 
said the General coldly. * Sir Edward, have you anything fur- 
ther to advance f 

* I cannot believe/ said Sir Edward respectfully, * that 
Colonel Heyward, whom we know to be so brave and zealous, 
conld wiUingly have gone astray from his duty.' 

* It is really a most singular thing/ said General Middleton, 
'that you all take part with my nephew except myself.' 

* It is precisely because he is your nephew, and not oursy 
that you hold it so necessary to be strict with him/ said Hert- 
ford presently.' *But much as I abhor partiality, General, is it 
not possible to carry one's scruples too far ?* 

The General seemed slightly staggered by the last remark. 

*I wish I could think with you,' he said. Then he was 
silent, and another interval of suspense succeeded. It was a 
curious scene throughout. The affection of a kinsman and the 
authority of a general had been already warring with each other 
in the breast of Middleton ; but whilst the influence of Lord 
Hertford was a powerful auxiliary to Ernest, pride, obstinacy^ 
*nd irritation at the interference of Seymour weighed down the 
<^ppOBite scale and kept the balance even. Seymour had now 
^ly retired into the background \ Hertford, on the contrary, 
^as firm in his opinion. Sir Edward seemed ready to support 
^ j and if Ernest himself made no effort to regain his uncle*& 
good graces, he had ceased to incense him with protestations 
^' argument. It was to him Middleton looked as he reflected 
®n his verdict. He remembered that Ernest was voung, there- 
^ore wilful, rash too, and impetuous. He did not believe in his 
^®art that the offence was intended; and if not, had it not 
steady been sufficiently atoned for % He knew the proud sen- 
^tive nature with which he had to deal, and felt that the sus- 
pense and anxiety of his present position must alone have been 
"^Wy painfuL Moreover, as Middleton felt with some com- 
punction, it was less the offence which his nephew had com- 
^tted than the interference of Colonel Seymour that h&d tvy 
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furiously angered him ; and putting things at their worst, the 
intercession of so many brave officers was a powerful incentive 
in his favour. Ho was already considering if it were possible 
to withdraw with dignity from his position, when two othflt 
voices were added to the discussion by the entrance of Colonel 
Stafford and Major Hurst, both at that time on his staff. 
The General turned hastily towards them. 

* Good-morrow, gentlemen. Your presence could not have 
been timed more happily.' 

* We are entirely at your service, General,' said Stafford 
courteously. * But what do I see — Colonel Hey ward !' 

* Wo were considering of a court-martial, gentlemen,* said 
the General nervously. * My nephew, as you perceive, is the 
offender.' And with a few brief words he laid the particulaa 
of the affair before them. 

Colonel Stafford looked surprised. 

* I had heard of the offence,' he said gravely ; ' but I ima- 
gined that it had been forgiven.' 

' * Circumstances have occurred,' replied the General, * which, 
this morning induced me to reconsider the matter, and even, a^ 
you perceive, to discuss the wisdom of bringing the affair under 
the jurisdiction of his grace. My Lord Hertford, however, and. 
Sir Edward Sydenham are of different opinion.' 

* And you wish us — ' 

* To throw your vote into the scale, gentlemen, and so bring 
the discussion to an end. Major Hurst has not spoken. Let 
us have his opinion also.' 

A peculiar expression passed over the Major's face before he 
spoke. Of all the votes that could hav« been called for on 
Ernest's behalf, his was the least likely to be favourable. Li the 
first place, his nature, harsh and suspicious to a degree, was un- 
likely to construe leniently a case over which the least shadow 
of uncertainty could be thrown ; in the second place, he cordially 
disliked Colonel Hey ward. There had been no open quarrel 
between them j a slight difference of opinion, in which Ernest 
had been victorious, had been succeeded by a coolness, which 
had been considerably increased by his unexpected promotion 
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)nelcy — a post which the ambition of Hurst had for 
aspired to on his own account. He now hailed with 
occasion when his maHce might be gratified, if not in 
odng of the General's present harsh decision, at least 
Longation of an interview so mortifying to the pride 
L 

opinion would carry more weight,' he said coldly, 
illowed a brief converse with the officer in question.' 
looked up surprised; Middleton bent his head in 
t it was Stafford who formaUy opened the inteiTOga- 

lel Heyward,' he said, gravely but respectfully, * it 
Greneral's good pleasure that we investigate with him 
and circumstance of the offence wherewith you are 
ith a view of bringing it before the Duke or of sum- 
missing it, may it please you to answer clearly and 
the few questions which we shall put to you for the 
erstanding of the case ?' 
bowed. 

le circumstances in which I am placed at present, 
> it would be useless as well as ungracious to refuse 
J with your request ; and I shall therefore be willing 
, as clearly and distinctly as you can wish, any and 
tion which I conceive not derogatory to my honour.' 
; enough, any way,' muttered Major Hurst * Allow 
» first place. Colonel Heyward, to place before you a 
of your case, as I have received it from the (xeneral. 
)rrect me if wrong.' 
bowed. 

pears that on the 21st of this month,' continued 
olonel Hamilton being delayed on a foraging party, 
3vil being apprehended, you were desirous of heading 
and applied for permission to General Middleton. 
est being denied, you solicited Lord Hertford to 
the General, and urge upon him a reconsideration of 
. • His lordship consented, and desired you to prepare 
bie, and await Ms return.' 
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' Just so, Major Hurst/ replied the ColoneL 

*Lord Hertford, having failed in his mission, returned tA 
once to your tent He found that you had already started, in 
direct defiance to your Greneral's commands. Was this so f 

* Not exactly, sir.' 

* You "vvill observe, gentlemen,' said Hurst dryly, * that yoa 
were on the point of committing an innocent man. It appeals 
that Colonel Hoyward never headed the sortie.' 

* I did not say that. I merely objected as to the form in 
which the question was conveyed, and which accused me of 
having left in direct defiance to orders.' 

' It is all the same thing,' said Hurst.' 

* Not quite,' remarked Stafford. * We are anxious to find 
out, not whether the expedition was taken out or not— we 
are, unliappily, aware that it was. We have only to inquiie a§ 
to what were the motives, and in what consist the excuses^ 
which led Colonel Hey ward to that course of conduct. In the 
one case he would be guilty of a serious offence ; in the latter of 
a simple indiscretion, which it would be wholly unnecessaiy to 
bring before the Duke. May I ask you,' he added, turning to 
the young oilicor, * did Lord Hertford give any hopes of being 
successful in liis mission V 

* Tlio very greatest,' replied Ernest, without hesitation; 
* amounting, indeed, well-nigh to certainty.' 

* You may note that reply, gentlemen,' said Stafford. 

* Lord Hertford,' said Major Hurst, * is Colonel Heyward'^ 
statement correct V 

*Do you doubt my word. Major Hurst f said the yonng^ 
officer haughtily. * In that case I decline to answer an/ 
further questions.' 

It was Hurst's ungenerous purpose, by innuendoes and other^ 
wise, either to throw a false colouring on the feicts whic^ 
presented themselves, or, failing in this, to extort fifom thO' 
young Colonel such retorts as might further exasperate ^ 
uncle. Up to this time he had been foiled by the coolness and 
self-possession of the prisoner; and although the flashing ej9 
and heightened colour had been proof that his words had not 
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lost upon Mm, Ernest was too much pained by his uncle's 
<li8plea8rire, too harassed by the uncertainty of his position, 
which became every moment more distressing, to care much for 
the assumption of a man for whom he had neither affection nor 
esteem. That this man could, however, bring his malice and 
his jealousy into such an occasion as the present, it would have 
been hard even now to convince him. His indignant reply was 
at once turned to account by his foe. 

* I am to understand then that, fearing to commit yourself 
further by answering, you wish the law to take its course ?* 

' Good heavens. Major Hurst !' cried Stafford angrQy, * you 
forget — ' 

*It is Colonel Heyward who forgets himself,* said Hurst 
dovly. * Lord Hertford has not yet answered my question.' 

* I have been silent from astonishment, Major Hurst. Never- 
theless, you shall have my answer. I assure you, gentlemen, 
that had I foreseen for a moment the possibility of a refusal, I 
Aonld neither have spoken as I did to Colonel Heyward, nor 
wasted my time in a vain errand to the General. I hope you 
tte satisfied. Major Hurst. Colonel Stafford, though so many 
jears your senior, has, I perceive, more indulgence for the im- 
patience of youth than you have.* 

Major Hurst bowed stiffly. 

* Colonel Heyward,' he said, 'may I ask one further 
question % How long did you await Lord Hertford's return ?* 

* It was not quite an hour,* replied Ernest, after a pause. 
*lfot an hourl* resumed Hurst. * That was small space in 

which to walk half a mile and to negotiate such a question. 
^Qus throws some light upon the subject. What reasons in- 
duced you to set out at last ?* 

*The fear that by waiting the expedition would be vain.' 

* Or the fear that Lord Hertford's return would prevent it 
^together f 

' No, sir,' said Ernest indignantly. ' I had no doubt of his 
•success.' 

*And you think you did right, Colonel Heyward?* said 
Stafford somewhat gravely. 
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' I did think so then^ replied Ernest. 

* And now T asked ^lajor Hurst. 

* I perceive I was mistaken.' 
' Then you plead guilty ]* 

' No such thing/ cried 'Stafford. * Hurat, how can youf 

* I am merely arranging the Colonel's own words in a mom 
compact and intelligible form,' said Major Hurst firmly. 'I 
believe such was their import.' 

' Have you any further questions to ask. Major Hnzst f and 
General Middleton. 

* None, I believe, General,' 

* Tlicn prepare the verdict. Is Colonel Heyward proved 
guilty or not of direct and deliberato defiance to my orders t 
That is the charge to you. Nay, you need not retire. There is 
division ? Each separately, then. Lord Hertford f 

* Not guilty.' 

* Colonel Stafford ; Sir Edward f 

* We are both of the same opinion.' 

* Major Ilurst, you are silent. You believe the Colonel 
guilty r 

* I do^ General.' 

* Of direct and deliberate defiance V said Lord Hertford. 

* I dn^ my lord.' 

* And you, Seymour?' said the GeneraL 

' I believe him to be perfectly guiltless of all and everythingr 
save a too great eagerness for the good of his cause,' was the 
warm answer. 

* And this exploit f 

* Was rash — rash in the extreme, but no worse,' said Hertford 
firmly. 

* What is to be done, then]' said Middleton nervously. 
* Will a majority suffice ; or must it, in the divided state of opinion, 
be still submitted to the Duke ?' 

* Considering the great disproportion of the votes, there can 
be no difficulty in accepting the verdict of the majority,' said 
liord Hertford. 

* It would bo safest^ said Hurst. 
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* The circumstances of the case, and the general high cha- 
^^^tei of this young officer, seem quite to justify our accept- 
^^ce of Lord Hertford's opinion,' said Colonel Stafford. 

* The opinion of so distinguished an officer is of itself quite 
®^cient,* said the General courteously. * We will consider this 
^fiair at an end. But listen,' he added, as he laid his hand on 
his young kinsman's shoulder, * if we have been harsh, let it be 
a lesson for the future ; and should I again stand between you, 
and your courtship of danger, remember that it is as safe, and in 
the end quite as pleasant, to think before you acV 

lord Hertford here approached, and taking up the sword, 
placed it in the young Colonel's hand. 

*It has been so bravely wielded, and has been of such 
service to our cause, that I cannot but rejoice at its speedy 
restoration,' he said gravely. * But your courage must be tem- 
pered with prudence and discretion, would you have it of real 
iise to your comrades and otherwise than dangerous to yourself.'' 

*You have had a narrow escape even now,' said General 
Middleton ; * but for once we will let you off. Gentlemen, I 
^lieve that our business is concluded.' 

* One moment,' said Ernest hastily. 
*Well,' said the General, surprised, * what do you want with 

^ now V 

*Only this, General. I would know if my innocence be 
^y established ; or if I am only " let off" at the entreaty of 
y^ese gentlemen ]' 

'And pray what difference can that possibly make?' said 
^e General. 

*The very greatest,' replied Ernest ; * as in the latter case I 
^tould have some difficulty in accepting your decision.' 

'Do you hear this, gentlemen?' said the General. 

'I think your nephew shows considerable spirit,' said 
Stafford. 

Hertford shrugged his shoulders. 

* The foolish boy cannot let well alone,' he muttered. Then, 
^oud, *I believe, General, we may safely assure ColoneL 
H&yward that his innocence is made clear to all.' 
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' Save out .' said Major Hurst. 

' And that is — X said Colonel Heyward. 

* Myself,* replied the Major. He paused, then added 
slowly, ' Our prior acquaintance has convinced me that ColoaeZ 
Heywaivl prefers his own inclinations to the advice of \m 
elders.' 

At that instant the lememhrance of their past resentment 
returneil like a flash of light to the mind of our herD, and for 
the iirst time he fully realised the ungenerous motives and 
malicious intentions of his rivaL 

* And L Major Hurst,' he replied, with imprudent bitter- 
ness, *' Wlieved you, in spite' of that acquaintance, the man of 
honour and int^rity which I now fear you are not.' 

Passion, rage, indignation nearly choked Major Hurst 
He laid liis hand on his sword, hut could not reply. 

* No violence,' said Sir Edward, stepping suddenly hetweea 
them. * Kemember in whose presence you stand, gentlemen.' 

' Were it in the Eoyal Court I would have satisfeustion for 
this !' cried ^Nlajor Hurst. 

* I shall l)e happy to give you satis&ction at any hour you 
name, Major Hurst,' said the Colonel haughtily. 

* I shall wait upon you accordingly. Colonel Heyward.' 

* Grentlemeu T thundered the General, * is this a fit place for 
your quarrels \ Stand hack, Ernest Heyward, and speak again 
at your peril ! Major Hurst, has anything passed between you 
and my nephew % Xo answer. Then I must necessarily conclude 
that there is something. Colonel Heyward, has anything oc- 
curred between you and this officer previous to this morning f 

'Nothing that I could have conceived would have called 
forth his animus on an occasion like this,' said Ernest, very 
quietly. 

* Then something has occurred, Major HursL' 
Ernest stepped forward. 

* If you would allow us to settle it between us — ^ he began. 

* I shall allow nothing of the kind, Colonel Heyward. 
Major Hurst, your evidence is prejudiced. My nephew may 
^ezefore consider himself completely acquitted. GrentLemen, 
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you may retire ; and remember you are strictly recommended 
^ ieep the peace.' 

The officers bowed and retired ; all except Hertford and 
^est ; they were detained by the General, who now asked the 
letter if he would still take the letter. 

'I shall be most willing to do so,' said Ernest, at once. * I 
have finished my duties and can start directly.' 

*Well, you do not bear malice, which is all as it should 
be,' said Middleton, smiling. * There is my note, nephew, and 
you must bring me an answer. Au revoirJ 

Ernest bowed ; and Middleton extending his hand, he raised 
it to his lips, and grasping Lord Hertford*s warmly in his own, 
ieft the tent to prepare for his expedition. 

Hertford soon followed. Seymour was waiting for him out- 
ide, and congratulated him heartily on the successful issue of 
ihe affair. Hertford received him coldly, and answered with a 
item rebuke. 

* It's no use, Hertford,' said Seymour, laughing, when he had 
istened for about a minute. * You have favoured me with your 
iectures a thousand times before. I act only with the very best 
intentions, and shall therefore continue always to do so.' 

* Very well,' replied Hertford. ' But let me inform you 
4at your very best intentions only harm your friends. Colonel 
Heyward has suffered much annoyance, and, but for me, would 
bave been actually arrested, only on account of your un- 
pardonable interference. He is brave and loyal and true- 
learted, and one whose friendship you should value. See that 
on do not ruin him by your folly.' And turning abruptly 
•om him, he walked slowly in the direction of his quarters. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

' A gracious woman, whose reserve denies 
The power to utter what consumes her heart.' 

WOOLMEB. 

In a spacious apartment of his fine old castle sat the Earl of 
Leven, Alexander Leslie. He was an old man, and his deeply- 
furrowed brow spoke of hard struggles in foreign lands as well 
as in his own. His life had been an eventful one. Bom in 
a comparatively tranquil and private sphere, as the son of 
Captain George Leslie of Balgovie, he had early embraced the 
military profession, and had served with some distinction in 
Holland under Gustavus Adolphus, who had promoted him 
to the rank of lieutenant-general, and finally created him a 
field-marshal. 

His conduct in the defence of Stralsund against Wallenstein, 
and later in that of the Isle of Eugen, surrounded his name 
with a new halo of victory ; and when the death of Gustavus 
rendered his presence in Sweden unnecessary he was recaUed 
to Scotland by the Covenanters to take the chief command 
against the King. He took the Castle of Edinburgh by assanlty 
without the loss of one man, and then marched against King 
Charles. His army was strict in discipline and rigid in re- 
ligious observances. The soldiers were summoned to sermons 
by the beat of drums, and at sunrise and sunset the camp 
resounded with psalms and canticles, whilst their blue bannen 
were adorned with the arms of Scotland in gold, and phari- 
saical protestations to the righteousness of their cause. In 
person Leslie was small and slightly deformed, but he was a 
vigilant, skilled, and experienced general. To him the King 
surrendered at Newark. 

He had been writing, but his task was now finished, and 
pushing aside pen and parchment he paced the room with a 
quick firm step, as unhesitating and as soldier-like as in his 
youth. Half an hour passed away. He opened the casement 
and looked out into the surrounding country. The rich green 
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&ts of early summer were clotliiiig bank and brae, and the air 
Be it wafted into the room was full of fragrance. Bat the old 
iKian did not heed it — he had no sympathy now with the young 
Mauty of nature; he had once, perhaps, but it was half a 
entoiy ago. His summer, his autumn too, were long past ; 
lis tastes had been chilled and blighted by the snows of an 
ntimely winter; and his heart, deprived of most of its once 
naed treasures, concentrated its dying affections in the soldier's 
ssUess ambition. 

He pushed aside with an impatient gesture the long green 
ranches of ivy, and looked out into the garden. It was very 
met The birds sang, and the breeze swept by, and the 
aaves rustled gently, and the green grass was he^vy with a 
Boent shower ; but there were no footsteps on the broad walk, 
10 accents in the dark pine grove, no ringing laughter echoing 
mong the distant bushes, and he sighed ; for children's voices, 
Inldren's footsteps had once been heard there. Poor man ! it 
VB8 all silent now. Suddenly a thought seemed to strike him, 
flud taming abruptly he rang the bell with a peal that sum- 
Doned the servant in haste to the apartment. Yet the peal 
Vtt not an angry one. There was dignity even in its hastiness. 
Ek spoke volumes to the acute observer, as did his most trivial 
teticm. The man who had learnt his lesson of life under the 
nde of Gustavus Adolphus, who had commanded proud armies, 
Hid had asserted, even before royalty, his uncompromising de- 
votion to his cause, commanded as a soldier should command, 
K he would have obeyed as a soldier must obey. 

'Bequest Lady Anne Middleton to honour me with her 
(nseace.' 

The servant retired. 

Lord Leven drew two chairs to the window, and proceeded 
^ occupy one himselfl In a few moments a slow step was 
laaid, and a lady entered. 

Cold, dignified, and indescribably haughty in manner, the 
iidy Anne Middleton was, in many ways, a feminine repro- 
action of her father. The last and only surviving of many 
iuldren, she most perfectly resembled him, paxtakmg o!^^ ^i 
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his virtues and his faults. Full forty snnimeis had at this 
time passed over her, scarcely impairmg the smallest ereii of 
her chamis, but adding, as time went on, new stateliness to Itf 
figure, new haughtiness to her heart. The snowy locks thik 
shaded her father^s brow were, in her, exchanged for a gloaij 
and almost purple blackness ; and her eyes, large, Instrous, and 
darkly beautiful, softened at times to an expression of woman^ 
tenderness, that banished for the moment all trace of her nnul 
quccnliness and pride. As Mistress Anne Leslie of Balgovie 
she had been the acknowledged beauty of the Scottish capital; 
but it was less the loveliness of her person than the noUa 
qualities of her mind that had captivated the impetnons wam- 
hcarted Middleton, then well-nigh as old as her ^Either. She 
had married him to escape from a home that was distastofidi 
from a hearth that was desolate ; her father was ever in fhe 
council or the battle-field, and her brothers and sisteiswen 
scattered and gone. She married, and again she was desolatir 
for Sir Thomas Middleton was a soldier also. 

At first, indeed, their partings, if frequent, had been alflO 
brief, but as time went on they became more and ni(Be 1 
lengthened. For the last five years they had been alm'ost «»• 1 
tinual. Other sorrows and anxieties disturbed the happiness rf 
her home, and at length, when the engagement was begun and 
Middleton left the Parliament for the King, she bade adieu to 
a spot saddened by the recollection of past joys and hallowed 
by many a bereavement, and took up her residence in Ixnd 
Lcvcn's castle, to be again, as in her neglected girlhood, th0 
proud and stately mistress of her father's household. But colli 
as many people fancied her, as even her own father fonnd her# 
she was less so than she seemed. Her character had been early 
dulled by solitude and neglect, and the tenderness which fitiA 
lingered there was mostly hidden out of sight. She was re* 
served even with her nearest and dearest, with her childien, 
hor father, and her husband ; and the latter was, perhaps, fhfi 
only one who understood her, and better by her letters than bj 
their life together. The very difference of their natures waa 
a22other tie between them, as the likeness between the father 
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Aughter had been but another barrier to part them ; 
ras cold and haughty and reserved, and it was only 
Bhes that their love for each other could be guessed, 
.e present occasion one quick glance from Lord Leven 
L him that his daughter had intrenched herself behind 
; of hauteur and reserve, which it was in vain for him 
t to overthrow. Once in her life Lady Anne had un- 
him her secret feelings ; they had been misunderstood, 
lad withdrawn them from his view for ever. Lord 
as accustomed to these moods, but their frequent oc- 
iiad not taught him how to meet them. Had General 
a been there the barriers of reserve would have been 
[ted by his warmth and emjyressement ; but Lord Leven 
he General, and so they remained as they were. He 
his chair, and advancing to meet her, kissed the pale 
lis daughter as she stood before him. She bowed. It 
, promising beginning, and as Lord Leven retreated to 
and threw open the window to relieve his embarrass- 
> thought crossed his mind that a forlorn hope, or a 
and struggle with the foe, would be more to his taste 
olonged tete-Ortete with the queenly Lady Anne. She 
ent, her delicate hands pressed tightly together, and 
eyes fixed inquiringly on his face, 
it for you, Anne,' he said at length, *,as I thought you 
rchance have heard from the General' 
dear father, when have I ever heard from my husband 
^ou uninformed of the fact ]' 

^, no ; I don't think you have, my dear,' he replied, 
re is no reason why you should have sent to me at 
.e whatever, especially as we do not think quite alike,* 
boldly. 

ve not heard from him,' she repeated, 
ink, then, my dear, that you ougM to have heard, 
yiiddleton should most certainly have written.' 
aughter's eyes flashed at this implied reproach to her 
but she answered very calmly, 
I not so unreasonable as to expect him to write in the 
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hurry and confusion of his present duties.' But Lady AnneM 
expected a letter, and it was disappointment as well as leservt 
that had clouded her brow that morning. 

* There should be no confusion,' said her father at onoc 
* There was not when Middleton and I served together. Tka 
was no such thing as confusion in the army of GustaTt 
Adolphus when I had the honour of serving under his hanne 
Why, think of the siege of Frankfort, my love, when the plagi 
was in the town, and the men dying by scores, and Handlhi 
and Gustavus at daggers drawn besides ; even then the troo] 
were not in confusion. A pretty army the King has to boast of 

' General Middloton has other things to think of beddi 
writing to his wife. The Duke himself has scarcely moi 
responsibility.' 

' My dear, I am glad to find you so reasonable,' said Loi 
Leven, who was singularly deficient in tact, and had no vk 
how he was fretting the proud spirit of his daughter. ' When 
was young, women were not wont to take things so coolly.' 

* Did you write to me so often when you were in peril an 
danger I* said his daughter, in a tone that was meant tot 
respectful, but failed, and was sarcastic. 

* My dear, that was different,' said the Earl, conscious thJ 
the reproach was deserved, yet vexed with Lady Anne f( 
having uttered it. * I hope I did not disturb you by sendhi 
for you, my dear.' 

This was tantamount to telling her that she was a litt 
put out, and she answered abruptly. 

* I was writing,' she said. 

* To your husband, my dear? That is well, that is well. I 
your part, my dear, and if he fail you can't help it. Don't 
angry, Annie ; it is good advice that I give you. And if y 
are writing to your husband you may tell him I have made 
my mind not to join him.' 

His daughter's brow clouded, but she repressed the ansi 
that rose hurriedly to her lips. !None mourned more tr 
than she did that her father had been one of those who 1 
delivered up the King to the English. Fain would she h 
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now seen him ledeem his loyalty and his honour under 
[ Samilton's banner, but the day had not yet come for that 

^My letter is not to my husband/ she said; ^I always 
^te to him by his own messenger. I am writing to the 
Countess of Balcarres, whose husband is now colonel of horse 
in Fifeshire for his Majesty/ She looked earnestly at her 
Mier as she said this. She would have implored him on her 
knees to follow the example of his friend, but Leven had as- 
serted his great age and infirmities as 1^ reason for refusing 
I the Engagement, and she read in his face that entreaties would 
be Tain. She turned as though to leave him. 

* Are you going, Anne ? he said more gently. ' I wish you 
would not be so secluded, my daughter.' 

* I did not know you wanted me,' she said, her voice low 
sod almost sad. ' I will stay then, father.' 

* Thank you, my dear,' and with a momentary impulse of 
^fiction he bent forward and kissed her brow. A glow, half 
of Biuprise, half of pleasure, flushed her cheek for an instant ; 
tndthen, as he resumed his seat, she came and knelt beside him, 
«8 she had not done for many a long year. She was still with 
Mm, when a servant entered and advanced towards her. 

^A Cavalier requests admission to your ladyship's presence.' 

* Admit him,' she replied coldly; and presently another step 
was heard in the gallery, and a stranger entered — a stranger to 
1^ Leven and to his daughter, but not to us. He advanced 
icspectfolly, and courteously saluting both, placed a letter in 
Ae hands of Lady Anne. A faint colour rose on her cheek 
^d her eyes softened as she gazed upon it, for seal and hand- 
writing were well known, well loved. She tore it open, glanced 
lorriedly down its pages, then, lifting her eyes to the face of the 
kaier, she exclaimed : 

*My husband's nephew, I perceive. You are welcome, 

Poor woman ! She sighed deeply as she pronounced his 
name, softly and slowly, lingering with a melancholy pleasure 
on the word ; for he whom she had lost the last, and loved the 
most of all her children, had borne that name. The moment's 
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emotion passed, the tear that had trembled in her eye yn 
arrested in its course, and then, quietly and calmly, she qs 
tended her hand to Ernest, and suffered him to ;raise it to hi 
lips. 

Her greeting seemed so much more like that of a queen t 
her subjects than that of an aunt to her nephew that Lor< 
Leven, a silent spectator of the scene, could scarcely forbear < 
smile ; but he bowed courteously as the young officer was intrc 
duced to him, and engaged him in a brief conversation, whils 
his daughter finished reading her letter. 

It was a short and somewhat hasty one, but as she folded i 
and replaced it in its covering a tear fell from her eye, and 8h< 
pressed it fervently to her lips ; as she did so Ernest tumec 
towards her, and their eyes met. 

* Forgive a moment's weakness, Ernest,' she said coldly, and 
the colour rushed to her cheeks, as though ashamed at the 
unusual feeling. * It is past, and I am once more myselfl' 

Ernest's answering glance was full of sympathy. He hac 
had a glance of her true nature undesignedly unveiled to him. 
and if he loved her before for her husband's sake, he now lovec 
her for herself. 

' Is the General near here V she asked abruptly. 

* Within twenty miles, madam. I am charged to convey 
to him your reply.' 

* It is well,' she replied haughtily. Then, as her father lef 
them, she continued, * And why did he send yow, Ernest 1 h-< 
has not done so before.' 

* To pay my respects to you in person, madam, and in ordoi 
that you might be more perfectly informed of all that regarded 
him.' 

* I am glad to see you,' she answered, — ' glad for the sake o^ 
your mother, who was almost as a sister to me. Ah,' sU^ 
added, eyes and voice again softening, as she fixed her searching 
glance upon his face, as though to trace in his manly features 
the beauty of his departed mother, * how like you are to her ii* 

face I May you be true to tlae caua^ vrVnaV ^\ka loved !' 

'I shall strive to be so,' "he T^p^^^ e^^Yiv^W^, ' ^s3^\\sS^^ 
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:eneral as the Dake of Hamilton it were strange should I 
rwise.' 

; many have fallen away from as bright examples,' 
[aimed bitterly. * But you, Ernest, prove loyal to your 
[lough you should fall and die with him.' 
VTill indeed, madam,' he said earnestly ; ' and fear not 
oyalty ; for those who are of my faith know not how to 
heir King.' 

they say,' she replied, * and on bended knee do I pray 
nay be so. But you are young, Ernest Heyward, though, 
speaks truly, you do not want for valour. Alas, my 
\ young and brave, and he is gone, gone for ever !' 
turned away her head as she spoke, and Ernest again 
L her with respectful sympathy. The next question 
him with its abruptness : 
rd Hertford is with you, is he not f 
is, madam,' repHed the young CavaKer, with an accent 
surprise. 

u know him, probably V 

imately, though so much my superior, both in age and 
ice. I have always found in him a true friend, and re- 
Ecom the very commencement of my acquaintance with 
Qost paternal kindness at his hands.' 
may well be kind to you, Ernest,' said Lady Anne 
* for your own sake ; but Hertford has yet a deeper and 
Euson for his friendship, for deeply, truly, and devotedly 
I your mother.' 
)st stalled. 

mother f he repeated. 

or mother, Edith Cameron, my husband's niece, and my 

He met her at her uncle's house, courted, and lost her. 

irs later she married another. They never met from that 

3st was about to speak, when Lord Leven reentered the 
ind Lady Anne rose from her seat, her brow calm but 
>r eyes tearless but softened, her manner stately as 
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The letters were at last written, and Ernest went. The same 
dignity, the same reserve blent in his aunt^s farewell that had U 
mingled in her greeting ; but Ernest understood her now. He | T 
had paid his first, his last visit, it might be, to Lord Leven's 
castle, to his aunt's home. He had looked upon its towers once 
and for ever; but he had left behind him his remembrance, and 
raised up another anxious heart to plead for him with HeaTen 
through his riskful and eventful life. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

' Up rose the sun ; the mists uncurl'd 
Back from the solitary worlicL' Byron. 

It was at a late hour that Ernest, having accomplished 1*^ 
mission, returned to the camp. Many times already he b^^ 
been startled by the sudden Qui mve ? of the sentinel, and ^ 
many times had given the password, with which the foresi^**" 



of Hertford had provided him. He had not loitered on the 
but as he neared the camp, the pale stars gleaming one by ^^ 
in the fast darkening sky warned him that his message 
Middleton must be deferred until the following day. He l'-^^ 
ried on, but though, when he reached the camp, he glanced m 
than once in the direction of the General's quarters, the comp 
silence and darkness of everything decided him, and he p 
ceeded directly to his tent. Having confided his horse tc^ 
sergeant, he received the intelligence that a guest was awaiti^^^ 
him within. 

He was a man of middle age, tall and stout, . of not unp^^"^^ 
possessing appearance, but of cold heartless manner. Em^^^ 
was but slightly acquainted with him. He rose as Coloi»'^ 
Heyward entered, and briefly apologised for his intrusion. 

*May I venture to ask the reason of Major Houghtor^ 
somewhat untimely visit V asked Ernest, softening the wo 
with a frank smile. 
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4t is, I am afraid, an nnpleasant one. I am here on behalf 
of Major Hurst.' 

*Then I understand you,' said Ernest. * I shall have great 
pleasure in accepting his challenge. At what hourf 

* Six o'clock to-morrow morning.' 
'And the rendezvous)' 

* Outside the camp, at the Three Oaks.' 

* Pistols,*! presume V 
'Exactly, Colonel Heyward.' 

* You are Major Hurst's second V 

' ^Oy Colonel, I am not. I do but undertake to deliver the 
<5lxallenge in default of the proper person, who was unable to 
"^^^dt on you. Major Hurst's second is Colonel Seymour.* 

* Colonel Seymour !' exclaimed Ernest.* 

' Yes, sir. He wished me to assure you that, in accepting 
^Jxat position, he did it with the best intentions.' 

* I have no doubt of it,' said the Colonel. 

* He hopes you will not consider it necessary to include him 
your enmity on that account.' 

' I have no intention of doing so.' 

* Thank you. Colonel ; he will feel himself, no doubt, on the 
of terms with you as well before as after. He esteems you 
of his particular friends.' 

' So it appears, sir,' said the Colonel. 

* And you, sir, have you any one in view whose services you 
rely on in a case like the present )' 

' I shall, no doubt, be able to find some one, Major Houghton, 
although at the present moment they may be difficult of access, 
^donel Hamilton will, I make sure — ^ 

^ In case he should not be forthcoming. Colonel Heyward, I 
^^ not say that I shall be happy to offer you any aid in my 
power. It is rather contrary to rule, I believe, but my ser- 



'I shall be equally happy to accept them,' said Ernest. 
-^ may count on you, then 1' 
*You may, Colonel Heyward. You will be at the Three 
^^ by six?' 
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* You may depend on my punctuality.' 

* I believe, then, that my mission is for the present fulfillt-^^ed. 
I take my leave, Colonel.* 

The two officers bowed gravely, then shook hands, a^^s* and 
parted, the Major returning to his Mends, and Ernest to iis 

tent, to meditate on the varied events of the day, and the eq n? ! ^ ally 
exciting rencontre of the morrow. 

For some moments he remained in deep and painful thou^sS^^ 
The situation in which he now found himself was one not o^^Boiy 
new to him, but was every way opposed to his character a^^tud 
inclinations. With a mind too well regulated to be prone \fi 
anger, and a nature too kind-hearted willingly to offend, !3u8 
camp life had been altogether free from, those affairs of hon^ii^ur 
in which, despite the most rigid enactments, the other Gaval£^^3K 
were sometimes wont to distinguish themselves. He shr8B*^»^ 
from shedding the blood of another in a private and, as he c^^^^' 
ceived, causeless quarrel; yet a feeling of proud indignati^^ 
and a sense of injured honour proved weighty considerations ^^ 
the mind of the young Colonel. His word too was given-- 
hastily, but irrevocably ; and drawing near the table, he sei: 
the pen and wrote two letters, one to his uncle, enclosing tl 
of Lady Anne ; the other — over which he spent far more timt^- 
when his pen trembled with controlled emotion, his feelirrP-^* 
expended themselves in words of passionate affection, andwhi- 
at last he left unfinished — ^to Alice, to his wife. 

More than once he seized the paper and pressed it to his li; 
as if to accompany with a parting kiss his last farewell, p^^"^^ 
chance, to her he so loved : but even as he did so a crowd ^ 
thoughts rushed on his mind ; a voice, speaking sternly in t^^^^ 
ear, asked him again and again what he was about to do ; wh.^ 
to his excited fancy the sweet face of Alice seemed to come al^ -^ 
bodily before him, asking him what right he had to risk, for 
mere point of honour, a life on which so much depended. ^q 

Ernest was a very young man, and the struggle was a 
one. Brought up in solitude, with no wise hand to guide 
transplanted in his youth to a camp, where honour and gloi 
seemed paramount over all, where courage alone was a( 
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^ixd danger ever courted, can we wonder that he, in the pride 
3Ji.<i enthusiasm of his nature, in the quick untrained feelings of 
his early manhood, listened to the voice of the ago, and silenced, 
at least in part, the * still small voice * within him ] And yet 
-Ixe mused, wrote, reflected, till the midnight was long past, and 
tlie first gray light of morning stole through his tent. 

The sun had not far risen above the horizon when Ernest, 
liavmg compromised matters with his conscience, left his tent 
and proceeded to the rendezvous. Silently he retraced his steps 
of the preceding night, and half started as he recognised many 
a bush and hedge and tree that he had then noticed, when with 
a light heart he had wended his way among them, eager to 
return and present himself and his letters to his uncle. His 
step now was firm and rapid; his brow, though grave, was 
"UJiclouded; and if a deeper thought was stamped upon his 
features, his eyes fliashed alike with courage and decision. He 
liad not gone far when he met Major Houghton, who joined 

* Good-morning, Colonel Heyward. You are a punctual 
•^^r, I perceive.' 

* Pretty well,' returned Ernest indifferently. * Are our 
^^ends as much so V 

* That we shall see,* replied the Major. * I should fancy 
-^^jor Hurst would take care to be in time ; but for Seymour I 
^^Unot answer.' 

* It is well if Colonel Seymour does not let out the matter 
^ the whole caanp,' said the Colonel. * I wonder at Major 
*Iurst having chosen him for a second.' 

* There was no choice, I believe, or I should have been 
dually ready to oblige him,' said the Major. * Seymour had 
^^ind of his intentions, and this was the only way to bind him 
^ honour. I hope you are a good shot. Colonel Heyward V 

Ernest started at the coolness of the tone and words, but did 
^ot answer, and they continued their way in silence. Major 
Houghton looked once or twice towards him. He read nothing 
out courage and decision in the proud calm features. 

*You are a new hand at this kind of thing, I should 
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imagme, Colonel Heyward,' said Major noughton, after a long 
pause. 

' I am/ replied Ernest shortly. ' There is a b^inning to 
everything, you know.' 

' Yes, and an end^ said his Mend calmly. ^ I often wonder 
when Major Hurst will have an end put to his experience. Per- 
haps that honour is reserved for you.' 

Another silence, which lasted until they reached the ground. 
It was a lovely spot, a small green hillock, standing like an 
oasis in the brown dark moor, and shaded from the now bril- 
liant rays of the sun by a group of majestic oaks that lifted 
their gnarled trunks and light green foliage towards the sky, 
and swayed in the morning breeze, which blew stiffly from the 
east. Every blade and every leaf seemed radiant with a thou- 
sand colours, literally diamond-begemmed with the dew. Such 
a fairy scene of silent beauty that Ernest, as he glanced around, 
could scarce restrain his surprise at the strange taste which had 
chosen so much loveliness for a scene of bloodshed and per- 
chance even of death. 

^ One might as well die in a paradise as in a desert,* said 
Major Houghton, in answer to Ernest's unexpressed thought ; 
and as he spoke the two other Cavaliers made their appearance. 
Hurst, cold and stem, bowed stiffly to the Colonel, who returned 
the salutation much in the same way. Seymour, anxious and 
fidgety, scarcely looked at Ernest, but shook hands with 
Houghton, who coolly cut short the ceremony by hoping that 
they * would make haste, as it was very cold standing.' Hurst's 
lip curled scornfully, an example which Ernest might have 
been tempted to imitate, had it proceeded from any other 
quarter. As it was he turned away, and leaving the two seconds 
to make the necessary arrangements, approached the three oak- 
trees which, from their peculiar size and beauty, had given their 
name to the spot. On the trunk of one there was a name rudely 
written, faintly too ; but it brought a rush of coloiur into the 
young Colonel's cheek. The name, and yet not the name, of 
his fair young wife — Elde 1 — the fond familiar title that was 

■est to her; and now the same word met his eye, carved 
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perchance by some rustic shepherd, or by the rosy fingers of its 

peasant owner herself. It brought back a vision of his home, a 

{>xcture of peaceful happiness, even more inappropriate to the 

6o«ne before him than the light cold-hearted speeches of his 

8^KK>nd. His plans were, howeyer, formed ; and it was with a 

)w as calm, and a conscience clearer at least than those of 

is companions, that he turned once more towards them, as 

leir final preparations were completed. 

Major Houghton advanced. 

* You have decided then, gentlemen,' said he, *to settle your 
Terence by force of arms T 

* We have,' replied the two officers simultaneously. 

* Then no mediation or arrangement — ' 

* None whatever,' cried Major Hurst impatiently. Waving 
hand, and advancing . to the determined position, ' Colonel 

jyward, the first fire is yours.' 
There was a brief pause, and Ernest fired in the air. 

* What do you mean by this, sir V cried his opponent angrily. 
' Simply that I have no intention of shedding the blood of 

man who has yet neither given me any cause for esteeming 
nor a reasonable excuse for taking his life,' replied Ernest 
^^^uietly. * It is your turn, Major Hurst, if you will have 
^^-^so.' 

' And / have no such scruple,' cried Hurst. He fired, and 
Lest fell. 

Seymour and Major Houghton sprang forward to render 

^^ssiBtance : the former, to do him justice, much concerned ; the 

^^tter, perfectly calm and cold, seemed by every movement to 

^how how perfectly accustomed he was to such scenes, and how 

^ttle he regarded them. Major Hurst stood meanwhile grave 

;and silent, but neither volunteered his assistance, nor expressed 

T)y either word or look the slightest tokens of regret. He gazed 

listlessly ' on the scene before him, when his attention was 

arrested by some officers approaching from the camp, and in a 

few moments Hertford, Claude Hamilton, and others arrived on 

the spot. 

Hertford's first thoughts were those of a commander, Hamil- 
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ton's those of a friend ; he knelt beside Ernest and spoke t^ 
him, but received no answer. 

* Is this well done, gentlemen ?' cried the Marquis, as h-^ 
gazed sternly on the group. * Is this your duty to your Eiii^ 
and to your country, to risk the best and noblest lives in 0^ 
private quarrel % Gentlemen, I am ashamed of you.* Then, a^ 
Ernest opened his eyes with a fstint sigh, and looked round him, 
he added gravely, 

* This is your work, Major Hurst.' 

' There is no serious damage,' said Major Houghton, who, 
with Hamilton and Seymour, had remained in close consultation 
with the surgeon. * These gentlemen have been indulging in a 
slight feat of arms, in which, as you perceive. Major Hurst has 
had the advantage.' 

^ I am happy to assure you,' said Seymour satirically, ^ that 
Major Hurst is not in the least the worse for his morning's 
work.' 

'I wish he were,' muttered Hertford angrily; -it is of 
Colonel Hey ward that I would inquire.' 

*My principal,' said Houghton coolly, * is in no present 
danger ; he has met with a slight accident, but will be quite 
ready to renew the quarrel, if your lordship thinks fit, on some 
future occasion.' 

*I think,' said Colonel Hamilton, *that as matters now 
stand these two gentlemen would do well to shake hands and 
end the matter.' 

* If you think it will end Ziere, gentlemen, you are mistaken,' 
said Hertford sternly. 

'It is my principal's wish that no further notice may 
be taken,' said Houghton, rightly interpreting a sign from 
Ernest. *If you are willing, gentlemen, we will now return to 
camp.' 

Hertford haughtily assented. Then, as Major Hurst and his 
second (who had received a hint from the Marquis to that 
effect) retired from the scene, he leant for a moment over the 
young Colonel, who, partially recovered, was supported in the 
arms of Hamilton. A deep sigh escaped him, but he did not 
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speak ; and presently, after giving some i-apid but disconnected 
orders for the conveyance of the wounded man to his tent, he 
tixmed abruptly away, and strode off in the direction of Middle- 
ton's quarters. 

The General was reading some despatches from the Duke ; 
^nt as the door opened he began : 

* My dear nephew, what success f 

* It is /, General Middleton,' said Hertford gravely. 

* You r cried the General, abruptly rising. * My dear 
Hertford, what on earth brings you here at this hour ? I was 
expecting Colonel Heyward.' 

* Colonel Hey ward will not, I fear, be able to wait upon you 
inst at present.' 

* And wherefore not, my lord ? He has returned.* 
'He has,' repHed his friend. 

* Then why does he not come to me at once 1' asked the 
"^fieial somewhat hotly. * No fresh scrape, I suppose.' 

* I fear that my intelligence is unpleasant. Your nephew — ' 

* Well r said the General impatiently. 

* Major Hurst — ' 

* "Well, what of Urn T 

* These two officers — in fine, to come to the point at once, 
^^eial Middleton, these two officers, having a difference, de- 
cide<i on settling it as men of honour.' 

* And fought 1' cried the General. 

* And fouglit^ said Lord Hertford impressively. 

*And my nephew?' cried Middleton, in sudden alarm; 
*viatofhimr 

*He is wounded; but I trust not seriously,' said Hertford 

fff^Vely. * Nay, be not angry,' added he, as the General brought 

down his hand on the table with a violence that made every- 

tHng tremble. * From what I could hear, your nephew had some 

excuse ; though as for Major Hurst — ' 

* I will have them both under arrest 1' said the GeneraL 
*Not your nephew f 

* Yes, my nephew, Lord Hertford !' cried Middleton, in a 
passion. 
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* Ton would not impriaon a dying man,' said the Maiqii^ 
sternly. 

* Dying !' cried the General, in a changed yoice ; *yoii tot- 
me he was not seriously hurt.' 

' I told you I trusted so/ said Hertford. 

^And you can stand here and wait on that suppodtiaa 
My lord/ cried the General, his voice trembling with agitatioiL 
* you can come here and tell me that my nephew, who is dear af 
a son to me, the favourite son of Edith Heyward, is dying, 0: 
may be dying at this moment. Lord Hertford — ^ 

The Marquis advanced and laid his hand upon his aim. * 
beg you to calm yourself, General. Your nephew, I hope an 
trust — ' 

* You hope and trust, my lord ! Hope and trust will not ^ 
for me. 'Where is the boy ? I will see him— do not detain m 
my lord ; I will see him !* 

^ Not whilst you are in this state, General,' said Herfcfoir 
with firmness. * Nothing but quiet — * 

* Then I will be quiet,' said the (JeneraL * I assure yo 
you may depend on my self-possession.' Then suddenly, * Ai 
where is Major Hurst V 

'Probably in his tent, congratulating himself on his o^ 
safety,' said Hertford coldly; ' unless, indeed, Colonel HamHt 
has called him out in behalf of his friend.' 

* Colonel Hamilton !' cried the General, his attention for t 
moment diverted ; * was he there ? — not second, I hope f 

* No, General ; your nephew and Major Hurst were pi 
vided when the fact reached his ears. Colonel Seymour w 
on the Major's side.' 

* He did not dare !' cried Middleton. 

*I beg your pardon, General, but he certainly did. A 
we should have had cause to be grateful to him, had his tra 
been as great as his loquacity.' 

* Indeed ; and wherefore Y 

* Only that, with his usual prudence and discretion, t 
Colonel talked! 

* And so gave you a hint V cried the General, 
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'Ay, a few broad ones. Important business — the Three 
Oaks — a pleasant rendezvous — the advantage of a walk before 
breakfast. If he had named six o'clock instead of half-past, 
we should have been there in time ; as it was — * 

He was interrupted by the entrance of Colonel Hamilton. 
The Greneral started forward, and grasped his hand. 

* My nephew ? he said, in a broken voice. 

* Nay, General,' said the Colonel, ' there is, I hope, no need 
for alarm. I assure you he is at present in no danger what- 
ever.' 

* Thank God !' said Lord Hertford, with an accent of emotion. 
The Gteneral sank into a seat, and covered his face with his 

hands. There was no mistaking his affection now. 'Can I 
see him V he asked, after a short pause. 

' Not at present, I think,' answered Colonel Hamilton. ' He 
sends you his duty and this letter ; and begs that you will for- 
give Major Hurst.' 

' That remains to be seen,' said the General coldly. 

It was not until nearly a week later that the General was 
permitted to visit his nephew. Not that Ernest was seriously 
ill, but that, the excitement of the first moments past, the officers 
connected with the duel began to remember the perils of their 
positions. It was well known to them that they had broken a 
law, of late years a stringent one, which forbade duelling in 
the army under severe penalties, or even under pain of death. 
A case had occurred, not more than three years before, in which 
one of the combatants was killed. His opponent, being tried 
by court-martial, wsus pardoned on account of his services to the 
King; but the memory of the trial was still fresh, and the 
penalty he had incurred, if not suffered, had by no means been 
forgotten. Colonel Hamilton had therefore thrown a veil over 
the offence by creating in the General a certain sympathy for 
the offender, in which he was ably assisted by his friends and 
Major Hurst. When Middleton was permitted to visit his 
nephew, both Hertford and Hamilton accompanied him. 
Colonel Seymour had also* much wished to be present ; but 
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his society was declined, as the two officers justly feared that 
the General, having partially recovered from his alarm, might 
be roused to assert his opinion of the delinquency in whicli he 
and others had held so considerable a part. Their advice was 
accepted, and all the more willingly that strong words had 
fallen from the General, in which his conduct was unsparingly 
blamed. 

Emest received them cheerfully. He looked somewhat pale > 
but his voice was as clear as ever; and a smile gleamed in h^ 
eye as he marked the soft step and nervous manner of tH^ 
General, who, having been lectured and alarmed by Colon.^^ 
Hamilton as to the danger of manifesting any emotion, or 
exciting his nephew in his present weak state, was almost afia: 
of hearing the sound of his voice. His hand, however, as 
approached, was taken in no sick man's grasp ; and the voi 
was so reassuring, that Middleton took courage, and said : 

' I hope I do not disturb you, my dear boy.' 

* Disturb me ?' said Emest, with a look of surprise. ' ^ 
dear uncle, I have just been proposing to come and pay 
respects to you !' 

* My dear Emest, you surely did not think — ' 

* I did, indeed, uncle. I wished to be assured of your fo:^ 
giveness.' 

*I had forgotten there was anything to forgive,' replied 
Middleton mildly. 

* Then I breathe freely again,' said Emest ; * I was aficaic? 
you were displeased.' 

* I was displeased,' said the General, in a tone of annoy-^ 
ance. Then remembering his caution, * But you may consider 
yourself entirely forgiven ; only another time — ' 

* I beg pardon, General ; but another time I should consider 
it only consistent with my honour, as a gentleman and an officer 
in his Majesty's army, to act precisely in the same way that I 
have now done.' 

* Ernest Heyward, this to me, sir ! Never mind ; we wiU 
say nothing now. I am afraid, gentlemen,' he added, in a 
•nrhisper, * he is slightly delirious.' 
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Hertford turned away. Hamilton answered, with a grave 
smile: 

* Slightly, one would suppose.' 

*Am / the subject of this colloquy]* asked the Colonel, after 
a pause. 

* You are, my dear nephew. We are sorry to lind you so 
poorly.' 

Hamilton, seeing the young officer's look of amazement, in- 
terrupted : 

*Have you seen Seymour this morning, Colonel Hey ward?' 
Middleton made a movement. 

^ Is it safe to introduce a subject that must necessarily bring 
"With it so many exciting recollections ?' 

* Certainly,' replied Ernest, overhearing. *He has been 
'^th me two hours this morning. Hamilton,' he added, after 
a pause, * have you seen Major Houghton since he obliged me 
with his services ] I have not yet thanked him.' 

* I did so in your stead,' said Lord Hertford, with a look 
that bespoke anything rather than gratitude. 

* I think,' said the General nervously, * that my nephew 
seems feverish ; this excitement is not naturaL' 

* I hope,' began Ernest, * Colonel Hamilton has transmitted 
to you Lady Anne's letter : she further desired me to — ' 

*My dear nephew, there is not the least hurry. Pray do 
iiot fatigue yourself in trying to remember. I know of old, 
^omen's messages are as long as their tongues, and as difficult to 
^derstand. I am sure your aunt would be distressed if you 
were to tire yourself on her account.' 

Ernest looked up in blank amazement. 

Colonel Hamilton bent forward. 

' I think. General, you must allow Colonel Heyward his way. 
It is sometimes better to have one's talk out.' 

*Well, then, my dear Ernest, say what you want, only 
don't fatigue yourself. You're quite sure you like to talk, 
Ernest r 

* My dear uncle, I was never more inclined to talk in my 
life; 
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* Well, then/ said the General, who was dying to lifiteOf 
* by all means tell us what you have to say.' 

* Only this, my dear uncle : Lady Anne — ' 

* You are sure this is not fatiguing you t 

* Not at all, thank you. Her ladyship — ' 

* I can easily wait, you know, if it 6U)e8 tire you.' 

* It doesn't, I assure you. Her ladyship desired me to 
inform you — ^ 

* Well, 1 hope you will not stand on ceremony.' 

' My dear Middleton, for goodness' sake allow Colonel Hey- 
ward to ]^rocood. This would tire the patience of Job !' ex- 
claimed Hertford. 

Middloton's eye flashed, but with a self-control that did him 
honour, but for which few would have given him credit, sub- 
dued his vexation, and answered meekly : 

' I bog your pardon, my dear Ernest ; I did not know I was 
annoying you.' 

JCrnost forthwith related the particulars of the interview, and 
the parting messages of his aunt, which, though eagerly listened 
to by the General, would prove as fatiguing to our readers as 
thoy were uninteresting to Hertford and Hamilton. Suffice it 
tlien to say that, with sundry interruptions, our hero found his 
way at last to the end of his story, his health nowise sufTering 
from the exertion, and his uncle being perfectly satisfied that 
his nophow*8 memory at least had not been injured by his ill- 
noss. 

* And now,* said Hertford, after a pause, * would it be too 
much to ask an explanation of the circumstances that have 
plaooil you in this unpleasant position) I presume that the 
challongo was sent by ^lajor Hurst.' 

* It wi\s,' replied Ernest. 

* And was brought by your second I That was strangely out 
of rule, but I suppose it was impossible to help it And piay 
how did he acquit himself of his devoir /' 

* Most admirably, and with gran gu;$fo,^ replied the ColoneL 
' That I have no doubt,' cried Hamilton. ' But where, then, 

was Seymour all this time V 
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'He was absent on important business/ replied Ernest, with 
* sly smile. 

Colonel Hamilton looked up, caught Ernest's eye, and burst 
OTxt laughing. * Well done, the Colonel.' 

* I don't see the point of that sally,' said the Greneral. 
Hamilton laughed again. 

* May I inquire into the reason of your merriment, Colonel 
^C^milton P said the General stiffly. 

* Only this, Greneral ; I was laughing to think of Major 
=3Iiirst's discomfiture, had he known that at the same time that 
^ substitute bore the challenge to Heyward, his second, on the 
^l«a of important business, was letting out the secret, and 
c^-oking merry over it at the mess.* 

* You don't mean it I* cried Hertford. 

* I do, indeed ; I was present at the time. You remember, 
id Hertford, I reported it to you.' 

' I did not think he had made it as public as you say.' 
*And why did you not come straight to mtV cried 
6 Greneral, roused out of all caution, and in a towering 
C^^fcssion. 

^You were engaged with his grace, General; and we still 
-Oped that the matter could be privately arranged. Had we 
^irtved on the spot only ten minutes sooner, it might have 
t^enso.* 

The General shrugged his shoulders, but was silent ; and in 

^ few minutes he and Hertford retired ; the former with many 

indolences on the sad state of Ernest's health, the latter 

hoping that Colonel Heyward would be soon able to resume his 

ittilitaiy duties. 

* Hamilton, what is the meaning of all this?' said Ernest, as 
^ door closed behind the Greneral, and he was once more alone 
^th his friend ; and then all was explained. 

Hamilton considered it as a jest, that was evident ; but Ernest 
looked somewhat grave. He paused for some moments, as 
though hesitating to speak, but his brow was so serious that his 
comiade accosted him : 
• * What on earth are you thinking of, Heyward ^ 
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' I am thinking of what I have just heard. Clande, I do 
not haK like it.' 

* like what, Heyward 1 You surely — it was only a jest.' 

* It was deception not the less,' replied Ernest gravely, *and 
I think it should end.' 

* Well, that's gratitude, certainly,' said the young Cavalier. 
'I am reaUy ohliged to you, Claude, for the very kind 

thought — ^but — ' 

* But you will go and betray us.* 

'Not betray you, Claude; but I think my uncle should 
know the truth. I do not like the idea of shamming illness to 
get myself out of a scrape.' 

' And so, when the storm has well-nigh blown over, you will 
court it again with a vengeance .** 

* Is Hertford aware of the plot ?' asked Ernest, after a pause. 

* Not exactly, though it was he who, in all sincerity, began 
it, before the state of your case was made known to him ; and we 
thought it no harm to keep up the delusion. But really, Hey- 
ward, it did one good to see the General this morning. He has 
a thorough warm heart, after all.' 

' That is what makes me yet more ashamed to have alarmed 
him for nothing,' said Ernest decidedly. 

*Well, you will not have occasion to feel it in a hurry 
again,' said Hamilton, for the moment annoyed at the ill success 
of his scheme. * Why, man, all the whirlwinds of the Sahara 
would be nothing to General Middleton's anger, when he finds 
we have deceived him.' 

* And yet, in spite of all this, Claude, he must be told.' 
The young Colonel's tones were so firm, so calm, and withal 

so decided, that Hamilton knew not what to answer ; and even 
as he paused the door opened, and Hertford again entered. An 
expression of surprise covered his face as he noticed the fiushed 
cheek of Ernest and the perplexed countenance of his com- 
panion. 

* Why, what has happened V he said hastily ; for that some- 
thing had happened he felt certain. 

* Colonel Heyward has a question of honour,' said Hamilton, 
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'which he would be grateful to your lordship to decide for 

liim.' 

'Kay/ replied the Maiquis ; ' and what may it be, then, that 

CMnot be answered either by himself or by Colonel Hamilton ?' 

*I believe,* said Claude frankly, * that my conscience is not 

«o delicate as is the Colonel's, Indeed, I plead guilty to being 

fljyself the cause of his perplexity.' 

'How so?' 

' Colonel Heyward,' said Hamilton, * having found out that 

General Middleton^s clemency results less from approval of his 

conduct than from an exaggerated idea of his danger, is resolving 

in his mind whether it is consistent with his honour to permit 

*iizn to remain under that delusion.' 

' Why,' replied Hertford, * seeing that he is in no manner 
^xxswerable for his uncle's anxiety, and that the General is as 
ill, if not better, informed of the case than the rest of us, I do 
►t see why he may not be left to his own opinion.' 

'Unfortunately,' replied Ernest, *that is the very thing, 
"e have reason to know that the danger was exaggerated for 
"tlxevery purpo&e of getting me out of the scrape.' 
'That alters the case,' said the Marquis gravely. 
' Then you think Colonel Hey ward should not take advantage 
of the mistake to which he was in no degree privy ]' 

'I should leave that to Colonel Heywards own feelings,' 
^d Hertford. 

' Which lead me to go at once to the General and explain.' 
Hertford held out his hand : 

'AUow me to congratulate you on your courageous decision; 
^ is the best and most honourable. The truth before all ; and 
1 know,' he added, smiling, * that more courage is sometimes re- 
q^iired to confess to a fault than to fight a duel. What do you 
8ay, Colonel Hamilton?' 

' I think,' replied Ernest, * that the Colonel is too anxious for 
4e reception I may meet with to enter fully into your feelings. 
% resolution, however, is taken.' 

'The General is apt to be hasty,' began Hamilton, after a 
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' He can appreciate sincerity,' said Hertford. ^ I will come 
"with you/ 

' And I also/ said Claude, ' being the principal promoter of 
the deception. But there is no need of you, Ernest, who \asm 
nothing of the matter, and were only the unconscious object of 
our solicitude ; you most certainly did not assist us with your 
endeavours to appear the same as usual, so why need you gof 

*• Because I have reason to believe that this has been the 
occasion of procuring me pardon on Mse terms,' said the Colonel 
— ' a pardon that neither my honour nor my pride will allow 
me to accept. I wondered at the time why the General was so 
kind; 

* You are right,* replied Hertford. * Had you been less seri- 
ously wounded, your position might have been worse than it ifc 
It was the General's intention to have arrested you both. The 
Duke would have been told, a court-martial would have followed, 
and the result might have been worse than you supposed. As it 
was, I represented your illness as some slight claim to lenity; 
but had you died of your wound. Major Hurst would have been 
tried for his life ; and I am not sure,' he added, in an undertone, 
' that his services have been sufl&cient to have procured him a 
pardon. So you see, young men, some of the dangers of duelling, 
besides the sin and the folly. At present Colonel Heyward may 
follow his own wishes, and come with me to the General. As for 
you. Colonel Hamilton, you are not under Middleton's orders, 
and your "jest" has not done any harm. It is therefore not 
necessary to proceed any further.' 

Colonel Hamilton looked irresolute ; and Hertford, turning to 
Ernest, resumed : 

* Then I am to understand. Colonel Heyward, that you are 
sufficiently well to accompany me to General Middleton's quar- 
ters ; or is it your wish to receive him here 1' 

* I am quite able to come with you, my lord,' said Ernest ; 
* and, indeed,' as they passed out of the tent together, ' were it 
not for a certain stiffness in my shoulder, and the inconvenience 
of wearing a sling, I should be almost myself again. You are 
astonished, my lord, and well may you be so. Colonel Hamil- 
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ton acted only through affection for me ; hut it would have heen 
inpardonahle in me to have continued the deception.' 

They walked on slowly and in silence. The heat of the sun 
ros oppressiye, and the glare so intolerahle, as it reflected &om 
be white tents and hot sandy heath, that Hertford repented 
lis imprudence in permitting Colonel Heyward to accompany 
im, especially when he found that his step grew slower, and 
hat he leant more and more on his supporting arm. 

' Tou are still far from well, Ernest/ he said at last. 

*Yet I am far from being ill,* replied the Colonel, with 
\ smile — 'as ill, at least, as General Middleton believes 
ne.' 

' I should have scarcely thought it possible,' said the Marquis 
?»?ely. * Colonel Hamilton is not a lover of practical jokes. 
But did you know nothing of his intentions 1' 

'I did not, indeed,' replied Ernest gravely. *I began to 
tek I must be worse than I thought, when I saw my poor 
'ttde*8 anxiety. But here we are,' he added presently, as they 
i^bed their destination. 

*Then leave all to me,* replied Hertford ; * I must have my 
^ way, so don't speak till I tell you.' 

He knocked and entered. 

The General looked up. 

'Why, Hertford, what insanity is this? My dear nephew, 
W imprudent ! how — ^foolish !' 

*My dear uncle, I come hither to assure you that I am — 
loiie able to resume my duties.' 

'Hertford, do you hear this?' 

'I do, General; and I can understand your astonishment, 
illow me, however, to offer you an explanation.' 

*An explanation !' cried the General. * I wish you w(mld 
cplain ; it needs it. He tells me he is perfectly well, and all 
16 time looks and is at death's door. How ccmld you permit 
ich imprudence, my lord ! Look at him !' 

And, indeed, Ernest had seldom looked s6 delicate. His' 
36^ at all times pale, was almost marble-like, contrasted with 
8 bronzed features and sunburnt colour of the Marquis -, hia 
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step was slower too ; his strength, whatever his high 
might lead him to believe, had not returned; and th 
walk through the camp, the heat, and the excitement * 
naturally felt, had combined to upset him. He flusl 
however, as his uncle finished speaking, and signed t 
Hertford to proceed. 

'Your nephew,* said that nobleman, *has come he 
morning to explain to you a slight mistake. His illii 
not been so serious as we have been led to believe ; and, 
he has never been in any immediate danger.' 

* Then I presume,' replied Middleton, in a tone of sup 
anger, * that he has come here to tell me that I have bee; 
a fool of.' 

' Why, no, not exactly,' returned Hertford ; ' but y( 
been a little deceived, as I must confess we all were.' 

* It comes much to the same thing, my Lord Hertford 
the General ; * but, weak as you may think me, I will kn 
rights of it. You are both aware of the penalties of due] 
this army,' he added, looking sternly at his nephew. 

* I think,' said Lord Hertford, before Ernest could 

* that, though General Middleton is justly angry at the 
tion that has been practised upon him, he will scarcely 
Colonel Hey ward responsible for it, when he remembers 
at least was not only guiltless in the matter, but that, no 
is he informed of the true facts of the case, than he comes 
diately, and at any cost, to undeceive him.' 

* Is this so, Ernest f said Middleton, fixing his kee 
first on Hertford and then upon the Colonel. 

* It is. General Middleton,' said Ernest somewhat p 

* I had believed you knew me better than to have fancic 
sharer in a jest upon yourself.' 

* I thought I knew you better than to have supposed i 
Middleton. -Then, after a pause, he added slowly, ' Mu< 
have reason to be displeased with you, I can fully appree 
candour of your present acknowledgment ; and for its sa 
with the approbation of Lord Hertford, will allow the mi 
eitd here. Eut remember, young man, that to take ai 
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life, or risk your own, in a private quarrel, is not a folly only, 
\)Tit a sin. See that you keep the peace for the future.' 

Ernest bowed and retired, soon followed by Hertford. In 
spite, however, of Middleton's silence on the affair, it slowly but 
Burely got wind in the camp. It may be Colonel Seymour was 
less secret than he should have been ; anyhow, it soon reached 
the Duke, and with another commander the consequences might 
We been serious. But Hamilton, mild and gentle in his dis- 
pleasure as he was courtly and affable at all times, judged that, 
the affair having been passed over by Middleton, it would be- 
come him but ill to renew it. He therefore sent for the young 
men before him, and, reading them a rebuke, made them shake 
hands and promise to keep the peace, both with each other and 
on all future occasions. Shortly after this they crossed the 
R)rder, and the Engagement was finally begun. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

' Whilst I, thy dearest, sat apart, 
And felt thy triumphs were as mine, 
And loved them more that they were thine.* 

Tennyson. 

The few months that had elapsed since her marriage had 
oeen long and weary ones to the young bride of Edgeleigh. 
fler love for her absent husband grew each day deeper and 
more fervent, and her separation from him, her anxiety for his 
Welfere, were proportionately felt. Neither were her daily 
avocations much calculated to withdraw her thoughts from this 
one all-absorbing interest. To assist Euth in the management 
of their simple household (of which, however, the latter took 
the greater share), to while away her time in the intricacies 
of fancy needlework, or to pay a few visits amongst the neigh- 
bouring poor, were all the duties and amusements which her 
present position afforded her ; and, even when her hands were 
busiest^ her thoughts were net always with them, but would 
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lose themselves in day-dreams and bright Tisions, of which her^ 
husband was invariably the hero. Still, day-dreamer as sh^» 
was, Alice was steadily improving, and even the first few monthe 
of wifehood wrought an important change. Enthusiastic as ever 
in the Eoyalist cause, she now looked less scornfully on the 
equally sincere convictions of her father and sister, and by her 
increased gentleness and deference in their regard unconsciouslj 
softened their prejudices, and drew them also to more kindlj 
feelings. Master Heyward, in particular, shaken by conflictoig 
anxieties, and touched by the filial sympathy and tenderness of 
her manner towards him, received her each day more entirely 88 
his child. Euth also, kind as she had always been, seemed to 
lean still more kindly towards the girl, between whom aod ho- 
self the ties of sisterhood had been so lately riveted; and when 
time passed on, and the summer succeeded spring, bringing^ 
it new defeats and disasters to the Eoyal party — ^when letters 
from Ernest became few and hasty and far between, and Ids post 
on the King's side seemed fraught with ever-increasing difficulty 
and danger — the calmness and hopefulness of her warm but un- 
imaginative nature were at once a contrast and a comfort to iho 
the impulsive and impressionable Alice. 

One morning, after breakfast, the two sisters were, according 
to custom, seated together in the parlour. The sun was shining 
in cheerfully through the open window ; the soft summer ail) 
the hum of insects, and the fragrance of flowers stole in likewififi* 
Ruth was busy with her knitting, her eyes wandering from tim^ 
to time over the pages of a Bible which lay open on her knee. 
Alice — or Mistress Heyward, as she was now called — ^was em- 
ployed in some fancy netting, without, however, at all attempt- 
ing to emulate the industry of her companion. Her face was » 
little graver than when we last looked upon it, her smile » 
little sweeter, a little more womanly in its expression ; but her 
hands wandered but idly among the silken meshes, and her 
pretty head reclined languidly against the back of an arm-chair^ 
which, stiff, upright, and uncomfortable, had assuredly never 
been destined for so fair a freight. Presently she spoke : 

'Well, Ruth r 
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' Well, dear Alice f said her sister, smiling. 
Tou are so silent this morning that — ' 
'Pardon me, dearest; I had thought thee sleeping.' 
Alice's little foot tapped the ground impatiently at an as- 
omption so injurious to her matronly importance. 
'I was ikiiOdngJ she replied. 

* Thinking ! And of what % Hast thou aught of news, dear 
licef • 

'No,' replied her sister wearily; * there is naught to hear, 
at I know of J^ews travels slowly in these parts, sister 
ine.' Then, with a pretty assumption of wifely dignity, she 
Ided : ' When you are married, Euth, you will have something 
think of 

* 0, then Ernest was the theme. Well, no wonder it was 
blight one. Thy head is more busy than thy hands, dear 
Iter.' 

Alice looked at her work, and blushed. 

' I was weaving a weft of still fairer colours and more lasting 
tightness than this will be. Gold and silver and purple may 
3 &ir to look at ; but glory, honour, and the fortunes of a be- 
lied one outshine them alL Don't you think so, Euth ?' 

And the little enthusiast threw back her long dark curls, 
nd looked inquiringly into her sister's face. 

* Verily, I believe that thou art yet dreaming, sweet sister,' 
*id Ruth gravely ; * for I understand not thy words. Take 
aed that the web thou hast woven be not a snare and a delu- 
ba-— a work to fade away like a dream, or like the dew from 
he grass.' 

' My dream, if so you must call it, is too fair for such an 
tiding,' said Alice firmly. ' It is too bright, too dear, too holy 
D be aught but true. But, Euth, I had something to ask of 
on' 
*What is it, sister f 

' It is only of a &iend of yours I would inquire.' 
'What, Cicely ? I knew not that thou hadst seen her.' 
' Kor have I ; but this same Mistress Cicely hath already, in 
ffl short residence among us, created so strong an interest in 
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the bosom of my good sister that it hath made me curious. I 
pray you, who is she f 

* She is the daughter of one Master Templeton, the minister 
at whose house our pious friend, George Gottenberg, hath been 
so frequently a guest.' 

* Ah, I begin to understand ; and yet I marvel somewhat. 
Is she young and pretty, Euth f 

* Tastes differ, dear Alice ; but as for beauty, thou mayst 
judge by the context : she was three-and-forty last July.' 

Alice shrugged her shoulders, and replied half indignantly : 

* And this is the heroine about whom you are all gone wild, 
and whom you are never tired of visiting. Dear Ruth, how can 
you find anything to interest you in a plain woman of three-and- 
forty r 

* Youth and beauty are not everything, good sister, neither 
do they last for ever ; and Cicely hath a true heart and a kind 
one, and hideth many a virtue under her modest exterior. For 
the rest, she will be a good wife to Master Gottenberg, and, I 
doubt not, an agreeable neighbour for ourselves. Here comes 
my father and — ' 

* And with him Cicely,' said Alice. 

* Nay, he is alone, good daughter,' said the Puritan, as he 
advanced into the room. * See, here is news for thee !' He 
threw some letters on the table as he spoke. 

Alice caught them and read them eagerly. 

* So !' she exclaimed triumphantly. * There is news at last. 
Duke Hamilton has left his quarters, and is moving towards 
the borders with a gallant and loyal army. Langdale and Lord 
Musgrave await him in Northumberland, and King Charles's 
banner will again be worthily supported. Nay, pardon me, 
father,' she added, as she glanced towards him ; * I had for- 
gotten in my gladness that you thought not with us.' 

* Poor 'little Alice !' said Master Heyward kindly. * It were 
strange didst thou not triumph in thy husband's canse^ even 
were thy own heart more enlightened ; but, as it is, I fear me 
thou hast yet more enthusiasm than he has.' 

* No,' replied Alice, a little sadly, ' he is far above me even 
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in his loyalty. I wish I were more worthy of him ;' and she 
looked up with a tear in her eye, but a bright smile gleaming 
upon her lips, as though even the thought of his superiority 
were something to rest upon. 

'Thou art a good wife, Alice,' said the Puritan ; * though I 
wonld thy cause were other than it is. What more say those 
documents ? 

' This one,' said Alice, * is from Edward. He is again in 
Essex. They have been defeated, and Colchester is lost ; but 
in a skirmish, somewhat later, some of Fairfax's ofl&cers were 
taken.' 

* And thy husband and his friends,' said Ruth ; * do they 
still speak hopefully as they were wont to do, or do their late 
defeats depress them f 

*They hope still,' replied Alice gravely; *they believe in 
the righteousness and holiness of their cause, and trust in heaven 
that it will prosper. I think that God must love a cause that 
has suffered so inuch,' she added reverently, and almost as 
though she spoke to herself rather than to them. ' Ernest 
speaks of the service that has been rendered by Edward in 
their riskful communications between our scattered forces, and 
says that his prudence and courage are beyond all praise. Me- 
thinks we have reason to be proud of our kinsmen, dear Ruth. 
But you are silent.' 

' They are in truth brave and valiant,' replied the maiden, 
^ and I honour and esteem the one as much as I love and admire 
fte other ; and yet, dear Alice, I would that their cause also were 
one to which I could with a clear conscience lend my sympathy 
and my prayers.' 

Alice sighed. 

* Ruth, Ruth, would that you were with us ! You have 
a noble heart, did you but listen to its dictates.' 

' Nay, but I do listen to it, little sister ; and it bids me dis- 
tinguish the brave and good, even though they unknowingly 
stray £K)m the paths of godliness and justice.' 

* And thus you can give your love to the Royalist and yet 
hate his cause ! sister mine, did you love indeed, not with 
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a sister's love, but with the love I bear to Mm^ you would kiiow%p^ 
no cause, seek no cause on earth, save his.' 

*And would you then, dear Alice,' said Ruth, somewhaf^^a^ 
embarrassed, * espouse the cause of the godly had Ernest 
one of its adherents ?* 

'No,' she replied fervently; *for had Ernest been othc 
than he is, my heart would never have accepted him. But yoi 
dear Ruth,' she added, with a smile, * profess more charity.' 

Ruth answered not. Her busy hands and eyes emplqy e=^«^ 
themselves yet more zealously on the piece of knitting whicz^ii 
they had been before engaged upon ; and Alice, after waiting a 
few moments, in expectation perhaps of further comment, 
from her seat, and, gathering her letters together, left the aj 
ment. 

Such scenes as these were of frequent occurrence, and v^xy 
zealously would the two young sisters support their rival causes ; 
and if, as time went on, the occasional presence of Mistr^»i3S 
Cicely brought Ruth a staunch adherent, Alice was on her 8i.<36 
admirably upheld by her own burning loyalty, the memory <A 
her husband's enthusiasm, and the present counsel and sy^-^cn- 
pathy of her revered friend. Master Clifford. 

The kind old man had looked with peculiar interest on tfc»^^ 
little orphan member of his flock, whose lot seemed cast ^ 
strangely away from the hopes and sympathies of her o^^^ 
party ; and she on her side had learnt early to look to hi^ 
for the fatherly advice and guidance of which she was otherwi-^ 
deprived. The foresight of her parents had already from v9^^ 
first commended to him the religious instruction both of hers^^ 
and Ernest ; and later. Master Heyward had conscientiously, ^ 
reluctantly, adhered to his engagement. But Alice learnt otL^^ 
things also in her frequent visits to the 'agent's' cottage. TI:^^ 
memory of her Royalist parents was very dear to one wk^^ 
had known them also in their early youth ; and many a tim^^ 
when their task was early ended, or the servant who came to 
fetch her was detained beyond her time, the tales of past days 
fell gladly on the ear of Alice, and scarcely less so on that d 
her betrothed. Alice scarcely remembered her father. He had 
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leen mncli from home ; and a faint dream-like memory of a tall 
landsome man, who had spoken fondly to her, and in whose 
presence her mother seemed so glad and joyful, was all that re- 
mained to her of him. Nevertheless, her cheek would flush and 
lier eyes fOl with tears as she heard of his noble life, and how 
1)6 had suffered and died for the King. Her mother she re- 
membered better; her loss had been the first sorrow of her 
cbfldhood; and the complete change of surroundings and asso- 
ciations had served to fix the past still deeper in her heart. 

* Master Clifford,' she had once exclaimed, when yet a child 

sie had placed herself on a footstool by his side, * why did I 

oofc stop at Fairleigh when my mother died? It seems so 

strange to have been sent to uncle Heyward when I had a 

dear old Catholic brother of my own to cherish me.' 

'But, Alice,' he replied half playfully, * Edward was a 
tidier, as he is now, and a camp is not a fit place for a little 
'^den like you.' 

* And had I no other relatives 1 Was I so very desolate, 
•**!ta8ter Clifford ? and were all my friends soldiers and sailors %' 
And her eyes filled suddenly with tears. 

* You had other relatives, my child,' said the priest gravely, 
lut they were not of our faith, nor would they have been 

^ liberal to you as your kinsman is at Edgeleigh Manor. Your 
^^kiother had an only brother, noble and gallant as is Edward 
^ow. They were Puritans, Mistress Alice, and the first out- 
l>reak of the Civil "War saw the son of one of the noblest Eng- 
lish houses arrayed in arms against his King. The father fought 
and fell on the side where we hope his conscience led him. His 
son succeeded to his name and honours ; and the sister, long 
eince a happy wife and mother, adopted first her husband's 
cause, and finally his faith.' 

' And the brother — -what of liim^ my uncle 1' said Alice, 
whose dark eyes had never moved from Master Clifford's 
face. 

* Of him I know but little,' said the old man, after a pause. 
* Your mother grieved for him and prayed for him, but his name 
seldom passed her lips. It was but in a few words of bitter 
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sorrow, shortly before slie died, Alice, that his existence was 
made known to me.' 

* But she loved him V asked Alice. 

* Deeply and truly, but he was proud and firm. A few 
words and they parted, never again to meet, for the times were 
.troubled. Possibly he has since sought her ; possibly he will 
one day meet her child ; and then, Mistress Alice, you will meet 
with one who bore, after her husband and yourself, the greatest 
share of your mother's love, and you will love him for her sake.' 

But this conversation had happened some years before, and 
Alice was now no longer the spoilt petted child, but the fair 
trustful bride of a Eoyalist soldier. New duties and new affec- 
tions had arisen in her heart, and she had accepted the relations 
against whom she had at first rebelled. She was scarcely seven- 
teen ; but though her step was the light buoyant one of a heed- 
less and unthinking age, her ideas were almost womanly in their 
fervour and enthusiasm, at least when the interests of her hus- 
band or his cause were concerned. Her education had been 
conducted on a different plan from that now in vogue ^ and 
though far from possessing the serene staidness of Ruth, she 
was quite as fitted for wifely duties as any young Royalist of 
her time. Her cousin also was kind and considerate. It was 
no penance for her to take upon herself the actual head-work of 
the household, and let Alice dream herself into the idea that 
she was a useful and important helpmate ; and if the mending 
lay over-long beneath those slender fingers, the words of reproof 
were few and far between ; and Alice watered the flowers and 
fed the pigeons, congratulating herself on her morning's work 
being finished ; but she herself had not finished it. 

Ruth knew that Alice would exert herself when needful, 
and she cared not to cloud that young brow or fill that pretty 
head with domestic cares. She knew it must be long before 
the war was over, before Ernest could carry her away to preside 
over a distant home, and so Alice did what she liked, and if 
this at first was but little, her cousin's silent example was not 
without its effect, and she gradually threw off her childishness 
and turned her attention to more serious duties. 
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Amongst the people whom Alice was at this time in the 
liatit of visiting, was a young peasant woman of about her own 
age, who, rapidly dying of decline, seemed to ask at her hands 
even more than her usual kindness and sympathy. Alice gave 
hoth readily, and rarely a day passed that her steps did not turn 
to that lonely cottage, where her presence was so eagerly looked 
for, and her glistening eyes and gentle words invited the confi- 
dence and soothed the sorrows of the sufferer. 

The story of Katherine was a sad one, and one that thrilled 
through the heart of her hearer, the more that their faith and 
their cause were the same. The wife of a Eoyalist soldier, an 
orphan and a stranger, bringing with her to her English home 
the certain traces of hereditary decline, she had followed her 
husband from place to place with true wifely devotion, and 
soothed his last moments as he lay dying upon the battle-field ; 
^nd now a widow and an orphan, she had returned to her hus- 
band's home to die. Sadly the story found its echo in the heart 
^^ Alice. In many points it was so similar to her own, and 
®Veii now Ernest might be wounded, dying, dead perhaps, 
^liough she knew it not. 

'Alas, Katherine,' she said one day, as the dying girl sank 
^ck upon the pillow, after again rehearsing the sad scenes of 
^^ short Hfe, * thine is indeed a trial belonging to these trou- 
bled times — one, alas, amongst many — but such as God only can 
^Onsole. And thou hast no friends, no relatives H she added, 
^ a low voice. 

* Alas, no, dear lady,' said Katherine sadly. * My relatives 
^^ perished in the war, or gone as I am going. There is none 
l^ft now but my father's mother, and she is well-nigh upon a 
Axmdred, and no one knows if she yet lives.' 

* And what does she do 1' said Alice. 

* She leads a wandering life,' replied the girl sadly. ' Men 
^y she sees strange sights, and reads a dreary weird, and a true 
One. She has read mine once, and it has come to pass, though 
I believed her not when she read it.' 

Alice started. 

* I believe,' she said, * that I have seen and spoken to her,' 
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An eager glance passed over the features of the dying woman, 
and starting up, she clasped both Alice's hands in her own, and 
fixing her eyes upon her face as though she would read her very 
thoughts, exclaimed, with a thrilling earnestness that Alice had 
never before heard, save from one : 

* lady, what did she tell you of youi'self 1' 

* She said I should be happy,' said Alice ; and Katherine 
relaxed her grasp. 

* Thank God f she murmured. ' Yes, lady, you merit hap- 
piness for your kindness to me. You are in trouble now with 
fear for absent ones, and your young brow is often clouded. 
But be that as it may, it will all come right at last. She said 
it, and I have never known her to deceive.* 

Alice bent over her and kissed her forehead, then slowly 
rose and left her. Three days later the widowed bride was 
consoled ; Katherine was at rest. 

One day towards the close of the summer, when Alice was 
returning with Euth from a visit to Cicely Gottenberg, the ex- 
treme beauty of the evening tempted them to prolong their walk, 
until they stood, for the first time after many years, within the 
old park at Fairleigh. It was a short two miles from Edgeleigh, 
but on account of the disturbed state of the neighbourhood, their 
walks thither had been for some time necessarily interdicted; 
and to Alice the place, changed and desolate as it was, brought 
a rush of emotion in which pain and pleasure seemed to struggle 
for preponderance. Every nook and comer were, to her at least, 
full of associations. Here the first violets used to grow, and 
there the primroses for the picture of our Lady j there Ernest 
killed his first deer, and yonder was the stile where she waited for 
her playfellow ; the margin of the little brook had been the haunt 
of a favourite water-ousel, the shady chestnuts in the background 
had been the witness of many a glorious game of romps, in which 
her young mother had joined scarcely less gaily than herself; 
and lastly, on yon broad stone terrace had Ernest whispered his 
first day-dreams in the ear of his betrothed. Coming back to it 
now^ it seemed strangely altered, the more so as they approached 
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the hotise. In the park, indeed, the venerable old chestnuts 
"Were still standing ; the ground rose and fell in the same gentle 
tindulations, as if the tread of fierce Roundheads or hot-hearted 
lioyalists had never come near it ; but much of the younger 
'Wood had fallen beneath the axe, and the deer that once herded 
^neath the shady branches, or pursued their innocent gambols 
to the very steps of the hall-door, had been sold to raise money 
for the King, or had perished from neglect in the lengthened 
^bsehce of their master. Round the house, desertion and neglect 
inipressed the spectator at the most hasty glance. The garden 
'W'as a wreck, the walks scarcely visible for the weeds that grew 
Unchecked upon them ; from the stone vases on the terrace a 
few straggling wild flowers reared their meagre blossoms, and 
J^und the windows of the mansion the rugged and untrained 
^se-wreaths seemed to add to the very desolation which they 
^ected to veil. Alice's eyes filled with tears as she gazed, for, 
*TUn as it seemed now, it had once been so beautiful Would 
^t again become so 1 Ruth would not enter the house, but pro- 
mised to wait in the grounds ; and Alice turned her steps to the 
Wk door, where an old woman sat spinning in the last rays of 
the setting sun. She looked up as the girl approached, and 
^th a glad cry came to meet her. 

* Mistress Alice, Mistress Alice ! why, it*s never yourself come 
back again ! Eh, this is a joyful day to me ; for sad and sair 
have been the changes sin ye left us, and it's mony a time I have 
said to myself I should never see my own dear child again. 
Come in and rest ye awhile, and let me look at ye. Ay, 'tis 
the same sweet face, but a world more womanly ; and no wonder, 
it's a weary bit 0' time sin ye were last among us, dearie.' 

' It is a long time, indeed,' said Alice, as she threw her arms 
round her old nurse's neck ; * but I will be a child with you 
still. I did not know that you were here, Elspeth,' she added, 
as they entered the house. 

* Yes, I have been here all along, dearie; keeping things going 
for the young master, or so he says ; for what wi' rheumatiz and 
failing eyesight I can do but little. But I wadna like to leave 
the place, and I get help when needed.' 
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* Edward is very lucky to have you, dear nuise ; and I am 
sure lie thinks so. Still, I wish he could be here himself a 
little oftener/ 

* Ah, so do I, dear. But where have you been all this time, 
Mistress Alice % IVe heard little of ye sin they took you away 
to Edgeleigh ; and often Tve longed to ask, when there have 
been none to tell me. Dear, dear, and you've married and all I' 
as she marked the ring on the little hand she held. ' I hope, , 
mistress dear, your husband is none o* them Roundheads 1* 

' * No, no,' said Alice, with a bright smile ; ' Colonel Heyward J 
is a true man to his King, and the husband that my mothOT-3 
chose for me. But he is far away now, and time and hardships^ 
have changed him, and you would not recognise the bright boy^ 
my poor mother used to love so well. You remember Ernest^ -i 
nurse f 

*Ay, but indeed I do, Mistress Heyward,' said the ol£: 
woman fondly ; * and if he is your husband I thank God for it. -ill 
Ah, 'twas a noble boy ; but you're well worthy of him, dearie. - 
And she passed her hand tremulously over the long raven tresses^. ^ 
and looked tenderly into her face. 

* Would that I were, nurse !' said Alice gravely ; then, after 
pause, * You have heard nothing of Edward lately f 

* no. Mistress Heyward ; he used to come sometimej 
afore he was ordered North. I have heard naught since then^ 
Has Mistress Alice heard aught of illl* she questioned anx — ■ 
iously. 

* No,' she replied ; * but I pine for both my husband and mjr 
brother, and their absence seems long to me. Elspeth, I want^ 
to look round the house a bit.' 

*Ay, do, mistress dear; but it is not over-tidy;' and she 
bustled into the next room, and soon returned with a light 
and a bunch of keys, which she gave to Alice. 

* Thank you, that will do,' said our heroine gently, * I can 
manage nicely by myself;' and she turned away and slowly 
ascended the stairs that led to her mother's apartment. Her hand 

trembled as she turned the lock, \3u\i \\, ^^orcX-^ isst ^ moment ; 
ibe next she stood within the chaixiXiet, ^.tA ^\«vNm%>a?w^ "vias. 
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oth-eaten curtains from the nearest window, admitted the 
^aBwOng light into a very territory of dust and desolation. The 
pestry, that had once adorned the walls, had long been 
"uUed down, and stowed away for greater security; and the 
furniture, heaped together in the centre of the floor, had heen 
xrcDughly protected by an old tarpaulin that had been hastily 
iwn over it. The only objects of interest to Alice were a 
w pictures that still hung on the waUs. The one which first 
*tracted her attention was a portrait, by Vandyke, of an officer 
the Cavalier dress. The dark flowing hair, the earnest eyes, 
le short curl of the lip, and the general expression of his 
^f <^»tures brought her brother vividly to her remembrance, and 
lie knew that she was standing before the portrait of her father, 
le stood for some moments before it, gazing earnestly, as though 
•^e would compare it with her own, vague, dreamlike remem- 
Jance of the original Then she sought her mother's picture, 
^fc-3id found it. .With a sudden impulse she turned, after the first 
Kaze, and sought her own image in a broken mirror that stood 
^xear her, and almost started as, for the first time, she entirely 
^^^^alised how great was the resemblance. Yes, the fair feice, the 
Xcng dark tresses, the light graceful figure of the hapless Lady 
X^ton, were each repeated in the daughter, as she stood 
"fciere, so many years later, in her equally brilliant and impulsive 
"youth. Would her fate be the same % No, if the soothsayers 
iad told her true, her lot was to be a happy one ; happy for her 
^d for the loved ones of her heart. * God grant it T she said, 
sfter a pause. ' These are weary times, and yet my heart des- 
pairs not. She spoke of clouds. Where are they % unless it be 
tile parting of Ernest for the war, and that was on me when 
she spoke.' — ^Ask not, Alice Heyward; the time will come 
when thy question will be answered, and the storm will break 
upon thee. — ^As Alice turned to leave the room, her attention 
was suddenly riveted by another and smaller portrait that hung 
near that of her mother. It represented a youth of eighteen, 
whose fair aquiline features bore a singular resemblance to those 
of Ladj Leighton, though the expression weca \,o\.^^ v^\^<£t^"^. 
TJieie was a £im unyielding look about ttie "kaTiAaoTCift TCLoroSa., 
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but the eyes were grave rather than stem, and the general 
aspect was prepossessing. Alice had not remembered this pic- 
ture, but she knew at once for whom it was intended — that 
unknown uncle of hers, the parting from whom her mother had 
felt so deeply. Perhaps it was the latter circumstance that now 
invested the portrait with an interest strange even to herself 
and it was with a sigh that she at length turned away from it 
* I wonder if I shall ever meet him ? I think he would be kind 
to me,' she said, almost aloud, and then she locked the door behind 
her, and descended again to the parlour, where Elspeth awaited 
her. A warm farewell, a promise of a speedy return, and she 
stepped out on to the terrace. Euth was not in sight, but the 
gardens were extensive, and she turned down an avenue in 
search of her. She was hurrying on rather (for, though to 
evening was a pleasant one, there was a feeling of utter lone- 
someness about the place), when a hand was laid suddenly on 
her shoulder, and a voice sounded beside her. 

* Whither away, Alice T 

The girl started, and turned suddenly round, a cry of alann 
trembling on her lips. It was succeeded by a radiant smile, as 
her hands were clasped in her brother's, and his kiss rested on 
her forehead. 

* My sister, have I frightened you ?' 

* dear, dear Edward, how glad I am to see you !* 

* Where have you been, Alice ]* 

* To Fairleigh ; to our own dear home. Edward, I had 
not been there for years. It seemed so strange, so changed, 
to me.' 

* It is indeed, Alice ; but one day, I hope, it will be as 
bright as ever.* 

* It will, it will. But, Edward, where is Ernest 1' 

* I have not seen him for some weeks. I parted from him 
on his way to Scotland ; but he will soon be here, I fisuicy, or 
at least in England. The Duke has crossed the Border, as you 
know, and I am now about to join him.* 

* Thank Heaven ! Then I may once more hope to see him,* 
cried Alice. * Why are you here, Edward 1* 
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*To collect infomiatioii regarding the English Eoyalists, 
their number, and their willingness to join ns.' 

*And you have been successMI' 

*Alas, no ! They are utterly disheartened and dispersed, 
lo-moirow I retrace my steps.' 

*To Duke Hamilton, in the North V 

'Exactly.' 

* Then you will see Ernest' She paused. ' You have later 
mwB than I have. Is he well )' 

*I have heard but little, Alice. He was never strong, and 
has had much hardship and anxiety to contend with ; otherwise 
there is nothing to. distress you.' 

Alice sighed, but did not answer. She should see him soon, 
ake thought, and it was impossible to be unhappy with that 
hope before her. 

* I shall pass the night at Eairleigh,' continued Edward ; 
*but first I will conduct you to the boundary, for it is some- 
^liat late.' 

' Yes, it is later than I thought ; but I am not alone. See, 
l^ is Euth ;' and, having reached the end of the avenue, she 
fitepped forward to meet her. 

* Alice darling, how long you have been !* 

* I could not iind you, Kuth. But see who is with me ;' and 
^ she spoke Edward came forward, lifting his hat as he did so. 

* Good-morrow, Mistress Kuth.' 

A blush rose to her cheek as, with a start of surprise, she 
extended her hand. 

* I am glad to see you, Edward. Where is Ernest 1' 

* In Scotland. And how is my uncle, fair cousin 1' as they 
walked on together. 

* He is well,' she replied. * How goes the war, and where- 
fore art thou here, if I may question thee % Surely it is not safe 
show thyself,' she said somewhat anxiously. 

* There are few who would injure me at Eairleigh,' he re- 
ilied. * I shall not venture to Edgeleigh, cousin Euth.' 

* Yet my father would not harm thee,' she said sadly, * albeit 
e loveth thee not. Ernest, indeed, he hath forgiven ; but he 
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who beguiled him into the paths of error, he hath yet to for- 
give.' 

* You are severe, fair cousin/ said Edward, a little pained; 
*and yet I believe you mean not half you say. You stirely 
could not wish Alice any other than she is,' he added, looking 
fondly at his sister; *and poor Ernest could scarcely have 
chosen a nobler profession.' 

* I said not that I condemned him,' said Ruth gravely, after 
a pause. ^ He did as he thought right ; but it is a vain canse, 
and vain is the glory that comes of it.' 

' It is a cause for which one would die, notwithstanding,* 
replied Edward; and then there was another long pause. It 
was broken by Euth, as they reached the boundary. 

* Here we must part,' she said. * I thank thee for thy Mnd- 
ness, but we must tarry no longer, or father will deem some 
evil hath befallen us; and thou too, Edward,' she added 
kindly, * thou needest not longer to risk thyself.' 

* Here, then, I will leave you,' he answered ; * your way is 
short and straight, and for mine fear nothing. To the Eoyalist 
the night-time is perhaps safer than the day, and my home, ^ 
it shield me not from foes, will at least give me shelter ftoni 
the weather. Methinks I should have styled it a palace during 
some of my wanderings ; but, after all, a soldier recks little 
that his couch is the heather and his canopy the sky. Good- 
night, then, and farewell ; and, Alice, pray much for thy husl)and 
and thy cause, for I fear me that danger doth menace both.' 

He kissed Alice and pressed Ruth's hand in his ; then, with 
a half sigh, watched them depart till the thick foliage concealed 
them from his sight. 

The next morning saw him on his way to Lancashire, where 
he expected to join the Duke. 

In the mean time Alice looked eagerly forward for news from 
her husband ; every step, every sound, seemed to bring him 
to her mind ; and at last, when the hope began to grow fainter, 
when some weeks had passed, and the country was echoing 
with the victory of his foes, and her heart was aching with terror 
and suspense, he came : but how % We must not anticipate. 
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CHAPTER XVi. 

), there ! — a Mend, a friend ! What seek'st thou here?' 

Johanna Baillie. 

was the 16th of August 1648. The Royalist army had 
I Preston, and pitched their camp in the neighbourhood 
town. The Duke retired immediately to his tent, where 
1 a levee and received the advice of the different com- 
•s. The Parliamentary army was now so near that a 
seemed inevitable, and the officers traversed the camp, 
lied their troops, and prepared for the events, be what 
ight, of the coming day. 

) sun had abeady sunk behind the horizon when a 
an was observed approaching the camp. On reaching 
posts he communicated with the officer on duty, and, 
his name, proceeded to the GeneraFs tent, 
was at once admitted, 
i your service, Duke Hamilton.' 

ajor Leighton, I am charmed to see you. Are you come 
us your assistance to-morrow, in case of a battle?' 
im, your grace, unless you have other commission where- 
charge me.' 

is well,' replied the Duke. * You have despatches from 
Maurice ?' 
lave, your grace, as also from some other officers further 

I Duke opened the letters now tendered to bim, and an 
ion of deep melancholy passed over his features. He did 
wever, remark upon them. His tones were somewhat 
when he at length laid them aside, and turned once 
' Major Leighton. 

may be,' he said, ' that I shall send you with despatches. 
MEaurice seems little able to assist us ; but should Fortune 
as to-morrow we may perhaps even be of use to him.' 

the Duke's words were more hopeful than was his 
lance, and Edward waited in silence for him to continue. 
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Presently lie did so. 

* Your mission in the South has been a failure,' he said. 

* In great part, your grace. The Eoyalists of Kent and of 
Essex are still loyal and zealous, but they have been mostly 
dispersed. A victory would, however, encourage them.' 

* And the Welsh troops — Lord Glamorgan V 

'Is at present inactive. I had an interview with Lord 
Herbert ; but since the fall of Eagland they have not been aUe 
to raise much of a force. 

* That is bad, but it is as I eKpected. "We must, then, de- 
pend upon our own troops. We have had several new officen 
and a good many changes, and must hope for the best. I will 
not detain you ; but,' turning to an officer who had just liflea 
from the table, where he had been busily engaged in writing, 
'first let me present you to General Baillie.' 

The two officers bowed, and whilst the Duke turned to Ibb 
despatches, they drew a little aside and exchanged a few ques- 
tions relative to the position of the army and general militaiy 
affairs ; after which Major Leighton withdrew, and proceeded 
to Ernest's tent. 

It was some little distance from the Duke's, and occupied i 
gentle elevation overlooking the Eibble. It was a cool pleasant 
evening, and Edward lingered as he led his tired steed along 
the smooth green turf, or permitted it to slake its thirst at some 
tiny streamlet ; oftentimes, too, his eye glanced anxiously to- 
wards the South, but saw nothing that could indicate the exist- 
ence of an invading army. But time flew rapidly, and the 
Royalist soldier had none to squander. The white tents stood 
forth in the moonlight as he stopped to inquire his way. The 
one he sought was pointed out to him, and giving his hoiw 
to the care of a soldier, he pressed hastily forward, and, finding 
it 02-)en, entered unannounced. 

Ernest was busily engaged. The table at which he sat was 
covered with plans, letters, and papers, whilst his sword lay at 
his side, as if thrown there in the hurry of busiuess. Tnk^ pens, 
and parchment, a few books on military tactics, a map, and a 
sheet of paper with directions in the Duke's handwriting, 
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roved that neither his zeal nor his industry had failed him 
iice his cousin and brother-in-law had last met him. The 
imiture of the tent was scanty, as may be readily conceived in 
le hurry and bustle of perpetual change. There was no light ; 
ot the moon streamed through the opening and lit up the 
orrounding objects with a bright beaming lustre. The young 
lolonel was sitting partially turned away from the door, his 
ice half concealed by his unusually luxuriant hair, and his 
ten glided rapidly over the paper. He was evidently uncon- 
cious of the presence of his visitor, and as he laid sheet after 
heet of parchment aside, a half sigh escaped him. 

* Ernest T 

Colonel Hey ward started, and raised his head. In another 
nsfcant he was at Edward's side, and a bright smile ht up his 
features as he clasped Major Leighton's hand with a heart- 
Bait welcome. 

* My dear Edward, I had not expected this. Do you stay 
with us to-night, or are you still further bound 1' 

' I stay here to-night ; my further movements depend on 
the Duke. I may be sent to General Middleton. In that case 
I can bear any message to Lord Hertford with which you are 
inclined to intrust me.' 

' The usual messages of a friend to a friend, Edward ; and 
more, a son to a father, I was about to say ; but one, and one 
mly, can hold that place with me. Where have you been all 
Jiis time ]' he added, as he again seated himself and hastily 
hew his papers together. 

^To Eairleigh, for one place,' Edward replied, smiling at 
Smest's eager questioning glance. * Yes, I have seen Alice, and 
itath also,' he added, in a low half-sad tone which caused his 
ffother-in-law to look at him in some surprise. 

* You have seen Alice f he answered gladly ; ' and you have 
message, I doubt not. She is well % They are oil well f he 

dded, with anxiety. 

' She is well,' replied the Major, ' though sadly troubled 
bout her knight. Poor little Alice, I half promised her a 
ght of you.' 
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*It is not impossible,' replied Colonel Heyward. *Now 
that we are once more in England, that our journey is soutli- 
ward, it may be that we shall meet even sooner than she may 
fancy. And how is Euth, Edward 1* 

* The same as ever,' replied Major Leighton. * She has truly 
accepted Alice as her sister, and is the same gentle loTing \ 
woman as before ; only,' he added bitterly, ' colder, and even 
more averse to the cause in which you and I, Ernest, have vowed 
to risk our aU. You do not know, my brother, the bitterness 

it is to feel that my victories are mourned and my defeats aie 
triumphed in by her whom I once thought to call my bride.* 

' I had not known this,' replied the Colonel gravely, when 
the first surprise was over. ' Yet fear not, Edward ; all may yet 
come right. Heaven will hear our prayers, and our dear ones 
will turn to the rightful cause; and then — But it is not for » 
soldier to indulge such visions,' he added, haK to himself 
* when the morrow's sun may shine for us no longer.' Then 
rousing himself with an effort from his momentary despondency, 
and assuming a gayer tone, he added, * Have you seen the 
Duke and our gallant General Baillie 1* 

* I have,' replied the Major. * The latter seems to know his 
duty, and has but to set us the example. These converts fwin 
the Eoundhead armies, from the Covenanters, and the Presby- 
terians seem mostly good and prudent men, if we can but keep 
the peace between them.' 

* Excuse me a moment, Edward,' said Ernest presently) 
' I must despatch these letters to his grace.' 

He left the tent, and Major Leighton heard him give direc- 
tions to some one outside, whom he fancied, from the voice, was 
Hargreaves. In a few moments he returned, and kindling a 
light, placed it on the table. 

* I have still a little business to get through,' he said, as lie 
once more drew his papers towards him. ' I am sorry it is the 
very night of your arrival, but each moment is of consequence, 
and his grace has deigned to trust me with commissions usually 
undertaken by himself or secretary.' 

* It is a grave charge,' said Edward slowly, as his eye 
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wandered idly over the map, tracing his route of the last few- 
days. 

'It is an arduous one,' replied Ernest; 'hut we must he 
equally ready to serve our country with sword and pen. General 
BaiUie counsels promptitude and decision, where Middle ton 
would he cautious and prudent.* 

Major Leighton did not reply. He was still dreaming over 
the map. Presently he spoke : 

' In the event of a hattle to-morrow, do you think that his 
grace will accept me as a volunteer f 

'Without fail, Edward, I am sure. I will propose it to 
liim myself. You are aware that I am at present on his 
staff?' 

* Indeed I had not heard of it. You have, then, left General 
Middletonr 

' I have ; or at least his grace was pleased to appoint me to 
the position I now occupy — I presume through the good-will of 
lord Laneric, our kinsman.' 

As he finished speaking he rose and turned towards the 
light. Major Leighton looked up from the map, and for the 
fcst time since his entrance the full flowing heams of the lamp 
fell upon the features of Ernest. He remarked that he was 
looking ill; nay, to Edward's anxious gaze, startlingly and 
strangely so. For what had he done that could so alter him % 
Why should he he so pale and thin, so altogether changed % 
We must rememher that Major Leighton knew nothing of the 
fuel, knew nothing of the last few days' tiring and harassing 
narch. 

'You are looking dreadfully ill, Ernest,' he said quickly. 
Does not General Middleton think so f 

' General Middleton is not here,' said a voice hehind them, 
but Colonel Seymour is at your service.' And as the words 
rere spoken, Seymour and Colonel Hamilton entered the tent 
ogether. 

Major Leighton warmly accosted the latter. He knew him 
3 a great friend of Ernest, and he knew him also as a man of 
nown bravery and judgment, of unexceptionable character. 
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and that his advice and counsel in the absence of Hertford and 
Middleton were of much service to the young Colonel Ernest 
came forward and shook hands with both. 

*You have found your way in unannounced, gentlemen,' 
said the young Colonel, after a pause. * I presume, then, that 
Hargreaves had not yet returned f 

*I presume not, most gallant Colonel,' said Seymour; 'and 
I only marvel that you yourself did not supply bis place, as was 
the case not so long since when Major Leighton was in the 
South/ 

* ^0,' rejoined Ernest, with a smile at the remembrance. 'I 
have less time and more business than on the night when ^^ 
drew upon ourselves the counsels and reproofs of Hertford. You 
will stay here a while, I trust, as Major Leighton would fein 
hear the camp news, of which no one can be better informed 
than Colonel Seymour.' 

* You do me honour,* said the Colonel, laughing. * But if 
the compliment be not altogether deserved, it is certainly less 
my fault than my misfortune. However, here goes. I ^ 
entirely and devotedly at the service of Major Leighton ; and 
only wait to know the particular day, hour, or moment (Fm sure 
I can't say more), with the proceedings of which he is desirous 
of becoming minutely and accurately acquainted.' 

* Li the first place, then. Colonel, I would know in what 
order you left Scotland, and where you were joined by Sir Ma^ 
maduke Langdale ?' 

* The first question is one which involves a long answer,* 
said Seymour complacently. *We left Scotland a few weeks 
before we intended, and advanced into England by the western 
route, at the head, as you know, of a numerous army ; entered 
Lancashire, and proceeded to Preston town, where we are at 
present. Sir Marmaduke followed us from Northumberland, 
marching on our left flank at the head -of some four thousand 
English Eoyalists, and joined us here. Monroe is rapidly ap- 
proaching us.' 

* And are you all encamped here ?' 

* Not so,' answered Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton ; * the divi- 
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sion ander Langdale are encamped a few miles off, at Eibbleton 
Moor.' 

'And there they will remain, I suppose/ interrupted Sey- 
mour, 'unless Cromwell comes on them unawares, when they 
'will find it less easy than they imagine to repulse him without 
cm assistance.' 

*But surely,' interposed Ernest, * measures have been taken 
to insure prompt communication 1' 

* Sir Marmaduke has been appointed to the vanguard, on the 
condition of keeping the army supplied with guides, pioneers, 
and certain intelligence as to the movements of the enemy,' said 
Colonel Hamilton ; ' but whether his design be feasible I, for 
one, am doubtful.' 

'But surely,' said Leighton hurriedly, *this should not be 
left a matter of doubt ]' 

'It cannot be otherwise at present,' said Seymour, * unless 
tte Presbyterians will join our ranks as well as our cause, which 
^8 not at present their intention.' 

Ernest sighed. * These differences will be the ruin of our 
^Uny, I fear,' he said. 

' Ay,' said Seymour. * What with the -differences of our men, 
*iid the grumbling of our officers, and the alternate weakness 
Slid obstinacy of at least one of our commanders — ' 

'i^ay,' replied Claude gravely, almost sadly, 'it is not the 
Duke but his advisers you should blame.' 

' Why, you acknowledge the truth of the portrait yourself, 
Claude. I never mentioned names.' 

* You have done so before,' replied Claude. * ^N^o ; his grace 
8 a brave man — a loyal one. Did he judge for himself we 
hould have no need of further coimsel.' 

* Well,' rejoined Leighton, ' I wish our gallant Duke were 
»e from his advisers, men of no principle, seeking their own 
iterests, and utterly forgetting that of their country and their 
jng. That they should be trusted so fatally ! 0, for a few more 
rave and prudent men, such as Middleton, Hertford, Baillie, and 
le or two others that I could mention, instead of this wretched 
id mercenary crew ! Then indeed we might hope ; but now — ' 
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' Don't let us despond, Major Leighton/ said Claude, smil- 
ing. * Things may turn out hetter than we think.' 

* And where is General Middletoni' said Leighton. * He is 
absent, I hear.' 

*Yes, he is away, and so is Lord Hertford,' said Ernest. 

* They are both gone to Wigan.* 

' That surprises me more than anything you have told me as 
yet,' said Major Leighton, amazed. * To send off the only prudent 
man whose counsel would be of avail to the Duke ! And to 
Wigan above all ! The army should have kept close together, 
not have scattered itself over the country. How is Middleton 
to assist you at such a distance as that f 

'The Duke has his own advisers,* said Claude bitterly, 'and 
perchance their foresight has provided against emergencies.' 

* And now,' said Major Leighton, fixing his eyes upon Ernest, 

• I have another question to ask. Colonel Heyward has been ill. 
He has been wounded, I suppose. May I ask in what skirmish ]' 

* In nothing so grand, though perchance as exciting,' said 
Seymour mischievously. ' A single combat, with seconds and 
pistols, anent sponsors and swords, as is befitting a modem 
Cavalier.' 

* A duel !' said Leighton, in a tone of amazement. Then 
more gravely, * And the Dukef 

* 0, it's all right with him. He couldn't spare Colonel Hey- 
ward, so was obliged to forgive him. But I am glad you think 
he looks ill, Leighton, as IVe done nothing but tell him so.' 

* Well, if he must fight a duel that is the least he can bx- 
pect,' returned Leighton somewhat gravely. 'Is it long ago, 
Ernest ]' 

' A fortnight or so. I am perfectly well again.' 

* That's a matter of opinion, and it is certainly not mine,* 
said Claude quietly. 'Nor is it General Middleton's. He 
would have him recruit, but our gallant young Colonel prefers 
fighting to the last.' 

'And our gallant Colonel Hamilton would not counsel me 
differently,^ replied Ernest, V\\\i a ^ovAfe. *K to-morrow b^ 
successful, we should botYi and (\\mX^ ^q^^^\m22.'vJcl^ ^'o^aas^^ 
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to withdraw ; if we are defeated, my honour as well as my duty 
'vvill retain me by the Duke's side. Au revoir to you, gentle- 
men.' 

* Why, where are you going V 

* With these letters to the Duke. Claude, will you come 
"vnth me 1 May I avail myself of your horse, Seymour 1 it will 
save time.' 

* I shall be most honoured. Colonel. It is skittish, to be 
fiure, but you could manage a Bucephalus. Now, Major Leigh- 
ton, shall you or I play the host in our young Colonel's absence V 

* Neither, thank you, just at present,' replied the Major. * I 
am anxious to know what was the end of the duel. I had 
&ncied the regulations somewhat severe on the point.' 

* I should think so,' replied Seymour, without the slightest 
<ioncern. *But then who thinks of regulations in these days? 
Hamilton won over Middleton to be lenient, by picturing Ernest 
on. the point of expiring ; and then Ernest brought all his wrath 
^o a crisis by taking pains to convince him that he was the 
victim of a hoax — not that he actually was, though: the Colonel 
^as far more seriously hurt than he pretended, as you may see 
from his looks. Finally, the matter reached his grace, who 
^nt for us all, and having read us a lecture, told us to shake 
hands and be friends for the future. It was an interesting 
Ceremony then, no doubt ; but it was a little too evident that, 
towever de bonne foi was the Colonel's forgiveness, it was much 
the reverse with the Major's.' 

* Did you say you were present T 

* Yes, both we seconds ; Major Houghton for Ernest, and I 
for a very dear friend ;* and he laughed ironically. * When the 
principals were finished we advanced and exchanged shakes. I 
promise you I never gave a heartier in my life, though your 
brother-in-law's half-reproachful look was not pleasant to my 
feelings. I had acted for the best, you know, and no one can 
say that I was not prompt in my assistance. But we are on the 
best terms together, while Hurst has not exchanged a word since 
with Houghton.' 

* It serves him right,' said Major Leighton ; ' and you too, 
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sir, could, I think, scarcely have complained, if by your 
intentions yon had lost yonr Mend. Where is Hnrst nowf 

* He is with Middleton at present. He exchanged into his 
army early in the summer. The Duke at the same time took a 
&ncy to Ernest, and some say, owing to the influence of Colonel 
Claude Hamilton, offered him a position on his staff. Hertfoid 
recommended him to accept it, and Middleton consented. I 
think it a very good thing for him ; but here he comes again,^ 
he added, as Ernest entered, ' tired to death, I should think. 
What business have you boys to hurry about like this 1' 

Ernest gave some cheery reply, and then threw himself 
wearily into a chair. 

* That is right,' said Seymour ; * rest now, or yon will not 
be able to mount your horse to-morrow. Good-bye,' he added, 
as he bent over him, while a softer look stole across his featoies 
than was often known to rest there ; but he had a good heart, 
after alL * Are you coming, Major Leighton V 

* Not yet ; I shall stay here a while, and then seek you at 
your quarters.' 

* Au revoir, Major Leighton ; au revoir, Colonel Heywaid. 
I hope there'll be a battle to-morrow, for the camp's veiy'duH 
and we want something to do.' 



CHAPTER XVIL 

' And in his face they saw a something new.' 

Lady Northampton. • 

The first gray dawn of the 17th of August saw the Royalist 
army astir, and its officers crowded around the Duke. Soon 
tidings came that the forces under Sir Marmaduke Langdale 
had been attacked, but whether by Colonel Ashton and his three 
thousand Presbyterians, or by Cromwell's * forlorn,' was as yet 
quite uncertain. The General Assembly had taken umbrage at 
the army having left Scotland without its permission, and Colonel 
or Major-General Ashton, for he had just been appointed to 
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ihat post, had taken upon himself to avenge the insult. Whilst 
iir Mannaduke was disputing the position, the Duke, with rash 
mpetuosity, sent away the *foot,' who, with the exception of 
wo brigades, crossed over the Kibble, and took possession of 
be rising ground on the southern side, under the command of 
reneral Eaillie. Middleton had, as we have before stated, pro- 
3eded to Wigan the previous night, accompanied by a con- 
'dexable portion of the cavalry and by the Earl of Callendar — 
ke himself, a convert from the Parliamentary cause, and one 
I those who had waited upon the King with the propositions 
I the Assembly. He was then made Sheriff of Stirling by the 
ling, and was serving at present under Hamilton as his lieu- 
jnant-general. Hearing of the attack he returned to the Duke, 
ad effecting a retreat across the Kibble, joined General Baillie, 
nd despatched some six hundred musketeers to the defence of 
tibble Bridge. Hamilton sent ammunition and men to the aid 
f Sir Marmaduke, but in vain. Cromwell had already repulsed 
he English Koyalists, who fled with considerable loss; and 
ijangdale, accusing Hamilton of neglect or apathy, and attribut- 
ng his defeat to the want of prompt succour from the Scots in 
ais rear, declared that with a thousand men he could have 
iefeated CromwelL 

After a fierce fight of about four hours the Koyalists were 
forced to retreat; the Duke, with his staff. Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale, and Sir James Turner, succeeded in gaining the 
town, whither they were hotly pursued. Hamilton, perceiving 
bins, turned and charged the assailants, who retired for a while, 
but soon returned to the charge. A second and a third time 
iey were repulsed. The Duke called on the soldiers to charge 
mce more for King Charles, and succeeded in gaining on his 
pursuers. Sir Marmaduke and Sir James entreated him to rejoin 
lis army, which he did at last, swimming the river, and after 
iving great proofs of personal bravery, joined General Baillie. 

iEhmest Heyward had kept close to the Duke during the 
lattle, and shared with him both the danger and the glory of his 
uccessfal repulse at the entrance of the town. He followed 
dm across the Kibble, and then returned with the Earl 
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of Calleiidar to defend the bridge. He was etanding netr 
Liiiuteuaut-Colonel Hamilton when the latter iraB wounded; 
mid forgetting everything, save that his friend was in danger, 
tliiHrw himself between him and the foe, braTelj defending him 
until his companions came up and removed him to the rear. 
C!laude, being afterwards conveyed to Wigan, fell into Cromweirs 
Iiands, at the taking of that town ; on which occasion Duke 
Haniiltou addressed a letter to that general, asking ' for civil 
uaa^^e for liis wounded kinsman.' 

^iglit was fast closing in upon the rival squadrons vben 
the battle ceased. The two armies retired to rest within mnsketr 
shot of each other. The Duke then called his colonels to- 
gether on horseback, and asked their opinion as to the cooise 
he should pursue. There were two alternatives : either to wait 
there until General Middleton, who had been sent for, should 
arrive \ or to march away as soon as the darkness of the 
night favoured their flight. For some moments no one spoke, 
then a general, and somewhat hot, discussion began. TheDnke 
was grave and sad. Ernest, raising his eyes momentarily to his 
commander, thought that he had seldom seen his calm lofty 
brow so melancholy as it was then. He seemed literally to de- 
spair, and the most gloomy forebodings seemed to succeed each 
other in his heart ; and if they did so, surely they were well 
borne out by tlie future. At length the Earl of Callendar spoke 
decisively, in the name of a large majority of the officers. 

* Your grace,* he said, * it seems to us most prudent that we 
should retire this evening.* 

*What say our other friends?* said the Duke, glancing 
momentarily round the circle. * Colonel Stafford, Sir Mannaduke 
Langdale, Lord Musgrave, what say you ?* 

* Lord Callendar has expressed our opinion, your grace.* 
*And mine, and mine,* said several other officers. * We aW 

all of us of opinion that we should immediately retire.* 

* Colonel Hey ward,* said General Baillie, * has not yet spoken.* 

* I am for remaining. General,* said the young Colonel 
respectfully. 

The Duke glanced towards him, partly in surprise, partly it 
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Diay be in annoyance, that one so young and apparently inex- 
>erienced should yet hold himself aloof from the decision of his 
operiors. But Turner and Baillie were of the same opinion ; 
Kid Hamilton turned once more to the group. 

* And the rest of you, gentlemen f he said. 

* We all agree to retire,' said one of the officers, after a brief 
>ii8ultation. * We believe it to be for the best.' 

* So be it, then,' said the Duke. 
Sir James Turner sprang forward. 

* Surely your grace cannot, will not, countenance a retreat ]' 

* Sir James, you hear the opinion of these gentlemen. The 
Ajority have decided upon the measure, and we cannot gainsay 
lem.' 

* But, your grace — ' 

* Nay,' replied the Duke, with a firmness that he did not 
[ten show, and which might now proceed less from obstinacy 
lan despair, * I have spoken. It must be as I have said.' 

* May it please your grace to consider — ' began Ernest firmly, 
at with more than ordinary respect, for from his heart he 
itied the painful position of the Duke, surrounded as he was 
y false or interested advisers. He noticed the grave, worn, 
lelancholy features, the tone courteous and commanding, but 
id and weary ; and he yearned towards him, in spite of his 
PTors and mistakes, which were perchance leading them to ruin. 

The Duke looked once more towards him, and his tone was 
bemer than of wont. 

* Colonel Heyward, your senior ofl&cers have already spoken, 
roung men like yourself can scarcely know the tactics of war, 
owever zealously they may practise them.' A faint smile accom- 
anied the latter words, and General Baillie signed to Ernest to 
ontinue. 

' The state of the roads is unfavourable,' he said. * A 
uccessful retreat is now utterly impossible.' 

' That is by no means a certainty,' said his grace quietly. 

*The immediate neighbourhood of the enemy should at 
Bast be considered,' said Sir James Turner. 

* The more reason for withdrawing our troops.' 
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' The inevitable loss of our ammnnitioii,' said Ernest. 
*That has already been discussed.' 

* The soldiers are tired, wet, hungry,* said Greneral Baillie, 

* and perfectly incapable of a long night's march.' 

But the Duke was silent. Had one of his trusted and 
valued friends been true to him in that moment, had even his 
impetuous brother Laneric interfered, that hasty ill-conceived 
retreat had never perhaps been undertaken. But no one 
spoke. No one would recall the opinion he had given ; no one 
would listen to the voice of reason ; and the Duke hearing it, 
and listening to it, failed to recognise its truth. It may be that 
illness, despondency, and jealousy of those around him had 
crushed his energy and warped his judgment ; but we believe 
that it was more probably that too great diffidence in his own 
powers of command, and that too great confidence in the friends 
he had chosen, which had from the first distinguished him. 
Ernest would fain have said more, but the Duke silenced him 
by a glance at once stem and sad; and Greneral Baillie, feeling 
that enough had been said, and that further discussion would 
be useless, signed to our hero to retire. 

Ernest bowed, and moved away in the direction of Claude 
Hamilton's tent, pausing on his way to speak to such officers 
as he was personally acquainted with, and who were eager to 
hear the final decision. 

Claude was on his couch when his friend entered. He 
eagerly greeted him, and inquired the news. 

' As bad as could well be,' returned Ernest gravely and 
sadly, as he grasped his Mend's hand, and sat down beside 
him. * The bridge is lost, the " horse" taken to flight. Sir 
Marmaduke totally defeated ; and worse than all, his grace is 
determined to march away in the dark, without even waiting 
for General Middleton, and leaving most of our ammunition 
behind us.' 

'This is bad indeed, Ernest,' replied Colonel Hamilton 

* But Middleton is at Wigan.' 

* 2^ot so. He has been sent for, and will, ten to one, miss us on 
the road.' 
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'And who advocated the moyement ? It is absolute mad- 
ness/ flaid Claude impatiently. 

* Eather say, who did noi^ returned Emest. * Lord Callendar 
proposed it, and the rest followed suit.' 

* 15'ot you, Emest f 

'As you will readily believe, I did all that I could ; but 
"^ needed your influence and zeaL* 

' Would that I had been there !' cried Claude, raising him- 
self on the couch and looking eagerly at his comrade. * Though 
it had cost my life, the sacrifice would have been a light one. 
laittoolatef 

' It is indeed, I fear,' replied Emest. * His grace is quite 
immoYable, and even the persuasions of General Baillie and Sir 
James failed to influence him. And yet I cannot blame him,' 
he added suddenly, ' he seems so sad and so despondent.' 

*Just what a general never should be,* cried Colonel 
Hamilton. *0, would that Hertford were with us, with his 
coqI, cautious, but ever wise regulations; or Middleton, with his 
looQg experience ! Why did they ever leave us ?* 

* Sir James is of your opinion, Claude ; but it is now too 
late to think of it. They have been recalled, but only, I fear, 
to moum over our shattered army. Something wrong is 
B.t work amongst us; and CromweU, cool, energetic, calculating, 
knows but too well how to profit by our mistakes.' 

* Ton are right, my friend,' rejoined Hamilton ; * something 
is evidently wrong ; but we — ' 

' Do not know what it is,' said Emest. 

* Yes, we do know,' said the Colonel seriously. * It is all 
thiongh these religious discussions between the Scotch Pres- 
byterians and the English Independents. The latter, of course, 
lefdse to take the Covenant, and the former refuse to join 
on any other conditions ; and so we are obliged to remain at a 
distance from each other, and thus preclude the possibility of 
any really effectual assistance. It is all very well to cast the 
blame upon the Duke, but we should rather take it to ourselves.' 

A knock at the door interrupted them, and Major Leighton 
was admitted. 
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' I came to inquire after Colonel Hamilton,* he said, as he 
entered. * How are you f 

^ Thank you, as well as can he expected; and proud to 
owe my life to our gallant young friend here. We were talking 
over the events of the day.' 

* Somewhat exciting conversation for an invalid, methinks. 
Colonel,' replied Edward. ' I never saw a more shameful 
movement in my life ; and I cannot hut congratulate you^ Ernest, 
on the firmness with which I hear you opposed it.' 

*A firmness which was, however, thrown away,' repHed 
Ernest, with a sigh. 

' That was not your fault.' 

* I cannot conceive why his grace has consented !' said 
Claude, after a pause. ' His own good sense, his discernment, 
must have pleaded against it.' 

* The Duke is afraid of the great responsibility,' said Edwaid. 

* His decision proceeds from no want of courage, I am certain. 
His conduct to-day has been simply magnificent. His repulse 
of the enemy at Preston was brilliant, and yet he had only Ms 
staff and some half-dozen officers in Sir Marmaduke's suite. 
And now he permits himself to be biased and ruled by men 
who are more eager for their own petty interests than for the 
welfare of his Majesty and the kingdom. Well, it's only too 
evident that the Engagement is a failure.' 

* It is very unfortunate,' said Ernest, after waiting a moment 
for the opinion of Claude, who was, however, too thoroughly 
exhausted to reply. 

* It is a mistake from beginning to end,' said Major Leighton. 

* We should never have entered Lancashire at alL I wonder 
we ever did so. Middleton should never have left us; and, 
above all, we should have pitched our camp all in one place. 
Just see how we were : Hamilton at Preston, Middleton at 
Wigan, Sir Marmaduke straggling on before, Monroe loiter- 
ing behind, some by the Kibble, some at Walton, nothing 
decided, nobody ready. Truly I think our fortune should 
have prospered ! Here comes the Duke.' 

As Hamilton entered the apartment of his kinsman there 
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look of deep anxiety, of painful despondency, on his fea- 
ihat would not easily be removed from it ; that might, on 
mtrary, deepen and darken, until that noble head had 
itself to the block in the cause that he upheld so faith- 
His hair seemed threaded with silver, and yet he was 
t middle-aged. Truly Claude pitied rather than blamed 
s he rose eagerly to greet him. 

bu are wounded, Claude ; I trust not grievously,' said 
ice, as he pressed the fevered hand of his kinsman and 
* This is another evil I was not prepared for, even on 
lost disastrous day. You have heard our resolution 
re start to-night? Think you that you can bear the 

shall endeavour to do so, your grace.* 
Tell, then, we will start this evening, only as far as Wigan, 
J. I shaU there provide, so far as possible, for your safety 
nvenience.' 

pray you do not /think of me, my lord duke,' said the 
5I somewhat impatiently ; ' your army, your cause, your 
have greater claims upon you.' 

J is for their sake that I now retire,' replied the Duke ; 
I now yield to the advice of those around me j that I 
ny hopes, my triumph, my honour, perhaps, behind me ; 
rving my cause by a hasty and, perhaps, a riskful flight, 
with the conviction that men hereafter will say that 
ton has fled through /ear.' 

the bitterness, the sadness of his tone as he said this ! 
ng the heart of Ernest, and Claude grew a shade paler as 
wered : 

'ay, nay, your grace, they cannot say so. They have but 
c upon your conduct of to-day, if " fear" should hover on 
Lps. And yet, I own, I think the move mistaken. Your 
las been advised, yet would you wait for Middleton, his 
1 would, I feel, be otherwise.' 

iddleton will join us, I doubt not, on the road. The 
a of the ofl&cers has been given. I have consented to 
'by it. 'Tis not so far to Wigan, after all ; but you 
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scaicelj seem fit to tiayel even for that distance,' he added, 
looking earnestly at Colonel Hamilton. 

' There appears to be no choice, as jonr grace starts to-night,' 
said Claude rather sarcastically. Then, meeting the kind but 
half -reproachful glance of his commander, he added, 'My 
wound is not serious, I believe, although I fear it will disable 
me for some time to come. I am ready and willing to accom- 
pany you to Wigan, if we cannot all stay here together.' 

*TVell, then, that is settled/ said the Duke. 'Major 
Leighton, you will have your troop in readiness, and, Emest, 
be prepared to accompany me.' 

The two officers bowed ; and the Duke, pressing Claude's 
hand in a kind, anxious, and somewhat nervous manner, left 
the tent. Edward Leighton looked at Ernest^ who sighed and 
asked if anything more could be done. 

' Done !' cried Claude impatiently, as he caught the last 
word. ' Do your duty, of course !' 

* Yes,' replied Ernest, smiling ; * but what is my duty f 

' To obey, certainly. You have already proved your loyalty 
by the opinions you have advanced. We must now all bend 
ourselves to the General's decision, and trust to Heaven that it 
is less fatal than it seems. You must forgive my acting Mentor, 
Ernest, but my long experience excuses me.' 

* You are right, Claude,* replied Ernest warmly. * A soldier's 
first duty is obedience. I will go, then, and prepare for this 
evening's journey.' 

He grasped his friend's hand and turned hastily away. 
Major Leighton accompanied him. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

' Clash'd on their sounding shields the din of war/ 

The remains of the Eoyalist army reached Wigan in safety, 
and after considerable difficulty effected a junction with Middle- 
ton, who, having missed them on the road, was hotly puisued, 
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and sabjected to almost continaal skirmishing in his attempts to 
jdn them. The next moming the united force 'pushed hastily 
ihrwaid, the country people rising everywhere against them 
od seriously impeding their progress. At Warrington Callendar 
persuaded the Duke that the forces under Greneral Baillie should 
be allowed, or rather commanded, to capitulate, They were 
indeed but ill prepared for service, having but little ammuni- 
tion remaining ; and were besides tired and exhausted after 
two days' march through violent rain. The Duke was un- 
villing, but Middleton counselled the move, and after some 
delay it was executed; the General, with all his men, sur- 
WideriBg themselves prisoners of war? The Eoyalist ann^ was 
now considerably reduced. Sometimes winning, but more often 
lodng, continually meeting with new and unexpected obstacles, 
iieninion soon spread among its ranks. Middleton also was 
dunrtly lost to them : riding in the rear his horse feU, and he 
vas taken prisoner by the Parliamentary troops. At length 
hey arrived at Uttoxeter, whence, after a brief rest, they 
Bsumed their march. 

After Uttoxeter fortune seemed to fail them entirely; 
lespair took possession of the bravest. Beset on all sides by 
he enemy, men and horses weary and exhausted, many of 
ke troops refused to proceed further ; and all were in a state 
Kirdering upon mutiny. They insisted upon returning at once 
o Uttoxeter. In vain the Duke and Callendar assured them 
hat it was 'better to capitulate sword in hand in an open 
idd than to be cooped up in a town.' The mutineers declared 
hat it was the Duke's intention to abandon them, and, with 
he other general ofi&cers, 'to seek safety in flight;' and when 
hey halted for the night, placed double and treble sentries 
ound the commander^s tent. In the morning Sir James Turner 
larangued them from the window, reproaching them with the 
laseness and ingratitude of their treatment of the Duke, and 
eproaching them with their want of discipline. For the mo- 
nent they returned to their duty, but a new dispute shortly 
roaeu CaUendar refused his consent to a treaty with the enemy, 
nd bade all follow him who would. The Duke implored him 
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to remain at least a night longer, and promised tliat they would 
then divide the forces, fight, march, or capitulate, as should !» 
decided in a council of war. CaUendar refused to listen, and 
marched away, followed by a considerable number of the 
troops. These afterwards dispersed, and Callendar escaped to 
Holland. 

Loft to himself, the Duke decided reluctantly to surrender; 
and measures were taken, for a treaty in a house near at hand, 
where Mary Queen of Scots had been once confined. Lambert 
sent word that Hamilton might treat with him ; but in the 
mean time news was brought that the Lord Grey of Grohy was 
advancing upon them. Hastily rallying around him the few 
loyal hearts that still espoused his cause, Hamilton bade 
them once more * Charge for King Charles !' and flung himself 
into the thickest of the fray. Without a moment's hesitatioa 
his gallant little band obeyed the voice of their leader, and » . 
short but courageous resistance was made. The Duke foaght 
bravely, but overpowered by numbers, was at length forced to 
surrender. Ernest, who had sprung to his assistance, received a 
musket-ball in his side, and fell from his horse. A few 
moments more decided the battle. The Koyalists dispersed, 
and the Eoundheads, satisfied with the capture of the Duke, 
forbore to follow them. 

When Ernest next recovered consciousness he found him- 
self lying on some cloaks in a sort of ruined hut, to which, he ' 
afterwards learnt, he had been conveyed, with some danger to 
themselves, by Edward Leighton and Lord Hertford. The 
latter was now bending over him, with an expression of grave 
concern; Edward, a little apart, was conversing in low tones 
with Colonel Seymour. 

Ernest's first inquiry was for the Duke, and the answer 
brought a groan from his lips. He had learnt to love his general 
much. At the sound of his voice Edward came nearer ; but 
though he took his friend's hand, he did not address him, and 
his countenance still remained grave and anxious. Presently 
he drew Hertford aside, and the three consulted together for 
some minutes in an undertone. 
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'What is to be donef was Edward's first qnestion. ' Can 
^e venture to move \nmV 

* It is his only chance,' said Hertford gravely ; * but how to 
Bffect it I know not. His wound appears to me a serious one, 
ind, though we have done what we can, further attention 
seems absolutely necessary. What is the nearest town or 
nllage?' 

* Uttoxeter; but to take him there would be to place him 
In the hands of the enemy,' said Seymour. * It is a marvel to 
me how we have escaped them.' 

*What has become of Dr. Hurst 1' said Edward suddenly. 
' He was with us when the Duke was taken,' 

*He rode off immediately" afterwards,' answered Seymour. 
'He considered it his duty to save his life at any rate, in order 
\o be able to help others afterwards by his medical skilL Who 
Bomes here ? as the sound of horses' hoofs was heard on the 
road, coming apparently from the direction in which the other 
Boyalists had fled. 

Hertford listened a moment. 

'Seymour, your sight is the keenest. Are they foes or 
£dendsf 

* Friends,' said Seymour joyfully ; * and the surgeon is 
with them.' 

He advanced hastily to meet them. 

The party consisted of Dr. Hurst, General Baillie, and a few 
other of&cers, who, arriving from an opposite direction, had 
learnt the defeat of their party, and, meeting some of the 
fugitives, had come on in search of Hertford and other officers 
reported missing, though not taken in thp fray. 

Their satisfaction at the rencontre was warmly expressed ; 
bat Hertford, cutting it short, led the surgeon hastily to the 
lide of Ernest, who was now partly supported in the arms 
)i Leighton. When his brief examination was concluded, Hurst 
etumed to the group, who were anxiously awaiting his 
lecision. 

* The wound is not mortal,' he said ; and though his tone was 
carcely reassuring, the words brought a general exclamation of 
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relief, for the young Colonel was a great favourite. ThB suigeon 
continued : ' The greatest care is, however, necessary, as the 
least neglect would probably be fatal Where do you propose 
to take him V 

It was the old undecided question ; but Baillie answered 11 
immediately. * To Stafford. There is no other, place.' 

' It is a long way,' said the surgeon ; ' but I fear we rnnsl 
attempt it ; and afterwards — ' 

^ He had better remain there, I suppose. Major Leightoa 
or myself will arrange to stay with him,' said Hertford. 

' Then it must be 1/ said Edward. * Your lordship's safeb 
must be first consulted. You will be more sought after tha^ 
any one.' 

' Has he a home ? asked the surgeon, after a pause. 

* Yes, near Worcester.' 

' Would he be safe there V 

^ Certainly ; his father is a staunch Puritan. His brotl^c 
one of Cromwell's favourite officers.' 

* Has he no mother ]' 

*Xo, no; but he has a faithful and devoted wife,' said 
Hertford. 

* And a sister, upon whose kindness and prudence we can 
rely,* said Leighton hastily. 

* And his father is on good terms with him ?' 

* Perfectly so.' 

* Then by all means send him home,' cried Seymour, before 
the surgeon could answer. * Hurst, BaiUie, you think with 
me, I am sure V 

* I think that, under the circumstances, the extra risk would 
be more than compensated by the greater care and attention ^^ 
would be likely to receive there,' said the surgeon. * But,' tum- 
ing to Lord Hertford, * you will be able to decide this point 
better after your arrival at Stafford.' 

* Shall you not go with us, then V 

' I think not. The fact is that my duties lead me natmaQf 
to a larger sphere ; but I will leave you all necessary directions 
for the patient's welfare, and will accompany you for at least s 
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part of l^e way, or until we fall in with a larger portion of 
tile army.' 

*In that case cannot we all proceed together f 
* No j you will do best to go straight on. Our patient could 
liardly bear the fatigue of a hasty march ; and the presence of 
€fc wounded man would hamper the progress, and perhaps en- 
<flanger the safety of the rest. Still, as long as I remain with 
^ou, he shall have every care and attention that I can bestow.' 
Hertford seemed ill enough satisfied; but Dr. Hurst had 
xntrenched himseK behind his notions of duty, and there was 
no moving him ; and they soon reverted to the actual necessity 
of the moment — the removal of Ernest to Staflford. 

A litter was hastily constructed, under the surgeon's 
<iirections, and the journey was, by slow degrees, accomplished. 
Tlhe young Colonel was received into the house of some Eoyalist 
:feiends, by whom every care and kindness were lavished on 
Idm. Hertford, generously forgetful of his own safety, and de- 
spite the renewed remonstrances of Leighton, remained beside 
him, watching over him with the kindness of a father, and spend- 
iikg with him all the time that was not necessarily engaged in final 
efforts for his cause ; until at the end of several days his patient 
"Was adjudged sufficiently improved to be removed to Edgeleigh at 
Ilia own earnest request, and with the approbation of his friends. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

' She was not changed when sorrow came 
That awed the sternest men ; 
It rather seem'd she kept her flame 

To comfort us till then.' S. E. 

SoiTE weeks had passed away since Ernest's return home, 
and they had been weeks of sorrow and anxiety. So ill had he 
been that his fond fathei* and loving wife hoped against hope 
as they watched beside his couch; but now he was at last 
better. Comparative peace reigned through the country ; the 
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cause of the King was upheld by Oimond in Ireland; and 
Ernest resigned himseK to wait. 

One day he was lying on his couch, and Alice sat beside 
him busy with her needlework, sometimes bending over her hus- 
band, glancing over the many sealed despatches which he had 
tliat morning received, speaking to him freely of their contents, 
and questioning him as to the state of his cause. So intently 
was she engaged that she perceived not the entrance of her 
fatlier-in-law until he was close beside her. She started and 
coloured, for although he had long ceased to reproach Ernest 
for his adherence to the Eoyal cause, and had shown none of 
the intolerance of his own party, losing withal much of the 
manner of a rigid Puritan in the society of his Eoyalist childien, 
Alice coidd never talk quite freely before him on subjects con- 
nected with the war. Probably he guessed her thoughts, for 
ho took her liand kindly and said : 

' Thou needest not fear me, daughter. Conscience may 
indeed lead me otherwise than thee ; but believe 'me, not for 
worlds would I betray thy confidence in me, or injure the cause 
in which thy husband is engaged. And how art thou^ my poor 
lM>y/ he addo^l half mournfully, as he stepped up to the sofe, 
and gazed for a while on the delicate features of his son. The 
thoughtful expression of Ernest's face gave way to a smile as he 
t^H^k tlie liand so warmly extended, and drawing his father to a 
i5i\*it Kv^ide him, turned over the letter again, and after a pause 
cvnitinuevl : 

• Thert^ is nothing here to conceal from the very staunchest 
Kouudhoad, far less frv>m my father. See, this is from Lord 
llorttonl, advising me to remain here for a while under yo^ff 
^v^torniU care, as his Majesty's affiurs are as yet undecided. You 
wilU 1 foar. tire of my pi>eeence/ he added, with a smile. 

* Alas, my son, would that I could always keep thee near 
u\o ! Thou knowest I cannot b«ff thee from my sight, lest some 
evil Wfall thee. And theix? is no news of the King, Ernest f 

' No« father; he is as T«t at Carisbrook, and will, I fear, 
rNi\ain thcr« long. It is now October, and though the Engage- 
Ittonl has wholly failed, I trust that Montrose will make an 
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sffort in the spring. At present he is in Germany, where he 
las heen created Field Marshal by the Emperor, and is levying 
roops in his service. I cannot but think, however, that he 
nil help England in her need. 

* Methought that he was in disgrace with King Charles — 
[lat he had to fly Scotland for his life,* said Master Hey ward. 

* No ; it was the Parliament, not the King, that laid trea- 
m to his charge. His Majesty would fain have assisted him, 
ad laid his commands on Duke Hamilton to plead for him, 
8, being his sworn enemy, his opinion would have more weight. 
lis grace being but then released from Pendennis, where the 
faiquls's hatred had confined him, and his life having been 
acre than once endangered by the same, he was yet generous 
enough to plead strenuously in his beLolf. So Montrose was 
^rmitted to go beyond sea.' 

* And now the Duke is a prisoner himself f 

* Yes ; and I fear me is likely to remain so. Lords Holland 
and Capel are also in the Tower, the army is dispersed and dis- 
banded, and things look as bad as they can be.' And Ernest 
aighed heavily, 

'Thou art longing to leave us, my son,' replied Master 
Heyward. * Thou wilt barter the comforts of home, and the 
presence of thine own sweet wife, for the hardships and risks of 
the camp, and for what thou vainly callest glory.' 

* Yet not alone for glory , replied Ernest, whilst a flash of 
enthusiasm passed over his face. 

* I know what thou wouldst say, my son. Thou art right to 
fight according to thy conscience, and I will not strive to turn 
thee from the path which thou hast chosen. We will not 
embitter with vain disputes the time thoii yet refnainest with us. 
But thou, Alice, how dost thou regard thy husband's im- 
patience ? ' 

' I honour him for it,' said Alice proudly. * It is a noble 
leart that risks it aU in his sovereign's cause. They are the 
7ords of a brave man that he has spoken, and I for one will not 
letain him. no, Ernest,' she fervently exclaimed, as with a 
(udden impulse she pressed his hand to her lips, ' I Yrill i^^^^t 
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strive to win thee from thy cause ; I will never hid thee be 
unfaithful to thy King.' 

* Heaven hless thee, mine Alice !' said Ernest fondly, as he 
drew her closer to him. * Heaven hless thee, my own sweet 
wife, my true guiding-star in all that is most leal and noble f 

Master Hey ward sighed. * Alas, Ernest, may thy guiding- 
star never lead thee to destruction ! Alas, my son, what should 
I not feel didst thou hecome a victim to thy loyalty, and fall 
upon the hattle-field or on the scaffold, knowing that nine 
was the cause, though not mine the heart, that condemned 
thee r 

' Well, father,* replied Ernest calmly, * and even if it should 
he so, that hour will, I trust, find me ready. And know,' added 
he proudly, * that though some might call it a disgrace, to me 
there could he naught more glorious than to die in my 
Sovereign's cause, even upon the scaffold.' 

Master Heyward's exclamation of horror was cut short, for 
Ernest had marked the deadly paleness of his wife, and con- 
tinued cheerfully, 

* A truce to these gloomy thoughts, my father. See, they 
have hanished the smile from the lips of Euth, and turned my 
Elsie's roses into the whitest lilies. And after all, such a fete 
need not he mine : all are not slain who go forth to fight.' 

* Thou art right, my son,' replied Master Heyward. But 
cheerfulness seemed to have flown the group. For a while no 
one spoke. Euth produced her knitting, and was soon lost u^ 
the intricacies of her work ; Alice arranged the pillows of her 
hushand's couch ; and Master Heyward, having stirred the ^ 
out, rose, and looked out of the window. 

It was in truth a pretty view that spread itself hefore the 
house. ITo grand or sublime looking mountains, or vast forests, 
or foaming cataracts, hut smooth grassy slopes and rippling 
brooks, with here and there a cornfield, scattered even now with 
a few golden sheaves, clusters of rugged elms and trembling 
aspens, with ever and anon a gnarled oak, alternating with 
green hedgerows and cottage-gardens. There was nothing 
strikingly beautiful, perhaps ; but it was a bright picture of 
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English conntiy life, sncli as Alice Heyward loved to look 
apon — one of the few feir spots which had yet been spared by 
bhe ravages of the contending armies. Alice loved it dearly, for 
Lt was Ernest's home, and this lent a brightness to its most 
ordinary aspect. And Master Heyward loved it also, as well 
IS he loved any of Nature's beauties ; and his eye wandered 
ihonghtfully over it, as if it were for the last time that the 
lutumn sun would shine on it for him. He glanced also afar, 
UB if he watched for some one ; but not a human being was in 
B^t ; and though the blue curling smoke that rose from behind 
ihe chestnut-trees bespoke the presence of the neighbouring 
riUage of Fairleigh, no sound of mirth or laughter wafted on 
ihe air : all was stem and still, as was the Puritan heart that 
beheld it. 

' Charles will be here soon/ said Euth, glancing towards her 
liother. 

Master Heyward turned towards them. 

* Thou wilt be glad to meet thy brother, Ernest ?' 

* I shall, indeed,' replied his son warmly. * But that reminds 
me I have letters to dictate, which would not well bear his 
pMsence.* 

* Then I will leave thee, my son. Euth, good daughter, 
thou art not wanted here. . Ernest, thy wife will perchance 
kelp thee in thy expressions of loyalty, and my best thanks to 
Lord Hertford for the advice he gave thee. How wilt thou 
send thd letters, my son ; or shall I provide a messenger ?' 

' I thank you, father. Lord Hertford has appointed one — 
my uncle's servant — ^who brought the letters to me this morning.' 

Master Heyward and Euth then left them; and Alice, 
bringing the requisite materials, sat down beside her husband 
ind wrote at his dictation, supplying from time to time expres- 
ions so fervid in their loyalty that Ernest at last laughingly 
declared that his despatches would take flight on the wings of 
Qthusiasm, and never reach their destination after all. 

James Hargreaves was well fitted to his present mission, that 
f bearing letters and despatches to the scattered Eoyalists, 
eing tried, loyal, and prudent. He had willingly consented 
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to bear Hertford's messages to the brave young Cavalier, whose 
forced withdrawal from the army had been felt with deep 
regret by alL He could not repress a smile of affection and 
admiration as he glanced from the young Colonel to his pretty 
child-wife, and then, drawing nearer, saluted them with a 
military bow. Ernest spoke to him kindly, and Alice, taking 
up the despatches, preseuted them herself to Hargreaves, not, 
however, without pressing them more than once to her lips. 

* They must go right now, Alice,* exclaimed Ernest, smiling 
again at her enthusiasm, ' coming as they do from a hand so fair 
and a heart so loyal. And now, good Hargreaves,* he continued, 
holding out his hand to the weather-beaten veteran, who was 
regarding him with a look of respectful and affectionate anxietyi 

* have you heard anything of General Middleton ?* 

* They say, sir, they have taken him to the Tower, wherever 
that may be ; and his grace is at Ashby-de-la-Zouche, in con- 
finement. That is all I have heard. Colonel.' 

* And is bad news enough ; but it is what I expected. And 
Lord Hertford V 

*• He is anxious and dispirited, and fears much for the King. 
They say that the Parliament have thrown out hints of a 
trial.' 

' They cannot, they dojre not !' cried Ernest, much excited. 

* They cannot forget that he is their Sovereign.' 

* As to that. Colonel, they seem to have forgotten it already, 
keeping him shut up in Carisbrook. They say that Prince 
Eupert has a fleet off the coast, but cannot get near enough to 
communicate with his Majesty.' 

* Yes ; he has all the powers on sea that were formerly 
granted him on land, with an unlimited authority on the shores 
of the three kingdoms. But I fear me all this will avail Httle, 
unless his Majesty has other friends nearer his person to depend 
on. I do long to be under arms again, Hargreaves ; it is 
quite miserable to feel oneself inactive when the "King is in 
danger.' 

* You've done your share, Mr. Ernest ; if they had all bnt 
done as well!' said the veteran proudly. 'But if ever a man 
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looked unfit for camp liaidships, it's you at this moment, sir.' 
^d, in fact, the flush which had overspread Ernest's features 
at the entrance of Hargreaves had now died away, leaving cheek 
and brow almost as fidr and colourless as his wife's. 

' How mortifying at once to my vanity and ambition ! And 
I have been congratulating myself on my returning good looks.' 
^t seriously, Hargreaves, I must be in action ; and if England 
is quiet, I will e'en go to Ireland.' 

* Yes ; there's stormy work there ; that I doubt not,' said 
Saigreaves. ' They say that Lord Ormond is as active as ever, 
and there'll be plenty of service for alL But when you do take 
up arms, Mr. Ernest, I beseech you be less rash than you have 
l)een, for the young mistress's sake.' 

* You must not upbraid me with the past, or fear too much 
for the future,' said the young Colonel earnestly. * I have ties 
to bind me to life, and though that life is ever at the service of 
his Majesty, and ready to be hazarded or laid down for him, I 
shall not willingly throw it away.' 

The reader may perchance wonder that Colonel Heyward 
fihould allude so persistently to the possibility of his death in 
the presence of his beautiful young wife. But he did it ad- 
visedly. Ever since that choice of the Cavaliers' cause ; ever 
since the prophecy that had accompanied and perhaps saddened 
% through the long months that had followed, but especially 
during his late illness — the conviction had forced itself upon his 
Baind that he would die in the flower of his youth, in the morn- 
ing of his days. He knew not why this fancy pressed upon 
him, but again and again it passed before him, returning but to 
vanish, vanishing but to return ; pictured in various colours, 
iltered, distorted, or glorified by time, or circumstance, or place, 
mtil at length he grew accustomed to the vision and prepared 
limself to accept it from the hand of an inscrutable Providence, 
whether in the height of glory or in the silence of obscurity. It 
ad come to him in the fresh buoyancy of youth, when his 
eart was free, unclouded ; when his eager mind rose upward on 
le wings of loyalty and enthusiasm, and his soul was at peace 
L the consciousness of right ; and it had not drawn him from his 
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chosen cause, nor altered the character of his noble heart It 
had but drawn him nearer to his Sovereign's side, though that 
post was the most replete with danger. It had but made of hiift 
a man before his time. It had given a thoughtful look to his 
handsome features ; replaced by a noble earnestness all that was 
boyish in his former fervour ; had banished the waywardness of 
youth, and given in its stead the manly heart, the unwavering 
loyalty, the steadfast fulfilment of his duty to his God and to his 
King. It had not changed his lofty courage, his winning courtesy, 
his graceful rashness ; but it made of him a man in heart, though a 
boy in years, — a man to whom death was no unusual thought, 
and who was thus most fit to meet it. It was because he felt 
that Fate was loading him, not only to suffering, but to death 
itself, that those words of grave foreboding were breathed hy 
him to his wife, to prepare her for the blow, poor child, that 
she might meet it more bravely when it came. Would it do 
so ? We think it would not ; it seldom does. 

Alice's cheek turned pale, indeed, wheA these words were 
spoken ; but her fond heart pictured for him a brighter fate. 

* Is Major Leighton still with Lord Hertford?* asked Emes^ 
after a pause. 

* He is not. Colonel ; he is in these parts, I think, but wiB 
presently cross over to Ireland.' 

* All at their post except myself !' said Ernest sadly. 

* no, sir ; not one tenth of them. A great number have 
returned home, to wait for a more auspicious time.' 

* More shame for them !' cried Ernest ; and his eye flashed 
indignantly. 

* Ah, now you look like yourself. Colonel !' said the 
soldier admiringly, * But may be they are not far wrong. The 
army is dispersed, and they are waiting to see how matters tunii 
and if ^lontrose will come back again.' 

* Well, I hope they will remember to do their duty, whether 
Lord Montrose does his or not. I think he will, but there aw 
difficulties in the way. And now, Hargreaves, you must leave 
me, as I expect my brother ; and it would not be well for you to 
meet him. Good bye,' he added, holding out his hand. ' Hy 
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respects and duty to Lord Hertford. * My heart ia with him in 
his loyal efforts.' 

* For shame^ Ernest/ said Alice playfully, as the door closed 
on Hargreayes. * Your heart is with your wife,^ 



CHAPTEE XX. 
* He spake of heroes and their deeds.* Longfellow. 

It was the afternoon of the same day. Alice was again with 
her husband, and Master Heyward soon joined them. 

His daughter-in-law put her finger to her lips, and he ap- 
proached softly and stood at his son's side with something be- 
tween a smile and a sigh. The unusual fatigue of the morning 
liad left its impress upon Ernest's pale cheek, and it was with a 
pained look that Master Heyward, after looking at him for a few 
foments in sUence, turned to Alice, and sadd, 

* Poor boy, he is asleep at last. How surprised Charles will 
be to see him !' 

* Does he not expect to do so 1' she said. 

'No ; he knows he has been with us, but I did not think 
when I wrote that he would remain so long.* 

' It is no matter,* said Alice, in a tone that yet seemed to 
belie her words. * He will be alone, will he not ? and, fond of 
each other as they are, it cannot fail to be a pleasant meeting.' 

Her tone was that of one who, by persuading others, would 
&in persuade herself. She distrusted her brother-in-law's dis- 
sietion, should they engage in discussion ; and would it be possi- 
ile to prevent them doing so % Would they not rather do their 
lest to convert each other, for very love and devotion ? For a 
ery different reason Master Heyward had fain postponed the 
iterview. Perhaps it was the gradual but progressive change 
lat had taken place in his own opinions that made him shrink 
■om the scrutinising gaze of his eldest son. Be that as it may, 
6 answered, 

* I daresay thou art right, good daughter. Yet expect not 
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an unmixed pleasure. How can they, true and zealous in the 
different spheres, look with indifference on what each will tei 
the errors of the other ?* 

* I know, I know,' said Alice sadly ; for her father's woi 
had confirmed her doubts. * But surely Ernest is too ill zr 
such discussions. Think you Charles will lind him altered T^ - 

* He could not do otherwise, my child,' replied Master HH^^ 
ward mournfully. * It will be long before he recovers stren^ ^ 
and colour.' 

* Yes, I know, I know,' said Alice sadly. * But even t^on 
he is a great deal better — almost his own dear self again.' 

* Affection deceiveth thee, my poor little Alice,' said Mias^ 
Heyward kindly. ' Thou hast seen him so much worse thattibe 
least improvement acquires an important place in thine eyes. 
But thou must reflect, good daughter, that 'tis more than three 
years now since Charles has seen him ; and even if the chances 
of fortune and the fate of war had not wrought a change, it 
would be difficult to recognise the thoughtless boy of eighteen 
summers, who then for the first time left our roofl Poor boy,* 
he murmured to himself, * thy mother little knew to what she 
doomed thee when she led thee to her erring cause.' 

* You must not call it erring, father,' said Alice gently. 

' And what, then, shall I call it, daughter % For in sooth, « 
yet^ I cannot call it right,* answered the Puritan ; but the streffl 
upon the words as yet was not lost upon Alice. At that instant, 
however, a horseman rode up to the door, and they heard the 
well-known voice of Charles Heyward in the halL Master Hcj* 
ward went at once to meet him. 

* Alice, go also and welcome him,* said Ernest, as his ^ 
drew in her chair to his side, like a dove nestling for safety 
beneath the eagle's wing. 

* Why, Alice, my beloved, fear not. Is he not thy brother 1 
Sweet wife, go forth to meet him, I pray thee.' And she rosBi 
unwillingly to do so. 

In the mean time Master Heyward had met and welcomed 
hi& son, for some momeiits everj^Som^ icst%Q\X«c^ %k^^ •VJ^^^ ^lei. 
mue of hia return. Tkeu 'R'^^i'^ ^\5a»eeN^ 
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' Charles, Ernest is with us.' 

'Here T cried the Major, in astonishment. ' How is that? 
' He is ill, very ill, my son. So ill that once we feared that 
he would die ; hut — ^ 

* But now 1' asked Charles, fixing his eye anxiously on his 
ather's face. ' Tell me the truth. Is he better ? Can I see 
limP 

' He is better, my son, and see him thou mayst ; but I 
)iay thee be cautious with him. Discussion may injure, but 
annot move him. This house is a house of peace ; let it 
emain so.' 

* Where is he ?' 

Master Heyward waved his hand in the direction of the 
ioor. Charles, waiting to hear no further, passed him, and, 
entering the parlour, was met first by Alice, who had risen to 
greet him. He kissed her affectionately; then, before Ernest 
had time to rise from his couch, knelt beside him, and clasped 
iim in a long fervent embrace. Then he drew back for a moment, 
&nd gazed earnestly on his brother's face. He was, as his father 
bad predicted, shocked and surprised at the alteration he beheld ; 
!>ut to a generous heart this could only increase the tenderness 
^d affectioi. which belonged naturally to such a meeting. It 
ecalled so vividly the fragile childhood of Ernest, and the 
Hule with which he had been greeted was in its purity and 
^irightness so like the one which had beamed upon the features 
f their dying mother, that Charles, strong man as he was, was 
Imost overcome. It made him disinclined to speak the reproof 
hat had long been preparing, that had in fact been growing 
Old waxing strong within him, since that eventful morning 
then grief, dismay, and astonishment had alike prevented its 
expression. 

Alice regained her confidence at the sight of that brotherly 
embrace; and it was a happy party that ranged themselves 
round Ernest's couch for the first time since different causes 
liad divided them. 

They had each much to tell and much to ads. •, «svji¥rcassK^ 
^nea ofmk and peril thrilled to the Tdeaxt oi\a^^?r^<^^^^^ 
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had never seen so plainly the dangers of his calling. And 
Charles also had gained renown, and told of it perchance moie 
willingly, most certainly with greater triumph ; and Mastei 
Heyward listened and approved, yet yearned to Ernest most,— 
he who had chosen for conscience' sake a cause so liskfdl, so 
full of peril and uncertainty. There was much also of home 
news to he detailed to Charles after his long ahsence ; and 
thus the time passed pleasantly away, till the summons to supper 
broke up the circle for a while, and brought an interval of rest 
to the invalid. 

Later in the evening the two brothers found themselves for 
a brief space alone together. 

For some moments a dead silence ensued, each was waiting 
for the other to begins for the first time in their lives they were 
not perfectly at ease together. *They believed each other in the 
wrong; neither doubted that he himself was right. They had 
been true to their principles from their earliest youth, and, "whilst 
deploring the cause that divided them, each cast nothing more 
than blindness to the charge of his brother. Charles would have 
felt more at ease could he have condemned his brother ; but he 
could not. He would have liked to blame, to counsel, to re- 
prove ; but the perfect purity of Ernest's intentions was known 
even to him, and he could not say that he erred in pursuing a 
course that he believed to be a right and holy one. To argtw 
him out of this belief was in his present state impossible ; naj) 
it would be cruel to attempt it. Neither was Charles by natoW 
censorious or unjust. He had never been young himself so to 
speak, and had therefore no indulgence for the foUies of youftj 
he .had never been ardent or enthusiastic himself, and he cotili 
not understand the feeling in another. When Ernest had stood 
before them first and announced to them his purpose, he had 
treated the affair as a youthful escapade, and would have con- 
demned it as such, if his father's severity had not induced him 
to come forward and shield the sensitive nature of Ernest fiN)m 
the storm that broke so suddenly upon it. Bat even whilst he 
apoike kindly, he had blami&d much. Far was he, then, £rom 
guessing the real struggle \Ihai\. ^%a ^^aam%m\^^ssftS5^^ 
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the violent conflict between duty and affection, between his 
iojalty to his father and to his King. Charles had a warm heart 
also, bat a proud and independent one. He knew not the affec- 
tion, the aelf-deyotion of his brother ; he regarded the flashing 
eye, the yoice of deep emotion, as passing accidental shadows 
over the bright spirit of Ernest, and never dreamt that they held 
their source in deep and holy feelings that would guide him 
through life and strengthen him perchance in death. And he 
was wofcdly disappointed now ; for Ernest, though changed in 
many things, was yet more devoted to the Eoyal cause, and yet 
more steadfast in the path that he had chosen. As Charles saw 
and felt this, he strove to be moderate and calm in his expres- 
sions ; but not the less did the whole force of Puritanic zeal 
soige high within him, ready to overflow and break through the 
restraint alike of prudence and affection. Whilst he was con- 
sidering his plans of conduct, and how flrst to touch upon the 
delicate ground of controversy, Ernest turned towards him, with 
a smile of the most provoking nonchalance, saying, 

* Those grave looks portend a lecture. Let us hear it.' 

The abruptness of the interruption, the words themselves 
breaking upon thoughts which, though mistaken, were at least 
^ous, had the effect of almost upsetting the equilibrium of 
^jor Heyward's temper. It would have been wiser in Ernest 
haye abstained from the discussion ; he should not at least 
tave been the one to open it ; nay, his loyalty would not have 
differed had he even submitted to the lecture, knowing it, as he 
lid, to be kindly meant and well intentioned. But the spirit of 
onciliation had never been one of Ernest's favourite virtues ; 
nd his tone of amused interest was blended with an unmis- 
iikable intention to stand by his colours to the last. Charles's 
dind was, however, too well regulated to betray him at the 
nset, and though he answered coldly, no other emotion was 
ifiible. 

*• I fear it is useless talking to thee now, Ernest, as thou art 
lanifestly prepared for contradiction.' 

Ernest had marked the struggle, little diac^tmbl^ ^ \t had 
"ean to a leas eager eye; and he was too ioni oi\5^a^slLcJ^«t^«i 
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give occasion to renew it. He therefore answered seriously, *I 
am always ready to attend to you, and have not forgotten, 
Charles, how, when we last parted, yours was the only voice, 
save little Elsie's, that was raised in my behalf, and yours the 
only heart that sympathised with mine.' 

* True, Ernest,' said Charles ; and still his tone was calm, 
cold even. * I made allowance once for youthful folly ; I gave 
my love to one who had dashed aside each bond of friendship 
and of sympathy ; but now — ' 

* But now you can do so no longer,' said Ernest sadly, but 
earnestly. * And yet why not ] Charles, did our parents turn 
against each other when their loyalty and their feelings were 
divided by the chance of fortune ? Did they not live in peace 
and love through all the vicissitudes of their life together, and, 
bringing up their sons to different causes, thinkest thou that 
they would sever the ties between them ] Yet this, you tell me^ 
you would do.' And raising himself on his couch, he gazed 
with affectionate reproach upon his brother. 

Charles could not hear the words or meet the glance, and 
retain his indignation. He answered warmly, 

* I say not so, my beloved but unhappy brother. Ear be it 
from me to abandon thee or to reproach thee — I was going to 
add, that now years have passed over thee, and thou art now no 
longer a thoughtless and unthinking youth ; nay, I see that suf- 
fering hath made thee wiser, I trust even better, than thou "wert 
But whilst I rejoice at this, so also do I grieve, seeing that thou 
art still unconverted from the paths of error.' 

Ernest smiled ; but the smile was very sad ; and Chaito 
hastily continued, 

* Thou hast known trial and sorrow, my brother ; and they 
have not led thee from the path of evil; and, while I grieve to 
say it, thou art rapt as ever in the snares of the ungodly. But 
why should I reproach thee % It were useless, worse than use- 
less, to turn thee now against thy cause. Courted, flattered, 
favoured, honoured — how shall I expect thee to renounce it all, 
and toke on thee a cause SkA^ have taught thee to despise! 
When tby cause hatli atrag^le^lo «i^Q^^^^\i^TL\Jss:5"^52ssi!s^^^^ 
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lent to our demands, when the voice of flattery hath given 
•lace to truth or condemnation, when thy false fickle-hearted 
riends have turned away from thee, and thou hast learnt the 
alue of thy so-called honour, — then, suffering op unhappy, cap- 
ve or exile, — then, Ernest, thine eyes may be enlightened, and 
lou mayst leam the truth, the holiness, and the simplicity of 
or cause.' 

* No, never,' replied Ernest calmly, but firmly ; * that can 
ever happen. Am I not now suffering and misfortunate, 
cieved for my Sovereign and my friends ? Is not my cause 
anting, broken, and deserted — my King a prisoner, and his 
Ernies shattered ? and do I not for that very reason cling more 
losely to his cause ? It is well to talk thus,' he added, smiling. 
I would that I could prove to you how firm is my devotion, 
hold King Charles my rightful sovereign, as the man ap- 
xnnted by Heaven to rule these realms j and the more he is 
infortunate, the more he is deserted by those who ought to 
lerve him and uphold him, so much the more is it my honour 
md my duty and my glory to support his cause, even though it 
brought me, as it has brought brave men before me, to seal it 
with my blood upon the scaffold.' 

* God forbid !' cried the Puritan, with a momentary start 
of horror as he heard. 

* Yet such might easily be my fate,' replied Ernest quietly ; 
*and not my fate alone, but my glory. My faith in my cause 
is firm. My blindness, as you term it, is invincible. Let us 
not refer to it again. Leave me to my cause in peace, as I 
lionour you for your adherence to your own. But do not believe 
Jiat I shall waver. I have not only my mind and conscience, 
rat my very heart engaged. When I last saw you I had not 
mown the King. I now know him, and it is my pride to serve 
dm. I had only Jieard how brave men fought for faith and 
oyaliy ; I have now seen them fight, conquer, suffer ; and the 
•upil of Middleton, Hertford, and Hamilton is yet more stead- 
3ust and more loyal than he used to be.' 

'Middleton J Hamilton.'' said Chailea gWN^\^, ^^^^i^^ 
on that I abould speak to you of tliem^ ot, ^etdti«CkR.^> '^'^^i^ 
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have already heard f And his eye glanced towards the table, 
where several despatches still lay. 

* I have heard hut little of them since their capture/ said 
Ernest. * If you have later news I should he glad to hear it/ 

* Well, then, in the first place, Greneral Middleton has 
escaped.' An exclamation of pleasure and surprise fell from 
the young Cavalier, and he eagerly asked the particulars. 
Charles was not indisposed to communicate them. Although 
the General was, in his estimation, not a Eoyalist only, M a 
pervert from the cause of the godly, and as such worthy of con- 
demnation, he could not forget that he was his mother's kinsmaii, 
and that he had himself served under his hanner. He would 
not, perhaps, have assisted him to escape, but he was glad at 
heart that he had done so. 

* It was by stratagem rather than by chance that it was 
eifected,' he said. * Being captured at XJttoxeter, he was con- 
veyed, with Sir James Turner, to Hull. Whilst there he 
learnt the serious illness of the Lady Anne Middleton at 
Berwick, whither she had proceeded in the hope of sharing his 
captivity.' 

Ernest was unprepared for this. He asked anxiously if 
his aunt was in health again. Charles, who did not know her, 
and who had no great aifection either for her or her cause, 
replied coldly that he did not know. 

* General Middleton,' he continued, * was much shocked by 
the tidings, and, attributing her illness to her anxiety for him, 
obtained permission to visit her. A few days later we heard 
that he had escaped to Scotland, where he is now.' 

* He was not, then, released on parole 1' said Ernest. 
Charles shrugged his shoulders. 

* Of that I say nothing. Leastways his enemies are furious 
at his escape. And it will assuredly go hard with him should 
he be again taken prisoner. He is an old man now, and one 
would think would have scarce had the energy to attempt such 
a scheme.' 

'He has plenty of apml,^ T«^'\Aft^'&Kv^«it, with a smile, *and 
Tf ouJd, I doubt not, endea^oxa \iO iexi«^ «dl ^^kos^X. ^^tfii^\& 
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lias once found so sncoessful.* But his grace of Hamilton, 
Jiave yon heard news of him V 

*I have done more — I have seen him/ replied Charles 
gravely. 

* Seen him !* ejaculated Ernest. * How, where, and for what 
reason did you do so V 

* To satisfy my curiosity for one thing,* replied his brother ; 
'for another, to satisfy the curiosity of General Cromwell. His 
grace was sent from Uttoxeter to Ashby -de-la- Zouche, passing 
through Leicester and Derby. I was sent to him at Ashby, 
with another ofi&cer, to present to him the conditions of his 
release.' 

* And these were — ^ 

* Such as -no man of honour would accept ; but that, Ernest, 
was no fault of mine. He was in the courtyard when we 
entered, looking grave, stem, and melancholy, as well he might ; 
for, set aside his present perilous condition, there are not want- 
ing those who lay the blame of his failure to his charge.' 

*That, at least, he deserves not,' said Ernest indignantly. 
*But it. is ever thus : when a man falls into trouble the world 
deserts and blames him, as it has before lauded and upheld 
liiia.' 

' Sure enough,' repUed Charles, rising and giving place to 
Alice, who now returned with Master Heyward, and was soon 
Mowed by Euth. As there was nothing confidential in the 
conversation, it was, after a short pause, resumed, Ernest first 
acquainting his father of General Middleton's escape. Charles 
tben resumed his speech, almost as if he had never interrupted 
it 

* Your words are true, Ernest. Such is the friendship and 
such the gratitude of those who embark in a wrong cause.' 

* You know that such was not my meaning,' replied Ernest 

> 

* The conjecture was correct. Middleton, being taken again two 
or three years later and sent to the Tower, again effected his escape, 
thus saving, not only his Hberty, but his life, which his foes would 
have made iodeit to Ms previous delinquency . He ^\^.^ ^^tl^y^X.! 
years old. 
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quietly. * I spoke of thejworld in general — ^the world of which 
many followers are to be found even at the side of CromwelL 
It is not grave manners and attire that mark the Christian, 
neither is it richness and gaiety that alone mark the followers of 
the world. Ambition may lurk beneath the iron skull-cap, and 
disinterested loyalty beneath the hat and feather; and whilst I 
term it ingratitude and baseness to throw the blame upon one 
who has done his best and bravest for us, I call it no less in- 
gratitude in many of your party, who, like Leslie, Monk, and 
others, have paid back the benefits of the King by raising 
their hands against him and selling him to his foes. But 
pardon me, I meant not to recriminate ; yet my remarks are not 
harsher than your own.' 

A long silence succeeded to this momentary outbreak, which, 
bitter and unpalatable, was yet too true to be cavilled at or 
denied. Master Heyward looked anxiously at his elder son, 
as though he feared a harsh or angry retort ; but Charles felt 
that to reply was useless. He seemed as if he had not heard 
the speech. 

* The Duke,' he said presently, ' has already learnt the worth 
of worldly or even royal friendship, to wit, his long captivity in 
Pendennis ; but he has now no governor like his former one to 
soften by his courtesy and win over by his graciousness. Nay, 
I do not now speak exultingly/ he added, as he saw the quick 
flush on his brother's cheek, and rightly guessed its meaning. 
* I pity him sincerely ; for though I set little store by noble birth 
or even royalty, still to one who has been used to courts, and 
looked to wear a crown upon his forehead, it is harder lines 
than to his poorer brethren to be commanded by a servant.* 

* How mean you ?* said Master Heyward ; Ernest being at 
once too surprised and horrified to speak. 

' I mean simply this : the Duke was walking in the conit- 
yard when I entered. A sergeant perceiving us, and guessing 
at our errand, or wishing, perhaps, to show us his authority, 
walked up to his grace and ordered him to his room. He 
seemed somewhat surprised, but taking the arm of a nobleman 
who was with him, turned away in the direction of his apart- 
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leni We, following, heard his comment, which was spoken 
ilmly : " See, my friend," he said, " this is a notable instance 
■ the vanity of worldly greatness, and the instability of man's 
ndition in life. A few daya since I commanded thousands ; 
-day I am commanded by a private soldier." The insult was, 
own, gratuitous, as there were many present, and escape had 
en impossible. I never saw the Duke before, and I doubt 
>t he is a rank Eoyalist and Malignant ; yet if ever I felt 
dined to knock a man down it was certainly at that moment.' 
Master Heyward looked rather astonished at this unexpected 
tclaration; Euth rather frightened; but Ernest and Alice 
.tended their hands simultaneously to Charles, in gratitude for 
3 generous indignation. 

* And how seemed his grace when you waited on him 1 Was 
> rufEled or disturbed by the insult put upon him ?' said Ernest, 
last. 

*' Kg ; he was calm, quiet, and courteous in the extreme. I 
as struck principally by his exceeding mildness,' said Charles, 
ogering on the details that seemed so much to interest his 
rother. * He caused us to be seated, and hearing my name, 
iked if I had not a kinsman in his staff, and spoke much in 
)iir praise. He then asked our business with him, and listened 
ith gravity and attention. I could not but wish it was 
jtter worthy of his dignity, and had little expectation that 
J would accept our terms. I was not, however, the spokes- 
an.' 

* And you failed in your endeavour, you have already told 
el' said Ernest eagerly ; for anxious as he was for the libera- 
>n of the Duke, he felt sure, by Charles's words and manner, 
at release on the terms proposed would have been dishonour- 
le. 

* We got nothing from him whatever,' replied Major Hey- 
ird. * He bore the ordeal with patience and self-possession. 
e were charged with positive instructions from Cromwell, and 
d to use both promises and threats. His grace only replied 
it he \new nothing wprth their trouble , aaA. \S.\i'^ ^^^ ^'^- 
ag, not even torture, should ever draw it iioixv\^axi2 
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' A brave man/ said Ernest warmly. 

' Ay, he is brave enough,* replied Charles gloomily ; ' but 
his enemies are strong. We took leave of him, and have not 
since seen him ; but he is surrounded by guards, and scarcely 
permitted to stir outside his chamber.' 

Ernest was silent. He lay quite still, thinking of the brave 
but ill-fated nobleman who had been but so lately the hope of 
the Eoyalist party. A deep sadness settled upon his features, 
and he sighed more than once ; but he did not ask further qnea- 
tions, or sound Charles's opinion on his probable fate. He 
longed to know, yet scarcely dared to ask, although it must be 
confessed that he was not entirely hopeless. The axe had not 
yet been called in to assist the sword of the Parliament. But 
few, and those of low birth, had fallen victims to their foes, 
save on the actual battle-field. England had yet to see the 
awful spectacle of a scaffold crimsoned with a monarch's blood; 
the regicide that was to stain the land once and for ever was 
as yet undreamt of, unthought of, unknown, save, perchance, ^ 
one heart, to one man, whose hand was to perpetrate the ciime. 



CHAPTEE XXI. 

* When some dear scheme 

Of our life doth seem 
Shivered at once, like a broken dream ; 

And our hearts do feel 

Like ships that reel, 
A sharp rock grating against the keeL* C. F. L. 

Christmas was come and gone, and cold dreary January 

had glided almost unperceived into the bosom of her sister month; 

the yule fire had glowed upon the hearth, and the holly had 

furnished a rich harvest of crimson berries, and the crisp snow 

and dazzling frost jewels \io.^ e«X\fi^ \sl^qii ^»f2i\.\ifi»s\» \ft T^^Qifie 

in the beauty of the season •, \iu\,t\ift es3Xi\i^^Ti^^\yywiTs&Ya^\^ 
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to. A dull dreary oppressiveness was on the land, a kind of 
awful portentousness that was felt rather than acknowledged, 
a heaviness like that which precedes a storm ; and every heart 
and eye throughout the land looked up from its private hopes 
or sorrows or forebodings, glancing in anger, in fanaticism, in 
dread, in admiration, to one kingly head, one royal life, one 
stately palace far in the great surging metropolis. To Charles 
the First, Puritan and Eoyalist alike gazed, but their gaze was 
different. Shortly before Christmas he had been brought to 
London ; since then he had been confined in the Palace of 
Whitehall ; and Cromwell, Yane, and others had been busy with 
bis triaL !N"ever had the character of this hapless monarch 
been more worthy of his people's love ; never had his lofty mind 
and gentle nature been so replete with dignity ; never in his 
most palmy days had he been so much a King. 

It was a sad time for merry England, even had it not been 
tile presage of one sadder yet ; for there was not a household 
in the land but feared or mourned for dear ones taken from 
them. Edgeleigh Manor was perhaps one of the least sorrowful, 
for Ernest had recovered health and strength, and the warm heart 
and fond affection of its Royalist daughter had shed over it a 
transient glow. Our young Cavalier still awaited with impa- 
tience the summons to rejoin his forces. But Montrose was 
silent. Hamilton had been removed to Windsor, and was still 
guarded with severity. Lord Hertford had other things to think 
of than his young friend and comrade ; he was striving with 
heart and soul to save his King, though at the price of wealth 
and liberty and life ; and Ernest, hearing but few and far be- 
tween reports of the impending crime, was oppressed with a 
strange and undefinable anxiety. Still day after day passed on, 
and brought no tidings either of the war in Ireland or of the 
destiny of his ill-fated Sovereign. 

He was standing by the open window^ though the shades 
of evening had gathered in, and the thick veil of darkness was 
cast upon the surrounding objects ; the chill frosty air blew 
round him, lifting the rich auburn locks iioia. \tia \jtQ^ ^ ^jsi^ 
swajring to and fro the pendent brancTioa o£ \3aft TCLsyoSsii^ ^^"^afe 
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that, even in that severe season, hnng its scanty foliage lonn^ 
the casement. Wind and darkness both passed unheeded; ti^» 
mind of the Eoyalist was elsewhere. Visions of the past ti^d 
future flew vividly and rapidly through his fancy. Deeds o/ 
valour and dreams of glory passed alternately before him; sih/ 
as the shades of twilight deepened around him, as the objects 
that had in turn arrested his glance passed onward into darkness, 
the wild visions of his mind assumed a clearer type, and seemed 
flouting before him in the reality of life. Visions of honom and 
of glory, and victory and triumph, passed first before him, and 
then his eye beamed brighter, and his smile seemed yet more 
lH)autiful. But the scene changed: other forms passed before 
him — ]>ftlo shadowy forms with mourning garments, and bear- 
ing laun^ls indeed, but marked with blood-red stains, and speais 
that changed to axes as he gazed upon them. Suddenly a £unt 
goldou light illuminated the darkness, and a face, colourless in- 
tlood, but full of melancholy beauty, beamed forth from its 
brightuoss, and cast a glance of kindness on the young Cavalier. 
Ono nu^iuont and it was gone, but not before it had awakened 
ill tho brtuu^t of the beholder dark bodings of an awful andnn- 
oxpwtoil criiuo. lie knew the face too well : it was Chablk 
Stuaut*», 

A crowd of anxious agonising thoughts rushed through his 
mind, wid a slight shudder ran through his frame. Another 
luouunit and the vision had fsided, and the soft hand of his wife 
Wtt« placed lightly on his arm. 

* Kriicst !* The soft sweet voice awoke him from his dream, 
and Ui» »ho playfully endeavoured to lead him from the window 
the cloud jnissed from his brow ; and concealing under a light 
gay tone the anxiety he really felt, he said, 

* Well, sweet wife, what wilt thou of me at this unusual 
hour] 1 had thought thee elsewhere.' 

* Uuth hath left me,' she answered, raising her large search- 
ing eyesi to his face. *lVmorrow, thou knowest, our pious 
Alafctter Ciottenbtu'g will take for his wife the grave Mistress 
(*mly, and Kuth has gone lo c\i^et \sl^ tha bride. It needs it 

in bw caw, I think/ she adied •, ^ widl ^^TiQ\i^K^B»\»\ft\ife^Qs&. 
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^lit the hour was late, the aix chilly ; and, Ernest, I liked not 
b.e gloom that was stealing over thy hrow ; it seemed like a 
xesentiment of ill.' 

* Thou art superstitious, sweet wife,* said Ernest playfully. 
Thinkest thou that I am a prophet, Alice, or one of those seers 
f whom my mother used to speak ? In truth, such gifts were 
»etter thine than mine. Eomance suiteth better court than 
amp.' 

* O no, Ernest,' said Alice, in a half-frightened whisper, 
I could not bear a gift like that. My very hours of gladness 
rould be such no longer, from the dread of what might darken 
a the future.* 

* The future is a sealed book, 'Alice ; let it remain so,' said a 
'oice behind them. 

* Dear Euth,' said Alice, * I am so glad you are returned. 
Ernest is busy with the gloomiest of forebodings.' 

* Even so did I suppose,' said Ruth gravely, * hearing the 
odn words upon his lips. A truce to prophecy, dear brother ; 
t were not well to persuade Alice of such things. Better rest 
tontent with the uncertainty of life before her than let dark 
oresight cloud her spring-time, and, perchance, dash the cup of 
happiness from her lips.' 

' Thou art right, Euth,' said Ernest ; and a sigh escaped 
aim as he thought of the sad presentiments of his secret hours. 
Chey had hallowed his life, but they would have blighted the 
lappiness of hers. A knock at the door startled them, and as 
Bmest opened it a letter was put in his hands. 

He carried it to the table, and seating himself beside it, pre- 
pared to break the seal ; whilst his pretty wife, with an assump- 
don of indifference, sat behind him, apparently engaged in nee- 
llework. 

A few moments, and a low smothered groan caused her to 
ook up in alarm. Her husband had sunk on his seat, his face 
)ale and rigid with horror, his eyes dilated, his hair tossed wildly 
Tom his forehead ; whilst on the ground beneath his feet lay 
he scattered fragments of the letter. It waa \>\x\. \Jcvfe ^o^ ^1^ 
loment to spring towards him and conjuxe "him lo s^^'^Xi^V^st^ 
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and to tell her the cause of his emotion j but it was long before 
her tearful pleadings could be answered, or her soft caresses 
rouse the Royalist from his grief. To describe the torrent of 
thoughts that rushed in bewildering, overwhelming floods 
through the mind of Ernest would be impossible. It was one 
vast and violent torrent mingled of many waters. Horror, in- 
dignation, and devoted love for his ill-fated Sovereign ; anger 
against those who had condemned him ; and a wild longing to have 
been with him to the last, to die in his defence or by his side ; 
to have felt one more glance from his eye ; to have looked once 
more on his sad beautiful face ; to have heard again the gentle 
accents of his voice, — all these and many more rushed upon his 
soul with a mighty indescribable tide of sorrow, sweeping away 
for a while the present from his heart, mingling the wild visions 
of the future with the memories of the past, and shaking hia 
slight frame with the very violence of the storm. The sweet 
voice of Alice fell unheeded on his ear; his father's accenX^ 
were unregarded ; he felt not Ruth's hand as it lay within 
own ; he felt not the tears of his wife as they fell softly on 
brow. Sadly and anxiously they gazed upQU him, but he moi 
not. Sense and feeling seemed to have been paralysed by ei 
tion. His face, half shaded with his hand, was pale as marb' 
the lips were firmly compressed; the large dark eyes 
abstractedly into vacancy. Alice knelt down and gathered 
fragments of parchment from the floor, and as she glanced hi 
riedly over them the truth flashed upon her ; and though 
sight gave to her young heart a deeper pang than it had t^i 
before, she wept not, exclaimed not, but with a prayer irfor 
guidance approached her husband, and whispered the narTie, 
* Charles Stuart.' 

The words, faint as they were, reached that ear on which afl 
other words had fallen unheeded ; and with a sudden start he 
removed his hand from his face, and turned his saddened 
countenance upon them. Paler it was, far paler than they had 
eyei before seen it ; but it was for an instant only ; for as his eye 
CATkght the parchment in A^ce'a Yiaji^, ^ ^TviasOTi ^xx&k bright- j 
on la& cheek, and starlm^ ^'^aJiafeaX.V^ ^^^^asaaR^ 
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'The traitors! They have done that deed which I had 
thought that none, not even Cromwell's miscreants, had dared 
to perpetrate. O Alice ! weep, my beloved : they have mur- 
dered thy King. The noblest proudest head in Britain has 
fallen beneath the axe of her children. My Sovereign, would 
that I had died for thee ! that my last action had been in thy 
defence, my life's blood shed in defending thee ! that I had 
been with thee, then this should not have been ! Then shouldst 
thou have lived, though I had perished in thy stead !' 

* And what couldst thou have done to save him, my soni* 
replied Master Heyward sadly, as he gazed upon the excited 
features of the young Cavalier. * What couldst thou have done 
for him that has not been already done for him by others, and 
has yet been vaini Thou mightest, indeed, have perished ; thou 
couldst indeed have given up thy life: but thou couldst not 
have prevented Ids fall; thou couldst not have revoked the 
sentence that condemned him.' 

The last words died away almost inaudibly ; for, Puritan as 
he was. Master He j ward shuddered as he thought upon that 
deed ; but low as were his tones, they were heard by Ernest, 
who again started to his feet. 

* Father,' he exclaimed passionately, * repeat not those fearful 
words ! Eecall not a deed that hath lost, not him only, but the 
whole honour and integrity of this unhappy land ; that hath 
deprived England of her Sovereign, and hath made her children 
regicides. O, would that I had died for him !' 

He stopped, exhausted by his vehemence, and then reseat- 
ing himself, reclined his head upon his hand in silent sorrow, 
Alice knelt beside him, whilst his father and Euth withdrew 
£rom the apartment. 

For some little time Alice and Ernest remained silent. She 
feared again to interrupt his grief, and he was too overwhelmed 
with indignation to allow himself to speak ; and so the* long, 
dark, dreary evening passed, a heavy shadow upon the household, 
deepest on those two loyal hearts who had loved and suffered 
for their King, yet had not been allowed to save him. Master 
Heyward was stem and gloomy also. His faith in his cause was 
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rudely shaken. His whole soul revolted from the cnme his 
party had committed, and long after the household had retired 
to rest, and even Ernest and Alice had for a while forgotten their 
grief and horror from very hopelessness and exhaustion, Master 
Heyward paced solitarily in his chamber, looking into the secrets 
of his heart, and asking himself if it could indeed be possible 
that a good tree should bring forth so evil fruit. 

But morning dawned. The morning after a great sorrow, a 
great bereavement, has something very terrible. The mind has 
then regained its faculties, before benumbed and paralysed. The 
ghastly reality rises now with a vividness that it had not at first 
The consequences of our loss begin to display themselves more 
clearly. The various actions of the day recall to us, each in its 
peculiar fashion, all that we would fain forget. We cry out in 
our agony as some familiar thing breaks upon us, and touches 
some sensitive and but now awaking chord. Our life seems 
crushed within us. The cord of our existence has been well-nigh 
broken in the wrenching away of that chain of hopes and sym- 
pathies and affections, which seemed its very wellspring and 
foundation. But it is not so. The heart must live on, must 
weave new bonds, must make to itself new ties ; the old duties 
must be fulfilled, the days and nights come and go as ever. The 
world will not stop still for us to weep. "We must hurry on, busy 
in its service, though the tears may be streaming from our eyes, 
and the pleasures of the past have become burdens greater than 
we can bear. And so it was with Ernest and with Alice. life 
called to them to follow in their accustomed path ; to hope 
for better things, if they would not be the victims of de- 
spair. 

It was late in the afternoon. Ernest was writing to Lord 
Hertford, from whom the fatal tidings had been received. He 
had written many letters, and destroyed them all ; for his heart 
was too full, and emotion often prevented him from proceeding 
in his task. As he was thus occupied, noises were heard in the 
hall, and Edward Leighton entered hurriedly. He was sup- 
posed to be in Ireland, and \i\a ^^^^^-aa^ ^^a ^a w?[^<^iL\|Qcted as 
it was certainly welcome. H^a ^oa \o^j833i'5j,^^^^V^^vs^^^^^is^ 
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wore his arm in a sling ; and Alice's first words of greeting were 
"blended with anxiety. 

*It is nothing, absolutely nothing,' he said hurriedly. 
* Ernest, have you heard ? l^ay, I see you have, Heaven, 
that such crimes should be !' Then sternly, ' It's enough to make 
one forswear one's country/ 

* l^ay, rather does she not need us all the more to free her 
from the tyrant that she has fashioned to herself?' said Ernest 
sadly. 

* You say well, you say weU ; and yet it makes me mad to 
think of it,' said Edward, as he paced the room in violent agita- 
tion, the more touching as well as the more terrible in one so 
usually calm and self-possessed as he was. 'But, Ernest, I 
came not solely to bring you evil news. I felt, I knew it would 
"be no secret to you. I came, however, to tell you what you did 
not know ; what generous noble Hertford would not and could 
not tell you.' 

* And that is — ' 

* Only this,' replied Edward gravely, and yet in a tone of 
deep and powerful emotion, ' that he and the Earls of Lindsay 
and Southampton, and the young Duke of Eichmond, offered 
their lives in the place of Charles Stuart's, alleging that " since 
his Majesty was presumed by the law to do no harm himself, 
and since he did all by them, his ministers, as they had the 
honour to act under him, so they prayed they might have the 
happiness to suffer, instead of him, upon the scaffold." ' 

* But the sacrifice was not accepted V said Alice hastily ; 
for her husband was too deeply moved to frame the ques- 
tion. 

* Ko, Alice,' answered Edward bitterly. * They were per- 
mitted instead to attend Tm funeral for whom they asked to die.' 

A long pause ensued. It was broken by Ernest, his tones 
tremulous with emotion. 

' Thank Heaven,' he said, ' there are still true hearts among 
us ! Edward, no cause can perish that is so upheld ; no throne 
can fBil that 13 supported, by such chivaliowa Si'e^oXKsxti, Xosi. 
have Been Hertford, then T 
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' I have not. I have seen those who were well instmcted 
in what passed at court. Prayers and entreaties were not 
wanting. The Queen and Prince of Wales besieged the rebels 
with their passionate pleadings ; and all in vain. The best and 
most unfortunate of monarchs has been murdered by his un- 
grateful people.* And calm self-possessed Edward Leighton 
dashed a tear from his eyes as he turned hastily away. 

* How is it that you are in England, Edward 1 We dreamt 
you far distant/ said Alice, rather perhaps to break the silence 
than for any othei* reason. She saw that he had been wounded, 
and that he could not thus pursue his profession for the time. 
He turned to her with a smile, a sad one. 

* I was wounded, Alice ; and as I could not serve my country 
in the field, I came here to see if I could serve her otherwise. 
I wished much to see Hertford. I could not, but I saw Lord 
Lindsay, and later the Duke of Hamilton. This is some weeks 
ago. I have been some time in England, though but few hours 
in these parts.* 

* You have seen the Duke of Hamilton V said Ernest, sur- 
prised. 

* I did. Being the bearer of letters from his brother, I was, 
after no little difficulty, admitted to his presence. He was 
strictly guarded, and evidently most anxious about the fortunes 
of his King, from whom he had but lately parted/ 

* Then his grace was permitted to wait upon his Majesty f 
said Alice, her tone faltering as she spoke the last words. 

* It was in this manner,' replied Edward. * The King, passing 
through Windsor on his way to London, his grace prevailed 
upon his guards to permit an interview. They consented ; and 
as the King passed, the Duke flung himself at his feet, in 
violent emotion, exclaiming, " My dear master !" It was all 
he could say. The King embraced him warmly. " I have been- 
indeed a dear master to you 1" he replied sorrowfully ; and then^ 
he was hurried away, while his grace remained sad and de- 
spondent, but following the King with his eyes so long as ho 
was in sight. It seems to m^ ^^t \va ^-ni^w then foretold the 

end.' 
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' Is it known "what the Duke's fate will be V said Ernest 
presently. * Has he been brought to trial ?* 

' He has not ; but that matters little now. Justice has for- 
saken the land, and those who slew the master will care but 
little to show mercy to the servant. They say the English 
Parliament has sentenced him to a fine or ransom of 100,000Z. 
This can only mean imprisonment for life, as the Duke^s whole 
estate could not ^imish such a sum, on account of all the debts 
be has contracted in his monarch's service. Cromwell himself 
has been frequently to see him, and urged on him the disclo- 
sure of his English correspondence, promising life, reward, and 
secrecy. The Duke rejected all with disdain and horror, and 
charged me with a letter to Lord Laneric, that I doubt not is 
to convey warning of the like trial, should he unfortunately fall 
into their hands.' 

* Poor man !' said Ernest, ' who will break to him the awful 
news — to him doubly so, being kinsman and friend as well as 
subject f 

* Doubtless he already knows it. His servant, Mr. Cole, has 
^ access to London, and brings him all the news that he can 
gather. Leastways 'twill be told him all too soon. But for our- 
selves, Ernest, what shall be our course of conduct now ?' 

* We have another King to fight for,' said the young Cavalier. 
* Surely though an exile, uncrowned, proscribed, Prince Charles 
^« our lawful monarch, and to him must we pay the debt we 
owed his father.' 

'Truly we must do so. He is a brave prince, and promises 
to he an efficient commander. He has done his part to save 
the Song. Only a few hours before the crime was perpetrated 
letters were received from Prince Charles, saying that he would 
grant everything that was asked if they would spare his father, 
and sending them blank parchments, with his seal and signature 
affixed, that they might fill them as they pleased.* 

* That is well,' replied Ernest. * I trust that, as our King, 
he will more than redeem all the promise of his youth, and be 
as good a man and a less ill-fated monarch than was^ alas^ his 
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father. But, Edward, what is it you propose to do ? As yet we 
have no army, no general, and no resources.' 

'What say you to returning with me to Ireland?' said 
Edward, watching as he spoke the varying countenance of Alice, 
who sat beside her husband, her heart beating in unison with 
every word he uttered. 

* To Ireland !* A sigh of relief broke firom the lips of 
Ernest, his cheek flushed, his eyes brightened with something 
of his old enthusiasm. It seemed like new life to the young 
Cavalier to strike, even in prospect, another blow for the Stuarts. 
* To Ireland ! Does the war, then, still continue f 

* The King's death will rather strengthen than paralyse the 
burning ardour of his friends,' said Edward. * Lord Ormond is 
a gallant nobleman, and there is room enough beneath his 
banner. Come, Ernest, let us try our fortunes there, till England 
wakens from her lethargy. Let us show them that we, at least, 
can cling to the fortunes of the Stuarts through the darkest 
clouds of adversity that can overtake us.' 

* We will do so,' said Ernest warmly. * K'ame but the day, 
Edward, and you will find me ready. Is there any chance of 
our Prince being with us ?' 

* King Charles is at the Hague. Prince Kupert is in France. 
Doubtless he will join him speedily, and then there is little 
doubt that an army will be raised, and Montrose be called upon 
to lead it.' 

* And you will be ready — ^when 1' 

' In a few days, may be ; perchance not quite so soon. My 
arm is as yet scarce serviceable, but every day will make a differ- 
ence. At present I remain at Fairleigh ; but I will leave it very 
soon, I promise you.' 

*And you will find me ready. Alice dearest, what say 
you?' As he marked her pale sweet face turned eagerly, 
earnestly to him. 

* I cannot bid you stay^ Ernest.' 

* Mine own sweet wife f he said tenderly. ' I knew that 
such must be your words. And yet you weep, Alice f For 
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even as he spoke the fair head was bent, and he felt her hot 
tears felling on his hand, which she had pressed lovingly to her 
lips. It was but for a moment, and the sweet face was raised 
calm and peaceful to his own. 

* I was weak and foolish,' she said gently ; * but it is over/ 
Ko ; it was not weak, neither was it foolish. It was but 

that a hope had been blighted, that a day-dream had faded ; 
for to those hours of sorrow one ray of hope had been given, 
and that hope had robbed the sorrow of its sting, and bade her 
even thefa be comforted. She mourned truly and deeply, the 
more truly and deeply that her loyalty had been ardent and im- 
passioned ; but even whilst life and liberty had seemed naught 
to her could their sacrifice have restored her Sovereign, she 
could not, would not, stifle the one faint hope that now indeed 
Ernest might linger with her. The hope had withered with the 
fiist appeal of Edward to her husband. The words that thrilled 
Am heart brought a throb of agony to her own ; yet it was but 
for an instant. 

* Then you will join Lord Ormond, mine Ernest % You wiU 
once more engage in the fearful risks of war ?' she said pre- 
sently j and she bent her head upon his breast to conceal the 
X)aleness that had overspread her features. 

* Yes, Alice ; I will indeed join that gallant Earl,' replied 
Ilmest proudly. ' I will give to the newly-crowned King the 
loyalty that can no longer aid his father. I will devote my life 
to him, as I dreamed of devoting it to another ; I will follow 
^us fortunes unto death, and do thou, sweet Alice, witness my 
vow. The glory of our cause shall yet triumph ; the sceptre 
shall be raised ; the power of the usurper shall be broken ; 
and the Stuarts shall conquer at last !' 

* Amen !' replied Edward. He turned. Euth was beside 
him. 

She had entered very softly and had heard Ernest's passion- 
ate words. They had left her cheek pale with foreboding, but she 
blushed as her cousin greeted her. Ernest dropped the conver- 
sation, and, himseK occupied with Alice, Ml pTmd^^JiV:^ \.q ^xi5(ksL 
^e enteitamment of ids brother-in-law fox \.\i^ ^ot\. ^^^'Ci^ 'CtL^ 
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he could still linger T^dth them. Master Heyward was out, and 
not yet expected to return ; and it was to this circnmstance that 
they probably owed the prolongation of a visit that only the 
urgont necessities of his cause could have induced Edward to 
attempt. 

Ernest's eyes wandered often towards him as he talked with 
Kuth, and he sighed as he looked ; for he guessed Edward's 
thoughts, and knew that, gentle as she seemed, she would take 
far longer to convince even than would her father. It had 
novor stmck him before how very pretty Euth really was ; hot 
nv^w as she sat there, her fair hair escaping torn the rigid cus- 
t^nly <s{ her I\iritan cap, her lai^ blue eyes lighting up under 
tho intluonco of her cousin's conversation, her cheek with just 
th^ faint tinge necessary to beauty, he could not help wishing 
to $e« hor in an attire more suited to her rank and aga Probs- 
bly Kiiwani wished so too, and felt how hopeless was the thought; 
for his lone was very sad as he rose and bade them farewell. 

Then ho left them, and returned to Fairleigh. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

* And the old love well'd forth in wilder flow.' 

In jip;r<' of \^iiV Ijewihton's great desire to rejoin the aimy 
^n ^r^^UnA. it W44S nearly six weeks before he was able to do so. 
In iht^ intorim imothoT shock had been dealt to the Eoyaligi 
^^x\vv >> the trJAL ^ntc^nce, and execution of the unforta- 
n:^Tt ^'^rA.^ of Hamilton and the Lords Holland and Capel 
\i* ;K^!a«^ h,<id K>me theTn«lTes throughout with great firmness 
i-.- ^^ly^ity : l^it ^hilo th<» two latter had been powerfully sup- 
:\n.'a; V> nnm^ivMKt and influential Mends, Hamilton, with 
w 1 ov; XXV aTV m^-^i^e nearly concerned, excited on the contrary 
"bvA Jfi ! )o int«wk He ww a stranger, &r from his own country 
Jintf /HN^^Io c jx4 t.hi«< \»s^l<»i otcxt^tsw^-^^dffiipiyed him even 
yt^htii ^wnil feeling <^^ cc«m^j«a^Tt'^^^>^^^'^^'Si^ 
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Parliamentaij peers regarded their former friends, comrades, or 
opponents. He had only his daughter to plead for him, and she 
did her utmost, urging the Marquis of Argyle, again and again, 
to interfere in his behalf. Vain hope. The Marquis, selfish 
or feinatic, turned from one who had been linked with him so 
often in favour and in disfavour, and who had been his fellow-suf- 
ferer in the * Incident,' and refused to interfere in the quarrel of 
the two kingdoms, as he was then pleased to term it. The 
Duke had asked leave to send for his papers, whereon to found 
his plea j and protests that, as a prince of Scotland, he was not 
amenable to their laws ; and that he had, moreover, acted only 
under orders, and by the authority vested in him by the King. 
But these and all other reasons were disavowed by his enemies ; 
and before the time had elapsed when his papers could reach 
liim, he was brought to trial and summarily condemned. A few 
hours previous to his death, messengers from Cromwell waited 
upon him again, and promised even then to save his life, and 
make him a leader amongst them, if he would answer what they 
asked him ; but the Duke remained firm, and rejected their 
offers, saying that, had he as many lives as there were hairs upon 
kis head, he would lay them all down willingly rather than 
forfeit his honour and his duty. And so, true, brave, loyal to 
the last, he laid his head upon the block, the first, as he was 
the highest in rank, of the three ill-fated noblemen who had so 
Jealously, or at least so fatally, espoused the interests of their 
Sing. The princely Hamilton, the noble Capel, and even the 
\reak vacillating Holland had each staked his all in the ser- 
vice of their King, and paid the price with a dignity worthy of 
their cause, and honourable to themselves. 

Meanwhile winter passed away and spring came, bright 
beantifal spring. Ernest could no longer restrain his impa- 
tience to rejoin the army ; and now, when we resume the thread 
of our story, the long-wished-for summons from Edward had 
aniyed, and he was on the point of departure. 

Charles, graver than we have yet seen him, his loyalty a 
little shaken by the late events, was standing on \Xi"^ MJc^t^^^^L^ 
having bo far conquered his prejudices as to coixift \^\>\^\c«> 
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brother farewell Ernest's words had snnk deeply into his 
heart, and he would not again cloud that bright but sensitive 
nature with unlooked-for counsel or rebuke. He knew that 
they would meet again, and as foes ; for he also was ordered to 
Ireland, of which country Cromwell had been named Gk)yemor. 
He doubted not that there would be great strife and bloodshed, 
even were Ormond unsupported by the new King, who, as 
report said, was about to leave the Hague to visit his widowed 
mother at St. Germains, The thought of the strife that would 
soon arise between them softened Charles's heart to his brother 
and his cause. 

' And so we must part at last, Ernest,' he said, as the yonsg 
Cavalier, having bade a loving farewell to his father and sister, 
turned to him and held out his hand. ' Well, may Heaven 
bless and protect thee, dear brother ; and may we meet again 
in peace and security when the war is over !' 

'And when will that be, thinkest thou?* said Master Hey- 
ward, as he laid a hand on the shoulder of each. ' Tour young 
hearts may see it, and I pray Heaven they may do so ; but I am 
growing old and can scarcely think to live so long.' 

' The young often go before the old, father, let alone in times 
like these ; and you are hale and strong,' said Charles. ' W( 
will therefore hope always, and trust at length to meet again r 
this dear old home of ours.' 

' And if not, in a still better one,' said Ernest, as he clasj 
his father's hand and raised it to his lips. ' But we will 1( 
our destiny to God, and all will come right at last.' 

' Yes; all will come right,' said Charles solemnly; then a' 
in a lighter tone, ' Here comes Alice, all in tears to witne 
departure of her preux Chevalier.' 

Ernest stepped hastily forward, and threw his arm 
his wife. 

* My poor little Alice, you must not weep so ; y< 
not send me to the wars with a brow so sad and moumf 
wife must remember her courage and her loyalty, and ^ 
that I must serve. Heaven knoweth it is hard to ' 
thee ! But the Stuart calls ; I must obey.' 
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' I will not deter thee, dear Ernest. Thou knowest how I 
glory in thy cause. Thy fame shall be my fame ; thy honour 
shall be my honour. The prayers of thy wife shall be thy safe- 
guard ; the knowledge of thy love shall be her stay. And yet, 
Ernest, sad thoughts have been with me ; and how can I be glad 
when thou hast left me ?* 

' Sweet Alice, fear not for me,' he whispered, yet more ten- 
derly ; for het words fell on his ear like an echo to the thoughts 
that preyed upon his mind in remembrance of the old strange 
prophecy. ' Fear not, but pray always for our Sovereign and 
our cause ; and for me also, dear Alice, that the prayers of my 
wife may be, as thou hast said, my shield.' 

* And pray thou for me, Ernest,' she replied. ' Xot that I 
fear for thee, no ! Heaven will protect the brave ; and I see 
a happy future in store for thee. And yet,' she added, * some- 
times in the night does my courage fail me, and dark clouds 
seem to shadow over thy future and mine.' And Alice leant 
her head upon his breast, and burst into tears. 

Those quiet months spent with her husband, her tender 
ministrations through his long wearing illness, and the sorrow 
that she had been called upon to share with him, had at last 
changed the child into a woman. Her enthusiasm had but 
grown greater with her love — that enthusiasm which is so rare 
in these times, but which raised up so many gallant men and 
heroic women in the days we now strive to picture. The 
secret perchance lay in her unselfishness. Deep, pure, intensely 
trae affection, ardent self-sacrificing love, was the very main- 
spring of her nature. Her eye brightened and her colour rose 
in his presence ; the sound of his step, the tone of his voice, 
caused her pulse to throb, her heart to beat ; but not for worlds 
would she retain him at her side, not by word or look would 
she bid him stray from the path where glory waited him, or bid 
him delay an hour, when honour, duty, or religion called him 
from her. She loved him indeed so deeply, so devotedly, that 
when he was away the hours passed slowly and drearily upon 
their course, and the sun seemed to forget to ^\»l&, «sA KK^ 
seasons passed almost unheeded into each. ot\iet -jXiuX. ^\i^> ^^"^ 
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his sake, she was silent, and her very silence perchance drew 
their hearts still closer tc^ether. 

She had loved him so many years, more than she could re- 
memher ; for, £eu- hack as she could cast a glance, he had been still 
beside her. As children they had played together, had bent 
before the same altar and lisped their prayers together. She 
had clung to him for protection in her childish terrors, and told 
him all her joys and sorrows, that he might share in and console 
them ; and it was from her heart that he had first drawn that 
deep devotion to the Stuarts that was perchance the tenderest 
link between them, and yet the only one that severed them. 

She had loved him more when she knelt before the altar, 
in the calm silence of a winter midnight, and had heard him 
claim her as his bride. 

With yet more intense a love she loved him now — ^a love 
that had changed her heart and made it like to his — a love that 
had taught her to know him as herself, to honour him as he 
deserved — a love that beamed but for him, brightest of all on 
earth, but which at the same time drew her yet closer to 
heaven, and sanctified and blessed the bond between them. 
Perhaps that was the source of her heroism; that he had taught 
her to look beyond him, and fix her hopes in a better world, 
where naught can perish nor can be blighted, but where all is 
true, all is changeless, and the light whereof casts a halo of 
chastened brightness on the sorrows and on the joys of this 
world. No longer vain, no longer heedless, the beauty she had 
so prized she prized now for him ; the voice, so sweet before, 
seemed sweetest when she sang the strains he loved ; the en- 
thusiasm of her nature had grown nobler, and he had taught 
her to direct it right. One only thing was hidden between 
them — the prophecies of the Scottish seer, the presentiment of 
sorrow, and the foreshadowing of joy. 

Pardon this long digression, gentle reader ; this unveiling of 
the heart of Alice. A very frail tearfcd heroine she seemed 
now, as she leant against her husband and listened to his part- 
ing words. 

' Farewell, farewell !' he said passionately^ as he at length 
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released her from his embrace, and prepared, with an unclouded 
brow and, it seemed, a lightsome heart, to mount the noble 
war-horse that pawed the ground before them, impatient of 
delay. Then suddenly, by some impulse, of which none knew 
or guessed the cause, he turned again towards his father, and 
bending the knee before him, once more besought his blessing. 

There was something in his manner as he did so that carried 
them bapk to the last few months, to the conversations they had 
had together, and seemed like a presentiment that those days 
were gone by, perhaps never to return. Master Hey ward laid 
his hand on his son's bowed head, and then raised him "from 
the ground, and clasped him tenderly to his heart. 

* May Heaven bless and protect thee, my gallant boy !' he 
exclaimed fervently. ' And even though on earth we meet no 
more, thy father's blessing shall follow thee, thy father's prayers 
will be with thee.' 

Charles started in astonishment. 

Was this the stem puritanical Master Hey ward ? and could 
he send his blessings and his prayers to the followers of an un- 
godly cause ? For a moment his cheek flushed with indignation, 
and hot angry words rose to his lips ; but the gentle tones of 
Ernest recalled him to his better self, and he refrained. 

* Farewell, my father,' Ernest was saying. * If in aught I 
have offended thee in my childhood or in my manhood, if in 
aught I have disobeyed thy mandates, I now pray thee to for- 
give me. And, father, as when first I left thee, thine anger was 
the bitterest of my trials, so now, when this last time I leave 
thee, is thy blessing the greatest of my consolations.' 

* This last time 1 leave thee !' Those words, which had 
escaped almost unconsciously from the lips of the young Cavalier, 
fell gloomily and prophetically on the group beside him. But 
he knew it not. They were parting, father and son ; they were 
parting, Royalist and Roundhead ; they were parting, the waver- 
ing partisan of Cromwell and the young, noble, steadfast ad- 
herent of Charles the Second ; and they were never to meet 
again. The right might triumph, ovei tii^ ytcoti^^ HJtia i^\/^ qS. 
their monarch might be avenged ; the po^et oi 'Oji^e^ ^isoa£:^«!t 
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miglit pass away ; a Stuart might again sway the sceptie of the 
land; the scion of a royal house might resume his power; 
kingdoms might prosper or decay ; hut the words of Ernest 
Heyward would he accomplished, and those two hearts would 
never he joined again on earth. In dreams they might still he 
together, and in thought their spirits might commune ; hut one 
life was drawing to its close. Which would it he? 

Passionately kissing his father's hand, Ernest turned away. 
Fero, his nohle steed, knew well the hand that grasped its rein 
and suhdued its wonted impatience, as Ernest vaulted into the 
saddle. 

Alice advanced towards him with a few fond parting words ; 
her soft white hand rested on the hlack mane of the war-hoise, 
and her eyes were raised to her hushand's face. Charles stood 
on the doorstep, and saw his hrother mount his steed ; felt the 
last pressure of his hand, and marked the hnght tearftd smile 
pass over his speaking countenance. A word, and he was 
gone. They would meet again, hut where? Cast not thy 
glance to the future, Charles Heyward, lest some dark vision 
overshadow thee. A cloud gathers in the distance, and the 
storm is ahout to break. 



CHAPTEK XXIIL 

' I hear the drums' tumultuous sound, 
The victors' shout and dying groans resound ; 
The dreadful burst of camion rends the skies, 
And all the thunders of the battle rise/ Addison. 

Nearly a year has passed by since we last parted from 
Ernest. His campaign in Ireland has added many laurels to 
those which he had gained before. He had formed other 
friendships to replace those that he had lost ; but the pleasure 
of the present did not efface the sad but yet soothing remem- 
brance of the past. CharVes Wi^ ^^^ioii^\\3a.^TL^\.^^\»\QW3Led them. 
'- -*oTice he watched \)\i"fe conxi^^ qS. e^^xii^^ ^tA ^>fssRj^ 
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in or moxuned over the varying fortunes of his followers. At 
St. Germains, where he was detained (partly by his own in- 
clination and partly by the influence of his mother) in indolence 
and inaction, he had heard that Cromwell was made Governor 
of Ireland, and was about to proceed there. The news had dis- 
iieartened him, and made him yet more unwilling to join his 
compatriots in a struggle that could not be of advantage either 
to his fortunes or his fame. Three months later the news of 
Ormond's defeat had roused him for a moment from his lethargy, 
and he had declared that he would join him and share in the 
struggle which was maintained only for his sake. In vain Hen- 
xietta and her French kinsman assured him that he would go 
"tliere only to share in their defeat. ' I wiU go, then, to die,' he 
ireplied ; * for to live elsewhere is disgraceful to me.' But he 
clid not go. His words wer6 brave ; his heart was bravo also ; 
"but a firm will was wanting. He retired, instead, to Jersey, 
^whence he commanded Montrose to raise an army in his name. 

This nobleman, having laid down his arms at the command 
oithe late King, had retked two years before to Paris ; afterwards 
"to Germany. Whilst levying an army for the Emperor, he 
ceived the tidings of Charles's death. He fainted away on 
earing it, and for two or three days shut himself up in his 
^^'oom, and denied himself to every one ; but his grief was shortly 
<5}ianged to indignation, and he placed himseK under the orders 
^^f his new Sovereign, praying him to organise a speedy revenge. 
-Be soon received directions to raise forces for a campaign, the 
Commission of Captain- General in Scotland being at the same 
"tiinie conferred upon him. Devoted to his cause, eager for glory 
^nd for victory, he was yet further encouraged by a prophecy that 
ioretold that he would alone restore the King to his authority. 
Gathering recruits in Holland and Germany, with money from 
the King of Denmark, arms from the Queen of Sweden, and 
ships jfrom the Prince of Orange, he once more set sail for Scot- 
land, and landed in the Orkneys with five hundred men, with 
whom he hoped to conquer a powerful and well-supported 
people. ViohMy hia aingalax good fortune in ioimet ^^'^^^^'b 
bnUiant Buccesses which he had achieved, and \i\a o^n ^^tv.- 
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fidence in his destiny, blinded him to the disparity between his 
preparations and the gigantic scheme which they were intended 
to carry into effect. 

The inhabitants of Orkney were, however, little fitted for 
the military profession ; their only hope was in the fortunes of 
their leader; the terror of his name could alone make them 
victorious. A few English nobles and gentlemen had indeed 
hastened to enrol themselves imder the Marquis's banner, but 
they had brought few adherents with them. Ernest Heyward 
and several other officers, with a few troops sent by Ormond, 
left Ireland and joined Montrose in Caithness a few days after 
his arrival The young Colonel was as eager, if not as hopeftd, 
as ever ; and his heart beat fast as the first white Boyalist tent 
met his sight, on a fine March evening, amongst the wilds of 
Caithness. He went at once to the tent of Hertford. 

That general was absent when Ernest arrived there, but 
speedily returned, and, hearing that an officer was awaiting 
him, hurried to his room. He started on meeting Colonel Hey- 
ward, who advanced eagerly to meet him. 

* My dear Ernest, I am indeed glad to see you. You must 
have started at once on receiving my letter.' 

* We did, my lord. And now, before proceeding to other 
subjects, is all going on as it should do ?* 

'That is a comprehensive question,' said Lord Hertford, 
smiling. *We are all right at present, I believe. Lord Mon- 
trose, it is true, is rather fierily inclined ; but we hope he will 
unite prudence with courage. 'Tis a hazardous scheme that he 
has undertaken. Five hundred Germans and eight hundred 
islanders— the latter, I fear, somewhat undisciplined as yet; 
whilst the Southern Eoyalists do not join in such numbers as we 
expected. They have suffered too much already for their zeal.' 

* His Majesty has not landed, then ?* 

* I fancy it is not his intention to do so. The Committee 
of Estates have been talking of conditions, and sent one of their 
number to him in Jersey. Haiah. terms enough. Heaven knows, 

for a monarch to submit to •jWt «Aiic.^>i^i«&^"K«s«»<^Ss!L\s?^«s!L^ 
it was not thought well to reject t\Le.Tsi. ^^a^^a:^'^^?3^^aaSi5^^^ 
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fore appointed them to meet him at Breda, where an answer will 
be given.' 

* And in the mean time we are to fight V 

* I suppose so. Lord Montrose is averse to a peace — to 
such a peace, at least, as we are likely to obtain. Nay, some 
people say that he has hastened his arrival, for fear lest a treaty 
should render his services unnecessary.* 

* Heaven grant that we may choose rightly, whether for 
peace or war !' replied Ernest. 

* You say well. But now, Ernest, a word with you. Now 
that we are again together, let us say farewell to knight-errantry. 
You are no longer a boy, and, to speak truly, you have acquired 
so grave an expression since I met you, that I hold my caution 
scarcely necessary.' 

Ernest smiled, his own bright smile. 

* It is some time since I last saw you,' he said ; ' and,' he 
added sadly, * events have occurred since then which were well 
fit to sadden us all.' 

' It is so ; sad indeed has been the interval, and awful, most 
awfiil, the crime that has been perpetrated. But we have still 
a King to fight and die for ; we have still a Stuart to uphold.' 

* We have,' replied Ernest ; * and may he speedily regain 
the throne of his ancestors ! I long to see the son of my royal 
but ill-fated master.' 

*Your wish will, I trust, be gratified; but meanwhile I 
must present you to the Marquis of Montrose, whom you are 
well-nigh certain to adore; and to others, some of whom are 
already well-known to you.' 

* Is General Middleton with you V 

* He is not at present ; but will join us, I doubt not. Colonel 
Seymour and Major Hurst arrived but yesterday. So you are 
in good time, Ernest Heyward.' 

' And Claude Hamilton, is he here ?' 

* He is ; and will be eager to greet you. Are you inclined 
to proceed to our generalissimo's tent ? I have business there^ 
and he is holding a Jevee.' 

^ I shall be delighted to accompany youV 
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The two oflBcers left the tent and proceeded across the 
camp. As they walked along, they discussed the last few months. 
Then Hertford said, 

* Your fair lady is an enthusiast in your cause, Ernest ; for 
I doubt not that those poetical effusions and sentiments were 
the productions of her pen, so different were they in style and 
in writing from your usual despatches/ 

Ernest smiled. 

* Yes !' he replied, after a pause, * my Alice's words, though 
from the heart, and sufficiently elegant for so fair a hand, were 
scarcely appropriate from a soldier to his general* 

' From a friend to a friend, Ernest !* said Hertford kindly. 
* And so you resumed the pen yourself. I can assure you,' he 
added, * that nothing could have been more welcome than those 
few lines in your own writing. It showed me that you were- on 
the road to recovery.' 

Ernest laughed. * You were kind indeed to excuse such a 
scrawl,' he replied warmly. ' Eor myself, I was almost ashamed 
to send it to you.' 

* And wherefore V said Hertford. * Methinks there is more 
to be proud of in those brief lines than in half the despatches 
that are sent to us daily ; for they proved that you had not only 
boasted, but fought and suffered for your King. Here we are, 
Ernest.' 

As he spoke he approached the sentinel, and giving his name 
and that of his young companion, they were instantly ushered 
into a spacious tent, fitted up with some attempt at decoration. 
Flags and pennons covered the walls, and a richly-dressed 
crowd of Cavaliers were congregated in the centre, while smaller 
groups were scattered round ; but Ernest's eye, with all the im- 
petuosity of a youthful soldier, singled out at once the Marquis 
of Montrose, well known to him by description, though they had 
never yet met. 

Standing on a slightly-raised platform, the latter addressed 
himself by turns to the of^cets '^Tuo "pressed around him, eager 
to obtain a look or a woid iTOia. a. td5mdl ^\iG^^\kKsssv^ ^^i»^ ^ejSl 
martial fame had already laVs^d ^^^ ^^ \X^fe\«^^ ^^^\iKtsi ^V 
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romance. Gifted, loyal, and devoted to his cause, with brilliant 
talents, extraordinary courage, and unequalled ambition, he 
passed through his short but honoured career, feared by his foes 
and idolised by his own adherents. 

The crowd of noblemen and gentlemen gave way before 
Hertford, and opened for him a passage to the very foot of the 
platform. Montrose himself turned eagerly to greet him, for he 
both honoured and esteemed the man who had served his King 
so devotedly and with such disinterested service. He glanced 
also on Ernest, as with a look of interest, half real and half as- 
sumed, he said : 

* Good-morrow, Lord Hertford. In what can we serve you 
this evening ? And who is this young officer who comes to offer 
us his assistance ; for I presume that such is his mission ?' 

* Colonel Heyward, my lord, late of Duke Hamilton's staff, 
and nephew to General Middleton. He is not unknown to 
most of these officers, nor can his name be, I think, to your 
lordship.* 

* No, indeed !' replied Montrose. * I have heard it often, 
and in language that reflects honour upon its owner ; the more 
especially,' he added, * when the latter is so very young a man 
as Colonel Heyward appears to be. Is it possible that he is the 
hero of so many feats of arms 1' 

' I do not know what you may have heard, my lord,' replied 
Hertford ; ' but this I can say, that you have not heard too much. 
It is not every one for whom I would say the same in his pre- 
sence ; and, perchance,' he added, smiling at the deepening colour 
in Ernest's cheek, * I have done wrong in saying it in /m.' 

Montrose laughed. 

* l^ot so. But we will take Colonel Heyward on your recom- 
commendation, and hope he will prove himself worthy of his 
reputation. When the King comes, he will doubtless be de- 
lighted to avail himself of the services of one who has fought so 
bravely for his father. In the mean time, I shall be glad to 
have him about me. But I will not now detain you, young sir. 
You ^i}l prohahljr be glad to renew "JOUT wi.Q;v\s^x»Xiwi^<6 ^^^^ 

jonr bivtber ofSicera V 
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He bowed courteously; and Colonel Seymour approached 
with a cordial greeting. 

* I am delighted to see you, Colonel Heyward. It is so long 
since I have had that pleasure that I have almost forgotten how 
you should look. You certainly seem more life-like than when 
we last parted. You have no idea how I have missed you, 
Ernest ; and now that you are returned, we may hope for a 
little excitement again. But I must not engross you entirely. 
Here are other old friends who will be delighted to meet you.' 

Stafford, Sydenham, and others now drew near with the 
warmest of welcomes ; and then Ernest turned to Major Hurst, 
who just then made his appearance, and extending his hand, 
said, with a half smile, 

* And you, too, Major Hurst, have come to win laurels under 
the gallant Montrose.' 

* Colonel Heyward !' exclaimed the Major, with a start of 
surprise. * I had not heard of your arrival. I had fancied you 
were engaged in the Irish campaign, whence we have heard 
much of your gallantry.' 

The words and manner were courteous, if not cordial ; and 
he did not refuse the proffered hand. They would never be 
friends; but until further provocation should pass between 
them, Ernest was too generous, Hurst too politic, to continue 
a quarrel the price of which had been already paid. 

A few minutes afterwards the levi^e terminated, and Ernest, 
on leaving the tent, met Major Leighton, who had preceded him 
to the camp, having been again in England. He welcomed him 
with the greatest warmth, and eagerly inquired after the inhabi- 
tants of Edgeleigh. Ernest satisfied him as to their well-being, 
dwelling more especially on the increased kindness of his father, 
and the tolerance with which both he and Kuth seemed now to 
regard the Eoyalist cause. Of Charles also he spoke, but in a 
less hopeful strain. He saw how completely he was wedded to 
Cromwell's interests, and felt but too well that, whichever 
party might prosper, one brother would have cause to grieve. 
He gave him a short sketch oi e^e^xAa «vxv&^ ^^^x ^«^\s^%\\^^ 
no one, not even to tliat a\moa\. \ixo'Osi^"t, 5aei.\i^ «^«6i8. Kil^^ 
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presentiment which, mistaken as it perchance might be, still 
cast its shadow upon him. 

Dark clouds were soon to break over that devoted little 
army. The campaign, from which so much had been expected, 
was brief, useless, and wanting in its usual brilliancy. The 
yery lustre of its leader's name seemed to hasten its failure. The 
Parliament, fearful of his renown, sent against him a strong 
force under Lieutenant-General Strahan, an impetuous sectary 
and valiant officer. He was joined by some troops under the 
Earl of Sutherland, about five hundred in number, and came up 
with Montrose near Corbiedale, in Eoss-shire. The Eoyalist 
army was carelessly guarded, and unconscious of the proximity 
of the foe. Strahan, however, was averse to fighting on a Sunday, 
and would not have done so had not a movement of Montrose 
brought them still nearer together. He then sent two detach- 
ments of cavahry to fall upon the Eoyalist camp. Montrose, taken 
by surprise, imagined them to be merely the vanguard of a large 
army, and much confusion prevailed. The Germans fought with 
great bravery ; but the Highlanders, principally from Orkney, 
and wholly unused to warfare, were quickly put to flight. 
Montrose, having been several times unhorsed, would at length 
have been taken prisoner, but was saved by the young Viscount 
Frenddraught, who dismounted and insisted on his accepting his 
steed. The Marquis, perceiving that all was lost, then fled from 
the field, throwing away his jewels and Order of the Garter, and 
borrowing the dress of a peasant whom he afterwards met. He 
was soon, however, recognised, and betrayed to General Leslie, 
who sent him prisoner to Edinburgh. He was soon after tried 
and executed, with General XJrrey, Sir Francis Spottiswood, and 
others, taken prisoners on the same occasion. The Eoyalist 
army was now dispersed. The leaders were disheartened and 
despairing, struck with dismay and horror at the fate of a leader 
from whom they had hoped such great things, and whom they 
had well-nigh worshipped. They glanced with one accord to 
Breda, where Charles the Second still negotiated with the 
Parliamentary Commissioners, amongst 'wT[iOTQ.'^^T^ >Osi<^'^«:^^ <^\ 
CaasUis and Lothian. They had not, "ho^^Net, \Jc\a ^o.^'Kt \»^ 
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treat. Their conditions must be accepted in totOy and they 
were hard ones. The King found them so. He was required 
to banish from his court and army all those nobles and gentle- 
men who had previously distinguished themselves in his service, 
whether under Hamilton or Montrose. Further, he must bind 
himself to take the Covenant, and no English subject who 
had served against the Parliament must be allowed to ap- 
proach him. The old clause for the abolition of episcopacy was 
also an important article, and one of the most difficult for the 
King to accede to. He was surrounded on all sides by advisers, 
some taking one view of matters, some another. Most of his 
English counsellors judged alike. The conditions brought by 
Lord Cassilis were unfavourable to them, blotting them out, as 
it were, from all positions, whether of civil or military prefer- 
ment, all of them having been in some degree involved in the 
late war. But other interests and sentiments powerfully moved 
them to oppose the measure. They were mostly devoted to the 
memory of the King, for whom they had fought and suffered 
so bravely; for whom many of their friends and kinsmen had 
laid down their lives. They could not forget that the same 
conditions had been once made to Mm^ and that he had died 
rather than forsake his friends, or abandon what he considered 
the interest of the Church, by banishing the lords or by abolish- 
ing episcopacy. How, then, could they counsel a son to that 
measure for the prevention of which a father had suffered 
death? To forsake the men who had borne so much for him 
and his seemed, moreover, scarcely honourable in their Prince; 
and this was his first public act. They were prudent and far- 
seeing also. They saw that the Scots had offended deeply 
against their King, and had shown no repentance. They had 
promised no amendment. Could it be possible that they meant 
more than they promised ? Unheard-of concessions had been 
made to them before ; yet they had twice led armed forces into 
England. They had sold their King to his enemies. They were 
under the dominion of the Presbyterians, who had hated the 
-King, h\& family, and "his pat^,^. kc^\^^cw\.\^^3£\& ^icat oppor- 
tuniij ^om his cause v?Mq. \i\i^\. oi^ii^^sAs ^sA^^^^-^^Sisi^, 
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tie only true friends of the King, would by his own deed be 

infallibly lost to him. It would not look well, they added, for 

the Prince's first act to be in direct contradiction to the known 

principles and maxims of his father, and even though his cause 

were desperate it was not to be redeemed by dishonour. 

On the other hand, the young Duke of Buckingham, the 
friend and favourite of Charles, was urgent that his King should 
accept the conditions, harsh and exacting as they were. He was 
joined by many of the Engagers, who, banished for their loyalty 
to Charles, were now anxious to return to their estates in the 
retinue of the ELing. Amongst them were the Earl of Lauder- 
dale, and X^aneric, now Duke of Hamilton. It was not until 
after his arrival in Holland that his brother had shared the fate 
of his master. He had been received with the greatest kindness 
and sympathy by Charles, who but a few months before had 
received a similar shock in the murder of his father ; and it was 
as father rather than as brother that William mourned the 
kinsman that had been to him his nearest and dearest tie — his 
guardian and protector since his childhood — and of whom he 
was wont to say that he had never needed a parent, so loving, 
so devoted was the care with which he had been reared and 
educated by him. James had, indeed, bestowed upon his bro- 
ther a better education and more liberal fortune than had been 
meted to himsel£ He had sent him to study abroad the grace- 
ful accomplishments that afterwards distinguished him, and had 
in all ways and at all times watched over his interests and 
aided his fortunes. He had loved his children equally with his 
own ; and if he had insisted on a marriage, at that time dis- 
tasteful to him, the Lady Elizabeth Maxwell was a fair and 
well-dowered heiress, and James's own marriage, happy as it 
had finally proved, had been yet more despotically arranged. 

The remembrance of James's loyal service probably caused 
King Charles to pay more attention than he might otherwise 
have done to the counsels of the hot and impulsive William. 
As we have before had occasion to state, Laneric — or Hamilton, 
as he must now be called — ^was impulsive m \ii^ c.cra&ffflL^<:s\is» 
and fertile in excusing them. He diffetei. N«\kS^l ^q^cl Kiw^ 
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English lords in his answer to the commissioners. He ex- 
plained away the warnings that they gave, and turned the 
eloquence and eagerness of his nature to impress upon the King 
the necessity of submission. Argyle, he said, afraid to reject 
their Sovereign's claim, had laid a trap for him, that he might 
himself lefvLse the crown ; that the very dependence upon their 
honour would please and interest the Scotch in his behalf; 
and that, a war with England being inevitable, many would be 
glad to make common cause with their King ; and finally, that 
the policy that was expected in a man of mature age and judg- 
ment, like his father, could not be looked for from a young and 
inexperienced prince, in the face of such perplexities and such 
perils. He and his party (for it must not be supposed that he 
was the only, or even the principal, supporter of this measure) 
also persuaded the King that it would be well not to regard the 
danger, but to think only of his desperate cause, and that in his 
case his honour lay rather in courage and activity than in 
questions of theology, of which he could be supposed to know 
little. The Queen Henrietta and the Prince of Orange also 
enti'eated him to accept the conditions; but it was the fate 
of Montrose that finally determined him. The Royal- 
ists were dispersed, and he had no resource but submis- 
sion. 

It was June when he set sail for England ; and before he 
was allowed to disembark he was required to sign the covenant 
as agreed upon. All the Engagers, including Hamilton and 
Lauderdale, were immediately dismissed, most of them retiring 
to their estates, where they lived in private, taking no part in 
the government of the country, but watching their opportunity 
to rejoin the King. The English nobles were banished from 
the kingdom. Ernest Hey ward, with Edward Leighton and a 
few others, crossed over to L'eland, in the vain hope of again 
striking a blow for royalty. The King himself had neither 
influence nor authority. He had merely the name of monarch, 
and was forced to submit to many slights and indignities. He 
was consulted neither in civW. iioxmTcSii\."Kr3 ^'Ssias*. Tq he his 
friend was to be an object oi\ia\,T^^ wA «K\s^\^v>rEL. '-^S^igks^'' 
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and 'Malignant' continued to be terms of opprobrium with 
those around him. 

Meanwhile England was preparing for war. Cromwell left 
Ireland to his son-in-law, Ireton, and hastened to take the com- 
mand. Fairfax, who joined him at Hounslow Heath, was offered 
the command (under himself) of the northern expedition. Fair- 
flELX refused, either by the persuasion of his wife or, as he himself 
declared, by scruples of conscience, which prevented him from 
beariijg arms against the Covenanters. Cromwell was then 
declared Captain-general of the army, a position of immense im- 
portance, and crossed the Tweed with 16,000 men. Fortune, 
however, did not at first seem to favour him. The position of 
the King was meanwhile an equivocal one. He was wholly in 
the power of those around him. Of his personal friends and 
followers he had only Buckingham and a few others of the same 
stamp. The Committee of Estates paid him every homage, but 
kept him under the strictest surveillance. Argyle, a consum- 
mate courtier, bent to him on every occasion, but declined to 
give or accept confidence. The King was not allowed to be 
present when affairs of state w^ere discussed, and his leisure 
hours were filled with religious observances, sermons, and 
theological discussions, as wearisome to him as to his friends. 
Meanwhile preparations were made on both sides for war. The 
Scottish Parliament having adjourned, the Committee of Estates 
collected some 30,000 men, under the command of General 
David Leslie, an experienced ofl&cer of the Covenanting party. 
He fortified hib camp between Edinburgh and Leith, and re- 
moved from the adjoining counties all that could serve for the 
subsistence of their foes. Aware that, though superior in num- 
bers, he was far inferior in discipline to Cromwell, he resisted 
every artifice of that General to force him to give battle, and 
contented himself with occasional skirmishes, to prove the 
courage and confirm the zeal and loyalty of his men. Then 
Charles came to the camp, and, distinguishing himself in an 
action, won to himself the affection of the soldiers, who were 
proud to follow a young and higli-8p\n\feA Tptmoi^. Tk\&^ \iRr«- 
ever, did not, suit the Comniittee. TT[iey lojaaXSi^ ^VCsA^fcNR S^^ 
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monarch from the camp, together with all Malignants. The 
clergy in particular insisted upon the measure, declaring that 
an army of saints could not possibly be beaten. 

Cromwell now found himself in great perplexity. He had 
no provisions, and no means of procuring them. Retiring to 
Dunbar, he was reduced to extremity, as Leslie soon followed, 
and, taking possession of the difficult passes between that town 
and Berwick, posted himself on the heights of Lanunermoor, 
overlooking the camp of the English. Cut off from supplies, 
Cromwell entertained the desperate resolution of sending away 
his infantry and artillery by sea, and of breaking through with 
the cavalry ; but the fanaticism of the Covenanters spared him 
the dishonour. Pretending revelations, they forced Leslie to 
descend from his position and give battle. The superior dis- 
cipline of the English prevailed, and a most complete victory 
was theirs. Edinburgh and Leith were taken, and the Scots 
fled to Stirling. This ended the campaign for that year. 

Charles rejoiced in secret at the victory of the English* 
It was, indeed, a gain rather than a loss to him. The Com — 
mittee of Estates, vanquished and humbled, gave him morc^ 
authority than before. They permitted Hamilton and the othar:^ 
Engagers to flock to his standard, on condition of expressin 
their repentance for their former exploits. Several Eoyalis 
and Malignants, on various pretences, were also allowed to joi 
Amongst them were Lord Hertford and Ernest Heyward, wt^c 
came over from Ireland at the first news of an accommodatioxi. 
Charles proceeded to Scone, where he was crowned with gr&^t 
pomp and solemnity, though still under the surveillance oi 
Argyle. Notwithstanding all this, the Prince's position was 
well-nigh insupportable. His wit, gaiety, and love of pleasure, 
his affability, his liberality, and other qualities, were esteemed 
so many vices by the Covenanters. Buckingham was the only 
English courtier who was permitted to approach him ; and his 
love of the ridiculous found continual food in the scene around 
him. In spite of their policy and courtly dissimulation, the 
sanctified style was above WieVt e^or^, «xi.^, iQYQed to attend 
sermons from morning tVH "n\^\., ^i)t^«^ tel%^^ \vq <b^<3^\ft ^'s^^ 
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their weanness. At last Charles escaped, and tried to join 
General Middleton, who, proscribed and attainted, was hiding 
with a few other Eoyalists. General Montgomery, however, 
followed the King, and persuaded him to return to the camp, 
where his position was considerably ameliorated. In the spring 
Hamilton and Leslie collected another army, which was soon 
joined by the King, being divided into two parties, the En- 
gagers or Eesolutioners and the Protesters, who hated Charles 
and Cromwell equally. The Scottish army was encamped at 
Torwood, but were forced to abandon their post, leaving the 
English forces to their north. Charles then announced his in- 
tention of crossing the Border and marching upon England. 

This resolution, seconded by the generals and immediately 
carried into effect, astonished and dismayed Cromwell, who 
perceived that in his eagerness he had left his friends unpro- 
tected. He did not, however, despair. He wrote to the 
Parliament to make what preparations they could, he himself 
following Charles, and leaving the reduction of Scotland to 
Greneral Monk. Charles, on his side, was disappointed in his 
expectation of finding recruits. The English were indignant 
at a king being forced upon them by the Scots. The Presby- 
terians were not ready to join him ; whilst the Koyalists were 
deterred from assisting him by the knowledge that they would 
have to sign the covenant. Lord Derby hastened to Lanca- 
shire, and levied what troops he could, but was immediately 
opposed by the Parliament. The Scotch, unprepared for so 
hazardous an expedition, fell off in great numbers, and Charles 
reached Worcester with an army scarcely more numerous than 
that with which he had quitted Torwood. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

* Men give to dust that is a little gilt 
More laud than they will give to gold o'er dusted/ 

Shakespeare. 

Exactly nine years after Charles I. had erected his standard 
at Nottingham his son had erected his at Worcester, and issued 
a proclamation to his subjects to gather round him in the 
meadows near the city. Only two hundred gentlemen, with 
their forces, obeyed him. Of these many were from the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and, with the mayor and population of 
Worcester, had received him on the previous evening with most 
loyal acclamations. It was, perhaps, the sight of their loyalty 
and enthusiasm that had dissuaded Charles from his first inten- 
tion of proceeding immediately to London, and he was con- 
siderably disappointed at the paucity of his troops— only 10,000 
Scots and 2000 English — wherewith to oppose the enormous 
levies of the Parliament. The militia, too, of many counties 
had risen with ardour to repulse the invaders ; and FairJBetx, at 
the head of the Yorkshire forces, oflfered his services to Crom- 
well, who accepted them, and arrived at Worcester, August 28th, 
with 24,000 infantry and 10,000 cavaby. 

The Royalist army was inferior in numbers. Discontent, ^ 
ill-will, and discord reigned among its ofl&cers, and little dis — . 
interested loyalty was to be met with. It was not even decidedE 
who was to take the command. The young ambitious Duke or^ 
Buckingham had applied for the position, in the place of Leslig== 
assuring the King that it would be fatal policy to leave th 



leadership to a Scot. Arrived at Worcester, he urged his di 
mand with still greater importunity. Charles at length lost ]iim^8 
temper. 

* I cannot believe,* he said, glancing angrily at his troublo- 
some favourite, * that you are in earnest in your demand, <dt 
that you can really consider yourself fit for such a charge.' 

* And in what,' retorted Buckingham, ' does your Majesty 
complain of my want oi ^tneasT i 

' You are too y owng,' lepViftd Aik^ l^va%. 
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* And yet, siie,' urged the fevourite, * Henry the Fourth of 
France commanded an army and] won a battle when he was 
younger than I am.' 

And forthwith he persisted so earnestly that the King was 
obliged to assure him that he would be his own generalissimo. 

This contention did no good to the Eoyal army. Bucking- 
ham, vexed and disappointed, wouldjneither attend the Council 
nor speak to the King, nor did he recover from his ill-humour 
whilst the army was at Worcester. Leslie, who had shown 
himself a brave and experienced officer, now became gloomy 
and dispirited, and his despondency communicated itself to his 
friends. He hated Middleton, who, notwithstanding his hasty 
temper, was much beloved by the soldiery, and possessed their 
entire confidence. Massey had been grievously wounded a few 
days before; and Charles was employed in reconciling his officers, 
and had little hope of success. Cromwell was meanwhile in- 
formed of everything that passed. 

It was evening, and from the higher ground near the town 
Ernest Heyward and Edward Leighton looked down upon the 
mansion of Edgeleigh. It was a clear calm September evening. 
The foe were in sight. Four days before, on the very morning 
of his arrival, Cromwell had despatched a large body of troops, 
under Lambert, to the right bank of the'Severh ; since then no 
movement of importance had been observed ; and the Eoyalist 
officers strolled idly about, or gathered in small groups to discuss 
the probabilities of a siege. The prospect was discouraging. 
Nothing was ready for a defence ; the town was unprotected, 
and although fortifications were talked of, nothing decisive had 
as yet been attempted ; while the reconnoitring parties brought 
intelligence that Cromwell was meditating an attack. 

The King held levies and talked with his counsellors, and 
granted commissions to the few recruits who now and then 
dropped in to join the Royal cause. General Leslie deplored 
in secret in his tent. The Earl of Derby went back into Lanca- 
shire to collect any stragglers from the army who might have 
remained behind. Middleton did wliat \ie coxjXii, wcA X^"^ ^^'^ 
remainder to Providence. 
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Edward, Ernest, and a few other officers strolled, as we 
have said, to a little distance from the town. It had been a 
sultry day, and the cool breeze of the evening was certainly 
tempting. Even General Leslie remembered that he coidd de- 
plore and prophesy as conveniently in the open air, and in the 
society of his friends ; and as Middleton, having finished the 
duties of the day, sauntered thoughtfully past his tent, he joined 
him, and fell into a discussion on the probabilities of success or 
defeat. 

The younger officers ascended a gentle elevation, and looked 
down on the scene before them. Far, very far away, and again 
close before them, a thread of silver marked the passage of the 
Severn, and white cottages were dotted over the turf, just where 
the little town of Malvern stands to-day. It was a pretty scene, 
but it was spread before men who had but little taste or inclin- 
ation for such peaceful beauty. Had these fertile fields been 
desecrated by war — had the setting sun, peeping from behind 
the clouds, looked down on the stir and storm of the battle-field, 
and the purple light of the sunset cast its parting splendours 
over waving banners and glittering spears — each of those who 
now sauntered to and fro on the small hillside, each eye now 
fixed abstractedly on the silent but living picture would have 
flashed bright with enthusiasm, and each voice would have 
shouted again and again the battle-cry of the Stuarts. 

Now it was not so. Even the two whose glance rested 
most earnestly upon the scene thought little of its beauty. The 
mansion, the time-worn ivy-gi'own mansion in the distance alone 
riveted their gaze ; for those walls contained all, or almost all, 
that earth held beloved to either. They did not speak, but 
each gazed in silence until Lord Hertford joined them. 

* You are looking so earnestly at yon mansion, my young 
friend,' he said, with a suddenness that caused Ernest to start, 
* that I could almost fancy you were meditating how far it would 
stand a siege, or shelter your Sovereign in the case of a defeat.' 

* And if he had thought so,' said Leslie before Ernest could 
reply f ' he would have "been WV. ^ToV\^Mio iort «cl ^TSkSs^^^^ 
which is, I fear me, too pTo\>a\>\e. Xoti T£i«Q&\aii.Sa,^w^^^'st, 
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far fitter for the purpose than is Pickersleigh, where his Majesty 
will this evening sleep.' 

^Eeallj, General Leslie/ cried the Duke of Buckingham, 
whose proud and impetuous temperament could not endure the 
possibility of a defeat, or indeed of aught else than a glorious 
victory being named before him, * your constant auguries would 
bring us ill-luck were our Generals twice as good, and our troops 
a score of times as numerous.' 

'And if they were so numerous,' said Leslie mournfully, 

* they would not succeed in their endeavours whilst there is this 
want of unity. I know that the success of Cromwell is owing 
to the regularity and discipline of his troops rather than to their 
strength and courage. I hnow it.' 

* One would think General Leslie would keep his having 
served against us in the shade,' said a voice behind them ; ' but, 
contrarywise, he boasts of it on every possible occasion. He had 
better follow Lord Holland's example, and trust to luck that a 
better fete betide him.' 

At this last remark Leslie turned abruptly. Ernest Heyward 
was beside him, his eye still fixed on the far-off turrets of his 
home ; and the calm, unmoved, yet withal mischievous glance of 
Colonel Seymour met that of Leslie with the coolest unconcern. 
The General bit his lip and turned away, though for a moment 
a contemptuous smile wreathed his lips, speedily lost again in 
his usual stem mournful stillness of expression. 

A silence of some minutes followed ; then Hertford turned 
to Ernest, and asked him the name of the mansion which seemed 
80 powerfully to interest him. 

•Edgeleigh Manor, my lord — my home,' replied Ernest. 

* Had the times been more peaceful, I had asked for leave to 
visit it. At present I cannot even wish to do so.' 

* You are a good soldier ; you would not desert your banner : 
but if we are victorious, I will get you leave of absence. What 
thinks his grace of Hamilton % Ah, me ! the title sounds 
familiar^ though the person fits it strangely. You smile, Sey- 
mour. IBLaYe yon no kind memory ot our Aa^mieo^fc^ ^i,Qvsaa^<b 

and commander f 
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' I have,* returned Seymour. * I can remember that he for- 
gave Colonel Hey ward his duel ; and that is perhaps more than 
the present Duke would .do. It would not be politic, however, 
to show preference so openly ; and therefore, with your leave, I'll 
keep silence. His grace seems to be highly in favour at pre- 
sent, more so, men say, than was his brother ; yet in sooth, had 
his head been but equal to his heart, one could scarcely have 
had a better GeneraL How he hated Montrose too !' 

* Then all the more generous was his espousal of his cause,' 
replied Hertford gravely. * And, Seymour, when you speak of 
either of those gallant but ill-fated men, I recommend you to do 
so with respect.' 

* I thank you for your advice, beau sire^ and rest assured 
that I shall follow it. Yet I knew not it was treason to speak 
disparagingly of Montrose. Ask General Leslie.' 

A flush rose to the General's cheek — a flush partly of pain, 
partly the consequence of the meaning and sarcastic tone of his 
comrade, but he did not hesitate. 

* He was a brave man, a very brave man, and had much that 
was noble and admirable about him. Yet mark me. Lord Hert- 
ford, he did more harm to our — hem ! — to Cromwell's party 
than he ever did good to his own cause.' . 

* Just so ; a meteor passes through the earth and destroys 
all it touches, but I never heard of any good effect to the atmo- 
sphere,' said Seymour. * He was decidedly brilliant, and he was 
undoubtedly loyal, accomplished too, graceful, and courtier-like, 
but his tastes were peculiar. He detested Duke Hamilton, and 
he worshipped Prince Rupert.' 

* Well, he was not alone in his choice,' said General Leslie. 
* Prince Rupert was a man after his own heart, 1 doubt not, but 
then he was the idol of the army as well.' 

* And Hamilton?' said Hertford. 

* Was so diff'erent a man that it were hard to compare them 
— the one hot and impulsive, the other cool and cautious ; the 
one ever sanguine, the other doubtful of himself; the one bril- 

liantly successful, the oSh&t MSwsXi^ \aiioT\.\ai^W 

'Nay, nay, I think not -joxi c^tv^i NXi^\>\.^VY^OMa^; ^sss.^ 
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Hertford. ' Had he had a fair chance he might have been suc- 
oessfol ; but he had not/ 

*They "were great Mends, you know, Leslie,' said Seymour 
mischievously. * Well, some people like to be ruled, and others 
like to rule them. It "would not be so easy to rule me.' 

' I think you find it difficult to rule yourself, Seymour,* re- 
plied Hertford ; * but say on about Duke Hamilton. I should 
like to hear your opinion, if it be a true one.' 

' I thank you for your courtesy, and will comply with your 
request. I consider our late General as a very brave soldier, but 
an inefficient commander ; possessed of great personal courage, 
but diffident of himself. You know very well, Hertford,' he 
ulded, ' how easily he was biased by the opinion of those 
troundhim/ 

'I have heard,' said Leslie, Hhat he somewhat resembled Lord 
^airfex in character: active and daring in war, but indolent, 
i^nlous, and easily led on by all or every one who endeavoured 

lead him. In fine, a mere automaton in the hands of 
►thers.' 

' Of whom speak you in such severe terms V said Sir James 
Cumer. * Surely not of Duke Hamilton ? ]S"ay, then, will 
rou not hear my testimony, who was with him until he was a 
^lisoner, and who know at least better than does General 
LesUer 

* By all means,' replied that General. * I do not bear malice 
Against his grace, I assure you; judging him mostly by the 
pinions of others. Do you say that you saw him a prisoner V 

* I saw him at Uttoxeter,' replied Sir James, * where we were 
led through its streets, having been captured with him. We made 

1 stand at the window of the Duke's chamber ; and he looking 
>nt, we took our eternal farewell of him with sad hearts, parting 
Jom him we were never to see again. He spoke kindly to us ; 
ind so we left him to act the last and worst part of his tragedy. 
Ind I tell you,' he added, ' that this misfortimate lord was a 
lerson of excellent qualities, of a great understanding and good 
xperiencey coizi^eous, affable, humane ; someTC\i\3\^^i5aa.\.\ia^^a 
uta bad justiciary, which I thought was a \A«m\!^ \si\iycdl — 
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one of the best masters to vassals and tenants which our king- 
dom affords.'* 

* I agree with you,' said Hertford warmly; ' and so, I am con- 
vinced, will all who really knew him.' 

* Amen,* said a voice behind him ; and turning, he beheld 
the Duke of Hamilton. 

* It is all very well,' said Seymour boldly ; * but if you wiU 
all make a hero of Hamilton, what do you think of his accusers 
— of Montrose V 

*Let them be,' said Hamilton gravely. *They are gone 
where strife and discord enter not, and where' — he paused, and 
looked mournfully towards the horizon, where the sun was sink- 
ing in a cloudy field of crimson—' and where many of us may 
be gone before another sun has set, gone for ever.* 

For ever, responded the echo; and silence fell upon the group, 
startled by the words of Hamilton, who, though he himself enter- 
tained the most gloomy forebodings, had hitherto been foremost 
in cheering his comrades with hopes of success. Had they been 
otherwise than intimate friends he had not so spoken now. 

Seymour was, as usual, the first to find his voice : 

* My lord Duke and General Leslie, you are the very spirits 
of gloom !' he exclaimed, with a laugh. * It's a wonder that 
either one was not made chaplain to General Cromwell. Few 
could give a better homily on the instability of earthly grandeur 
and the shortness of human life.' 

Hamilton glanced at him a moment in silent displeasure, but 
there was something awfully solemn in the stillness of the even- 
ing, and he moved slowly towards the camp. Leslie also turned 
to follow him. Edward Leighton looked from him to Ernest as 
he said : 

* General Leslie at least thinks but mournfully of our cause. 
Mark him, how grave and cold !' 

* Yes, mark him well,' said the young Cavalier, as he turned 

for one last glance at his home. * He is a good though a stem 

and mournful-hearted man, and his hand and heart are alike 

engaged, in a good cause. "Hia ^tir^ \& w\^^\^^^-^^ ^sa €aw^ 

* "His O^N^ -^QiX^^. 
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but I love to believe he is sincere. His religion is a gloomy one. 
He bas no confidence in bis followers, and bis fate he may per- 
chance fancy predestined. Still be is right at heart ; and we will 
ponder on bis grave looks and on the words of one who is not 
■wont to fancy evil : " ere another sun is set, some or all of us 
may he gone for ever." ' 

And the echo, repeating, as it sometimes is wont to do, some 
particular sentence, though all others fall unanswered on the air, 
clearly and distinctly replied : 
*For ever!' 

The officers had turned away. Edward also was gone ; and 
yet Ernest lingered, as though his home, gloomy and indistinct 
in the twilight, was yet possessed of an invincible attraction 
for Um, a magnetic power that chained him to the spot. 

* Tarry yet an instant. Colonel Hey ward,' said a faltering 
voice. ' Though the air be cauld and damp wi' dew, and the glow- 
worm's kindling her wee paling light, tarry and listen to the 
Voice of one with whom thyself and race are nae like other 
xnen.' 

The tone, the mixture of Scotch and English pronunciation, 

^me back to Ernest as in a dream ; and as he glanced hurriedly 

lound, his eager eye fell upon the sharp and wonderfully aged 

features of the Scottish seer. To our hero she seemed the same 

as ever — the same picturesque brightness of attire, the same 

decrepit yet venerable form, the same hair of silver gray, the 

same gleaming dark eyes, only still more weird-like and still 

more ancient than before. Her quick glance was upon him ; she 

marked every shade upon his features, every look of pensive 

thought that gleamed &om beneath his dark lashes, every flush 

of colour that passed across his face — ^the look of manly pride 

that had lent its impress to his boyish enthusiasm — and she 

sighed. Ernest turned his eyes inquiringly upon her, but she 

did not speak. He need not, however, have feared to interrupt 

her. That fixed look was now no vacant gazing into futurity, 

but the gaze of earnest and deep affection, and she half smiled 

as she said : 

'lam nae gane yet, Ernest Heywati, dJoe&l ^L^xaa^ ^s^^ 
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end waur nigh. I maun see to th' end o* th* dream, and then 
may be I sl^dl gae. Did I nae say well 1' she continued. *• The 
midnight wedding, the stormy life— do ye not beHeve mc 
now r 

* I do believe you,' replied Colonel Heyward, as he half 
turned away, and glanced anxiously towards the horizon. 
* Your prophecy 1ms weighed upon, my mind with a certainty 
that is almost reaL It has foreshadowed to me my fate, and I 
have accepted it/ 

*It is well, Ernest Hey ward,* answered the seer. *Once 
again, it is well. Yet hope even while ye fear ; or rather, hope 
on and fear not. !Mind ye not, the dream waur broken, but a 
light waur shining through th' cloud.' 

* Yes, mother ; but it may be the glory of heaven after the 
strife is over,' said Ernest; and he again turned towards her 
with a smile. 

*• And it may be glory on earth also,' she said ; ' and it tn7/ 
be so. Farewell then for a time — farewell, but na for ever. 
Fear not, young soldier, though the storm will sune be breaking \ 
there's a light shining through the cloud.' 

She waved her hand and left him, and Ernest watched in 
silence her retreating form until it was lost in the distance. 
Then he turned to go. As he did so, the sun sank behind the 
horizon — sank amid the clouds of crimson, to give place to the 
stars of the night. On the morrow it would rise again, and rise 
over the battle of Worcester. 



CHAPTER XXY. 

* The sands are number 'd that make up my life.' 

Shakespeare. 

We must now return for a brief space to Edgeleigh. Many 
months had passed since we beheld the last parting of Ernest 
and bia father — a parting ^iW^b.^^^ "Vs^ Q\\saW, Since then, 
Ernest, as we have Been, \ia^\ieeii ^'^^as\%^stsk^^-3^^s^ 
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Ireland and in England, under Ormond, Clanricarde, and 
Montrose. Charles on his side had not heen idle ; he had 
followed the fortunes of Cromwell, and had been with him at 
Dunhar. He was almost as popular with the Eoundheads as 
Ernest with the Royalists, and their praises were sweet to 
their father as he sat day by day at his quiet fireside, listening 
to the accounts of the war, as related to him by Ruth and Alice. 
The brothers had met but once since the commencement of 
Ernest's military life, but the affectionate remembrance of their 
childhood had not, as, we have seen, been forgotten. Their 
'ival squadrons had been engaged in different parts of the 
country, and they had been usually spared the hard task of 
%hting against eac\ other. Each had in turn visited his home ; 
^^t whilst Charles was well known to high and low, and not 
o^y known but beloved, for he was of a gentler and kinder 
^ould than most of those with whom he was now obliged to 
^^ociate, Ernest was known but to few ; for his visits had been 
^Idom, and it was only through cautious uncertain communica- 
^^txa from one tried and faithful dependent to another that his 
*^val or departure could be conjectured. But none had for- 
gotten the fair- haired fearless boy of bygone years, and few could 
look on his beautiful young wife without loving her ; and when 
they knelt at their morning and e.vening devotions, there were 
few hearts around Edgeleigh that did not call down a blessing 
upon both. 

Ruth was now a sedate quiet young woman of four-and- 
twenty. The long months that had passed over her head since 
we last saw her had neither ruffled the unimpassioned calm of 
her spirit, nor cast a shadow of care over her serene fair brow. 
Perchance she was really a little less proud, a little less sanc- 
tified, a little less devoted to the hymns and counsels of the 
pious Greorge Gottenberg ; but her outward aspect was the same 
as ever. 

Alice was now a beautiful young creature of nineteen. Her 
face. was a shade paler, and her eyes grew sweeter and more pen- 
sive as she grew older. Her position ^waa a aa.^ otL^fe^ WVS^ ^^^ss. 
ameliorated by the buoyancy of her dispoai\ivoTL ^ixA 'Oaa \fs^^\» 
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visions of the future in which she was still wont to in- 
dulge. 

****** « 

And now Master Heyward was dying ; his health had long 
heen sinking, and the sands of life were ehhing away fast and 
silently. Charles and Euth were heside him, but the younger 
son was far away, unconscious, amid his toils and struggles, 
that the succeeding hour would make him fatherless. Yet, 
distant and apart, Ernest was not forgotten. Perhaps it would 
he truer to say that it was that very distance that made him in 
that hour dearer to his father's heart, dearer than even he had 
been before. Who has not known the anguish, the silent 
ceaseless sorrow of a parting that may be for ever — ^a sorrow 
that grows deeper as time flies onward and hope grows fainter; 
but one, too, that increases the affections and draws the hearts 
that share it nearer and nearer together? With such an aflec- 
tion as this Master Heyward had of late years regarded Ernest ; 
and now, when the last prayers were said, when the last words 
of love and blessing to his children were uttered, and the stamp 
of death was on his brow, his thoughts reverted to his lost but 
loved Ernest, and raising his hands towards heaven, he invoked 
one special blessing on his head, and these were his last 
words. 

All was over \ the sorrowing mourners had left the chamber 
of death and sought the privacy of their apartments — all save 
one. Alice alone remained by the bedside, kissing the pale 
cold hand of the departed, of him who had been to her almost as 
a father. Her tears fell heavily, and her hands were clasped in 
prayer ; yet her thoughts were not all of sorrow. 'Gratitude 
and thanksgiving had filled her heart ; and well they might, for 
the prayers of years had been granted, and Master Heyward had 
died a Catholic. He had given his fondest blessing to Ernest 
and to Alice, and he had blessed their cause with his approval 

The door opened softly, and Charles entered. His face was 
pale, but his step was firm and his voice calm and composed, 
BB he approached his adopX.^^ feSaX^t, «si^ ^'Y!&jssaJyii^\^<3x to leave 
the apartment. He "had aitw^d ^et^^'WcL ^jJ^^^&^^S^^-vsi^ 
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over. He knew not the change that had been wrought in those 

last days in the old man's spirit ; he knew not of his newly- 

adopfed faith ; and well it was perhaps that he did not, for the 

house of death and sorrow is no place for such feelings as that 

knowledge would have called forth. Alice rose at his wish, 

and casting one long last look on the calm face of the dead, 

followed him to the parlour. Kuth was there abeady ; and Major 

Heyward sat down beside her, while Alice threw herself into her 

anns and wept bitterly. Charles looked sadly upon them, and 

then, taking a hand of each, said gently and firmly, 

*Ruth and Alice, my sweet sisters, we have lost a kind and 
indulgent father, and verily our hearts are sorrowful. We are 
alone and orphans, and the loved ones of our hearth are scat- 
tered. Difference of opinion hath divided us, yet, I trust, hath 
not diminished our affection for each other. Ernest, our dearly 
Woved brother, and thy husband, sweet Alice, is far away, and 
^e know not when he will again stand among us. Our father 
^d mother have left us. I alone remain to you ; and yet to- 
morrow I too must leave you, to resume the duties of a soldier 
^d a patriot. Dearest Euth, my heart is sad to forsake thee. 
•*^et why should I fear for thee, seeing that thou art of the 
^timber of the righteous? But for Alice I do fear, and for 
"^inestj — God bless and preserve them both ! Take care of thy 
l^or sister, Ruth ; she is too young and frail a thing to struggle 
^^Jiaided with the storms of Hfe. Alice, be advised, and hearken 
^0 thine elders, and seal these mutual bonds with a sister's kiss.' 
The sisters fondly embraced; and Alice, as she received 
dharles's kind brotherly kiss upon her brow, forced herseK to 
tjalmness, and left the room to write the sad tidings to her 
)msband« 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 

* Some found their grave where first they stood, 
And some with hardier straggle died.' Moore. 

It was the morning of the third of September — a day to be 
long remembered in fair England with mingled bitterness and 
exultation, dividing her children one from the other^ and min- 
gling the cries of victory with the groans of defeat. All night 
long, troops of Cromwell's army had been crossing the river 
and taking silent possession of the right bank, commanded by 
Fleetwood. Their instructions were to attack the town on the 
one side, whilst Cromwell and the main body advanced on the 
other. So cautious, however, were their movements, so ill- 
informed were the Eoyalist generals, that, while aware of the 
vicinity of their foes, they had no expectation of an immediate 
attack. 

At one o'clock in the afternoon they were still leisurely 
pursuing their accustomed duties, when a band of Cromwell's 
soldiers crossed the river by the bridge of boats, and marched 
against Major- General Montgomery, who, with some Scotch 
regiments, was guarding the approaches to the city. 

The alarm was given by the King, who, standing with his 
staff on the cathedral tower to enjoy the beauty of the prospect, 
was the first to notice their advance. He at once gave orders 
for the prompt muster and arrangement of the forces, ani 
placing himself at the head of a troop, hastened in person to 
the assistance of the General. The extreme of bustle ani 
confusion took the place of the previous inaction. The streei 
rapidly filled. Messengers passed to and fro between thi 
different quarters as rapidly as the fast thickening crowd would— 
permit, and ofi&cers and men were quickly on the alert. ColoneL 
Heyward, whose tent was in that quarter of the camp furthest 
removed from the scene of conflict, was one of the last to tak© 
the alarm. A soldier had brought him, some half-hour pre- 
vious, a packet of letteta, ^\V\i >o![xa ^orKkftkXLta of which he had 
he&i since engaged. T\ieY ^et^ TSiCi^'OL^ ora. ^sSi^i^as^ \asi^*sss^ 
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and, it seemed, of an unsatisfactory nature, for he cruslied them 

in liis hand, and put them impatiently aside after a hasty 

pernsaL The last letter, however, called up a greater amount 

of interest, and opening it more carefully, he prepared to bestow 

on it the eager attention which a delicate missive in his wife's 

pretty handwriting might be supposed to claim. As his eye 

glanced over the first lines, the smile with which he had greeted 

Its appearance fled from his features, and gave place to a deep 

sadness, whilst the ashy paleness of emotion overspread his 

oonntenance. He laid the letter upon the table, and gazed 

abstractedly upon it ; presently a word caught his eye, and he 

hatched it eagerly and read it hastily through, a strange hope 

Owning in his heart. 

Yes ; thou art right, Ernest. Thy sorrow hath been mingled 
^ith joy, and thy affliction hath been tempered with mercy. 
^® whom thou hast lost is indeed departed, but the Church 
^th set her seal upon him, and the waters of regeneration have 
"^on poured upon his brow. Thy father hath died a Catholic. 
A look of fervent gratitude passed over Colonel Heyward's 
^'Cmtenance, and again he read those few hurried lines. Once 
**^ pressed thpm to his lips, and then, folding the letter carefully, 
placed it next his heart. Then, and not till then, did he give 
ftill vent to his grief: seating himself by the table, bowing his 
fiwje upon his hands, he indulged in that profound but tearless 
sorrow which characterised his proud but sensitive nature. He 
thought of the deep love his father had ever shown him ; the al- 
most partial fondness with which he had been treated by him, as 
the youngest and frailest of the family ; he thought also of his 
idolised Alice, and noted the deep grief and deeper love with 
which she broke to him the mournful tidings ; and then again 
came the thought that sent a dash of joy into his sadness, and 
thrilled througli his heart like a thrill of most sweet music — 
like the echo of a solemn and distant hymn — that though in 
death they were divided, one Church, one faith, one baptism, 
now at last, and for the first time, united them. It seemed 
scarcely separation when he thought oi ti[i\a m ^^ ^^si^ "i^^ 
hope of a future meeting, and aa agam ^ilSl ^.'g^\xiV<b^^^''5Riliy^ 
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to himself those consoling words, such an ocean of loving 
gratitude was in his soul that, overpowered by the feelings it 
engendered, the young Eoyalist flung himself on his knees in 
the silence of his tent, and pressing his cross-hilted sword to 
his lips with a fervour and earnestness unknown tiU then, 
poured forth his thanks to God for the great mercy bestowed 
upon him. He was roused by a quick step outside, and Edward 
Leighton entered, his face so radiant with enthusiasm, and his 
whole expression so forcibly recalling the features of his sister, 
that Ernest started with surprise. 

* To arms ! to arms !' cried Edward, too eager and excited to 
mark the unusual depression of his friend. * Cromwell is upon 
us, and the King is already to the fore. Why, what ails thee, 
Ernest % Hast no word for thy wife's brother ?' 

* I am ready, Edward,* answered the Colonel calmly, as he 
stepped into the open air. ' To arms, say you % Ah, now I 
hear the sound of musketry. My horse, Hargreaves. Come, 
Edward, which will strike the first blow for his Majesty]' 

* We will both do our best. But stay — wait a bit ; here 
comes one of our party, doubtless with orders from the Duke. 
Haste, haste, Stanley ! We would know where duty calls us. 
In what quarter is the Duke V 

* Colonel Heyward and Major Leighton,' said Stanley breath- 
lessly, * lead your troops at once to the western suburb, to assist 
his Majesty. I will myself bear the tidings to Generals Mid- 
dleton and Leslie. The Duke is already with the King.' 

And he was gone before another question could be asked. 

Before, however, Ernest's troop was ready the King himself 
was seen approaching. He courteously returned the two officers' 
salutations, and repeated his orders for them to attend him as 
soon as possible. Hamilton, who was with him, stopped to 
give further particulars. 

* His Majesty,* he said, * will return hither as soon as he has 
assembled the other members of his staff. He believes that 
Cromwell himseKis with his chief force in the west ; and would 

tain seize the rebel camp ia \iAa «}o«KaRRk \ \sv\^» \3cka -^Isml is 
hazaxdoua.' 
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* Do you think it will succeed 1' asked Edward. 

* I fear not ; I look to a defeat. Divided as we are, there is 
little hope of our success/ said the Duke, in a despondent tone, 
glancing hastily round as he spoke. There were none near but 
Edward and Ernest, both brave ofl&cers and firiends. He laid 
^ia hand earnestly on the shoulder of the latter and continued : 
'I lave long foreseen the catastrophe that now approaches, 
^"ici mark me, I desire not to outlive it.'* 

He ceased abruptly, for others were approaching, and he 
resvimed his usual cheerfulness. 

* Forward, men, for our King !* he said ; and then he rode 
*^ overtake his sovereign. 

* This is bad, very bad, Ernest,' said Edward, as they pre- 
P^xred to mount and follow. * When Hamilton, bold, reckless, 
*^<i impulsive, despairs, we may consider our cause as hopeless. 
■^^t let us not fight less hard for that ; let us do our duty in the. 
*^^6 of despondency, or even of despair. We shall never regret 
^*^t we have done so.' 

* Indeed no. We will fight for King Charles as long as we 
*^Hve breath to struggle or sword to fight with,' said Ernest 
"^armly. * See, yonder is his Majesty ; let us not lose sight of 

They mounted and rode off; but the streets were now too 
fiiU to admit of their moving quickly, and they resumed their 
disconnected conversation even whilst they endeavoured to 
notice each movement of the King. 

*I think we shall have a hard fight,' said Ernest, as he 
marked the eager and excited faces of the soldiers, the stem 
decision of the generals, the gallant bearing of the young King 
himself, and heard the distant crash of the artillery as Cromwell 
gained slowly but steadily upon them. 

* A hard fight, Ernest % I fear we are not united enough for 
that. JSTo order, no discipline, and pressed by a foe thrice as 
numerous as ourselves. Yet we have some loyal hearts amongst 
us — the Duke and Middleton and Leslie, not cQuntin^ qui \inr 

* His own. woxda. 
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worthy selves, who would yet risk all that we possess in the 
service of the Stuart. A hard fight indeed, Ernest. Heaven 
grant it may be !' 

* Well, hard or not, Edward, it will be a bloody one, and 
one or both of us may fall. If we meet no more, remember 
Alice, Tell her* my parting messages were addressed to her ; 
that my last blessing was on her head, her name the last earthly 
one that passed my lips, and that I died as I have lived, a true 
adherent of King Charles. And now farewell, Edward, for our 
ways lie apart.' 

He wjung the hand which the young officer extended to him, 
held it a moment in his own, and then slowly r^nquished ii 
But Edward lingered yet another moment beside him. 

* One word with you, Ernest, and then indeed good-bye, 
though I trust for a few hours only. I am going to join the 
Duke, and shall be far from you in the fight. I am an older 
soldier than you are, Ernest, and my experience is greater ; 
therefore be guided at least in part by my suggestions. What- 
ever happens, keep close to King diaries, No matter how 
shameful the retreat or how mistaken the movement, keep close 
to his Majesty and lead him into safety, and you at least will 
have done your duty. Middleton and the Duke must mind the 
rest. You understand me V 

' Yes, and I will not fail.' 

And with another warm grasp of the hand the two friends 
parted. Each went bravely to his post, resolved to battles 
bravely for his King and cause ; and ever through the confusion 
of the fight Edward saw the white plumes of Ernest waving by 
his sovereign's side. 

On leaving Edward, Ernest at once joined the King, at the 

head of the small troop of cavalry that he commanded, and 

learned from him the order of battle. They passed out together 

at the eastern gate and attacked the Koundhead camp, which 

they hoped to find unguarded. Cromwell had, however, unex- 

pectedly returned there, and no^ OaKt%<bd\»\i«ccL gallantly. Eveiy- 

thing was at once in conixxsvoii. "t^^^^o^^^^Xa \isy.\ tx^^^ \ft 

battle but half prepared, a\.axV\ed, \>^^rd^^x^d,v»s^^KJ^^xsLN2^ 
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^n disorder; but their King was with them^ and his courage 
animated theirs. Part of Cromwell's troops were repulsed, 
abandoning their artillery. LesKe came up behind the King 
'''^th some three thousand Scotch cavalry. These received 
orders to push on and pursue their advantage ; but for some 
^^ason unknown to us and to his soldiers the General remained 
Motionless, a silent spectator of the ever-increasing confusion. 

' for one hour of Montrose !* cried the English Eoyalists ; 
3nd at the word Hamilton and Sir John Douglas charged des- 
perately and bravely. But Cromwell had already rallied his 
^''oops, and the two brave Eoyalists fell mortally wounded. The 
^^yal cavalry were at the same time surrounded and almost 
^^tirely destroyed ; and the infantry, discouraged by their fate 
*^fi the failure of their ammunition, slowly retreated. Crom- 
^^11, on the contrary, was fuU of confidence, and well and gal- 
■ ^^4itly supported. He was ever at the head of his troops, cheering 
^Xtd encouraging them ; and now attacked the Fort Eoyal, which, 
t^^ing one of the chief protections of the city on that side, was 
^^fended by eighteen hundred men. It was bravely defended, 
■^tit was at last taken and the garrison put to the sword. This 
Completed the discouragement of the Eoyalists. The fight was 
^ow carried on hand to hand. The city gates were reached ; 
they were blocked up by an ammunition wagon that had been 
Overturned in the confusion, and Charles was obliged to dis- 
mount and enter the city on foot, the Eoundhead troops follow- 
ing biTTi through the breach, Ernest and other ofi&cers keeping 
dose beside him. In the centre of the town they were met by 
Montgomery's flying troops, which were in turn pursued by 
Fleetwood. It was a scene of frightful carnage and confusion, 
intermixed, however, with briUiant heroism and touching self- 
devotion. Charles, again mounted, strove in vain to rally his 
troops ; they were wholly downcast and dispirited, and responded 
not to the entreaties of their sovereign. 

' Then shoot me dead, rather than let me live to see the sad 
consequences of this day 1' he cried passionately. Bub as he 
spoke Lord Cieve7and and some fiity ollcieiX^iciirESife^KJs^^Tc^^^ 
into a compact body and again chaxgeA fti^ x^^, *Oci»a ^^^<5«s^ 
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their monarch's retreat. He left "Worcester by St. Martin^^'g 
Gate, and soon came np with some of LesUe's flying troo]z^«. 
For a moment he would fain have rallied them ; but he kn^^ 
that men who had deserted him when in good order would ne v^r 
stand by him in panic and confusion. So, followed by si^crfcy 
Cavaliers, and accompanied by Ernest and Lord Wilmott, ^ne 
pursued his way north under cover of the night. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 
* Without one word to mark our long good-bye.' Butler. 



The evening was closing in ; Ruth and Alice had just 
from their evening meal, which since their bereavement 
been served to them in the parlour, and of which the rei 
were as yet unremoved from the table. Neither was the hxcz::^^^ 
lit ; but the flashes from the wood fire flickered and blazed \^^^ 



fitfully, casting a changeful glimmer over the figures of the l^s^"^ ^ 
girls, and bringing out the fair pale faces into distinct relii 





against the gloomy surroundings of the rapidly-darkening rooi 

Their faces, so seen, were somewhat sad, and the heavT""**^ 
mourning garments bore tokens of a recent and deep aflflictioi^^^ 
The songs that had once flowed so readily from the lips 0"^^^ 
Alice were now unheard, and the silence was unbroken save bi 
the hasty clicking of Ruth*s needles and the ticking of the old- 
fashioned clock above the chinmeypiece. Presently Alice rose 
and approached the window, which she threw open, admitting" 
a sudden gush of cold air, which caused Ruth to shiver andf 
draw nearer to the fire, but drew from her neither remonstrances 
nor remark. It was a wild night, dark and chilly ; the wind- 
wailed mournfully among the trees ; the branches swayed to and 
fro and snapped asunder; and the heavy raindrops pattered 
thick and fast upon the stone terrace and sheltering eaves, and 
into the very face of tlae "jo\m^ ^cyj^\isfc, «a she leant unheeding 

from the window. 

' 'Tis a dark niglit, Il\it\i; »\l^ saJ^eL, ^^ ^'^ t^Njqkw^ \*i V^ 
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place ; ' but I do not hear those dreadful muskets, and I cannot 
see those red flashes of the artillery, as we could some hours 
since. Euth, it must be frightful over there I It makes me 
cold to think of it.' 

*Ah, Heaven help them! *Tis an awful life that they 
have chosen ; and, Eoyalist or Eighteous, they have much to 
fear and much to sufier. Alice, child, I would that we had 
iiews of Charles and Ernest. Know ye if thy husband is at 
Worcester r 

Alice shivered at the thought that perhaps he might be. 
* When last I heard he was in Cheshire, with Lord Derby ; 
*^Ut, Euth, thou knowest that was days since. StiU, if at Wor- 
^©ster, we should surely have seen something of him.* 

Euth did not answer ; she knew that, at a time like this — 
**^e two armies close together — Ernest could not easily have 
^l^tained permission to absent himself, even had he thought fit 
*o ask it. But she did not say this to Alice ; she wished her to 
^lieve the best ; and the best, Euth felt, would be that he was 
-^^ away. She had laid down her work whilst her sister spoke, 
^Xlt she now resumed it, and relapsed into her sad thoughts ; 
"^liilst Alice knelt by her side, gazing abstractedly into the dying 
Ambers, and picturing amongst them the wildest dreams of her 
young and fertile fancy. Strange to say, hope had never beamed 
more brightly before her ; her husband's triumph had never 
seemed so brilliant or so certain as on the night which, though 
she knew it not, was to mark the very crisis of his fate. The 
dying words of Edith Heyward flashed vividly to her remem- 
brance ; the dark weird countenance of the Scottish seer, with 
her glance of prophetic hopefulness and her words of ringing 
exultation, seemed actually beside her, when — as so many times 
before in those stormy days — a loud noise was heard suddenly 
in the hall, the clanging of bolts and bars, the mingling of voices 
in hurried question and reply ; and then the door of the apart- 
ment was flung suddenly open, and two Eoyalists stood, un- 
announced, before them, their dresses travel-stained, and the 
disorder of their whole attire betokening 8t\\aa\j"^ ^^A^^t^^wssiR^^ 
disaatrona flight. 
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The foremoflt of the fi^tiyes was tall and slight, with i 
peculiar giacelalneas in his person and deportment ; though th< 
drooping hat and feather and the gloom of the apartment pre 
vented his features &om heing distinctly seen. His companioi 
was considerably his inferior in stature and general appearance 
bat his attire was more gorgeous, and he returned a half 
haughty, half-winning courtesy to the deferential eagerness oj 
the young ofl&cer by his side. All this was seen at a glance ; and 
the two sisters had risen hastily to their feet, and £uth in &1 
tering accents addressed the intruders, before either had foun^ 
breath to speak. 

' I perceive,' she said, glancing towards her unbidden guests 
' that ye are fugitives from the Eoyal army. Ye are thus op 
posed to our holy cause, and have taken upon ye the yoke o: 
the Philistine. Heaven knoweth that I mean rightly, anc 
never shall it be said that Euth Heyward turned away her heac 
or opened not her hand to the unfortunate and needy. There 
fore, I pray ye—* 

* Thanks, maiden, for thy courtesy,' answered a well-knowi 
voice ; and with a glad eager cry Alice rushed forward am 
threw herseK into the stranger's arms — it was her husband 
He held her to him for an instant — ^a moment of unalloyed hap 
piness, to be, alas ! too swiftly followed by a cloud. 

' Mine own wife I mine own Elsie ! look up, that I may sei 
thy face. And thou too, Euth; my heart hath hungered fo 
you both.' 

But even as her hand touched his he turned with a suddei 
impulse or remembrance to his companion. 

* Pardon me, iny liege,* he said respectfully, ' for having 
in the first moment's gladness, forgotten what was due to you 
Permit my wife to tender her allegiance to your M^esty.' 

But Alice, with a start of surprise, had already thrown her 
self at the feet of the King and kissed the hand which he ex- 
tended to her. 

* Else, Mistress Heyward, if so we must address you ; w( 
claim not such homage from so fair a dame,' said the Kin^ 
courteously, as be' lai&ed \i\i<& Von^V^ ^i:L^\vs.ifijM^ who continued 
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^ express her devotion to his cause in terms which, notwith- 
^^ding his precarious position, brought a smile of satisfjEuition 
*o his face, even whilst catching a reproof from the grave lips 

®^ Itfistress Kuth : 

* Prithee, Mistress Alice, be silent in the presence of him 

thou callest thy King. It becometh thee better to restrain thy 
Speech in the presence of thy superiors.' 

* Thy words are of wisdom, Euth,' said her brother, though 
te gazed fondly the while upon his young wife. * Neither have 
"^e time to spare, for our pursuers may even now be nigh at 
hand, and meanwhile we would seek rest, food, and shelter at 
thy hands.* 

* Pursued, sayest thou \ Ernest f 

The cry came from Alice, who, now pale as death, threw her 
arms round her husband, as though to protect him from the 
approaching danger, if need be, with her own frail life. He put 
her aside with a word of gentle reassurance. 

* Wo are pursued indeed, Alice, but I trust that we have for 
a while at least outwitted the enemy. They lost us at the cross- 
road, and by leaping a broken fence and riding across country 
we have at least lengthened the distance between us, even should 
they fall eventually upon our tracks.' 

* Then were it not best to pursue your advantage without 
delay f said Euth, breathing more freely. 

* Not so, for the enemy are scattered abroad. His Majesty's 
horse hath fallen lame, and though mine were readily at his ser- 
vice, he knows not without guidance the private paths which 
could alone avail him.' 

* But the hordes — where are they % The sight of them will 
betray you,' said AHce hurriedly. 

* They are not here j they are tethered in the thick clump 
beyond the western gate. You will see to them, dearest, for 
should we escape it must be on foot j and Fero was thy gift. 
I would not lose him.' 

* We will see to all, for thy sake ; but thou — thou, Ernest — 
how can we help thee ?' 

* In this house thou art safe, thou and thy friend,' said 
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Euth calmly. ' Our soldiers will scarcely seek for a Royalist 
in the house of one of our holy cause.' 

* Yes, maiden, when commanded, as may be, by the zealou^^ 
Obadiah. Methinks his very hatred of me would quicken hi.^^ 
sight, and sharpen his understanding.' 

* Indeed, indeed, then I know not how to aid thee,' sa^^^ 
Euth sorrowfully. * Verily, my good brother, thou hast plac^^^d 
me in a strange strait. But my heart is truly inclined towar ^^53 
thee, and I will do all in my power to help thee. MeanwhiJKe, 
if ye are in need of refreshment, it is ready to your hand ; e^^at, 
and welcome ; and do thou, Alice, hasten to thy chamber, a.^sid 
put off thy Eoyalist attire, lest the presence of a Malignant ^f=^ii- 
danger thy husband and thy guest. Hist ! I will lend thee ^cmy 
Sunday gown and my best starched cap.' 

* We shall sorrow to see such abundant tresses hidden ^©- 
neath the close cap of a Puritan,' said the King gallantly ; * "fcr^nt 
never yet did fair lady don such attire for better motive.' 

Alice did not reply. Casting one loving lingering look u^-^ on 
her husband, and making a deep reverence to the King, 1^^^® 
raised the curtain that concealed the entrance to her room, a-— '^^ 
disappeared. In a moment she returned, bringing with her t — ""^^ 
candles, which she placed upon the table. 

The two fugitives, at Euth's renewed request, then seal 
themselves together at the board — ceremony being for the tc::^^^ 
ment forgotten in the urgency of their position— and partook- 0^ 

the fare placed before them with the appetites of men who h ^^ 

fasted long, and who knew not when or where they might ne-JUJ-'^ 
look for food or shelter. Ernest was the first to speak. 

* I know not how this last move may help us, my liege, " 
so it be that my brother should command this troop. The ve^^ ^ 
change in his sister's dress would but awaken his suspicions.^^ 

* But thy brother surely would keep thy counsel 1* 

' I fear not, my liege : his zeal is no less ardent than 
affection. Besides, your Majesty, he knows not that 'tis 
brother whom he thus puiaxxeAik \.o ^^ ^^aJCo.! 

' You are quite sure ttia\, Vih^^ <io\o>xt^ Ql'Oaa Nao^-^ ^^^^ 
to his r said Charles xeflec\iwe\^. 
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* A man who was of old his follower bears the same/ said 
Ernest. * But we will hope he comes not.' Then, as the King 
lose from the table with a word of thanks, * Weep not, dear 
Jiuth, but tell us quickly in what manner canst thou aid us.' 

* Have the servants seen thee ?' she questioned. 

* Some of them, of necessity. The door was fastened and 
barred, and we were forced to summon them; but fear not : 
they recognised me, and would none of them betray their mas- 
ter's brother. The King they knew not, which is well ; and 
they wiU hold him sacred for my sake. What dost thou pro- 
pose, Kuth V 

* I know but one way,' she answered ; * but it may serve 
tiee. If thou and thy friend be careful, all may yet be well 
"With ye. Ernest, thou knowest the secret panel, and the sub- 
tenanean passage to which it leads % Nay, thou must know it,' 
she added, with involuntary emotion, as she thought of the last 
time he had passed through it on the eventful night of his wed- 
ding. * Well, there lies thy safety. Follow it carefully ; and 
here is the key. Stay not, tarry not. Alice and I will pray 
for ye.' 

She handed the key to her brother, who silently transferred 
it to the King. 

* Thanks, dear Ruth.' 

He crossed the room, pushed open the panel, and placing a 
light in the entrance, signed to the King to enter. Then turning 
to Euth, he resumed : 

* I wiU watch here with you, sister, until the enemy are in 
sight, and I know with whom I must contend. Should our 
^hiding-place remain unsearched, then, when our pursuers shall 
We departed, we will return to crave a night's lodging at thy 
Wds. Should the passage be discovered, we will endeavour 
^ find safety in flight — one or both, as occasion serves us. 
Meanwhile you, my liege, must think only of concealment.' 

'You wiU follow me, then?' said the King, as he turned to 
^^ter the passage, 

' My liege, I will do as the moment's uec^mt^ ^laaXL \i\^ 
^e/said Emeab respectfully but resolutely. * It \^\i^ ^q^'s^'^ 
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to attend you on your flight, I will speedily rejoin yon ; if it be 
impossible for me to do so, my liege, forget me and save your- 
sel£ ^ay/ he added, as the King seemed about to interrupt^, 
him, * grant me this much, I pray you. On bended knee I en- 
treat you, by the love of your people an^ your country, by th« 
true and loyal hearts that await you, the brave ones that hai 
died for you, save yourself; and if I am not with you, leave 
to my fate ; and know that the brightest, the holiest wish 
my life has been to die in the defence of my sovereign, 
liege, refuse not the last request I may ever make to you.' 

Tor our country's sake, not for our own, we must ob^ — ^y 
thee, my faithful Ernest/ said the King, with emotion, aftei^" a 
long pause ; * but we hope none the less that thy generous wi^^sh 
will be frustrated, and thou wilt live rather than die for tK:3e 
sake of Charles Stuart.' 

Ernest with a sudden impulse seized the King's hand, anrmd 
pressed it passionately to his lips ; then following him into t^^^^ 
passage, he proceeded to lay before him in detail the plai — M& 
which he had formed for his security, in the event of his p^^3^ 

» - 

sonal assistance being impossible. When he had done th=^> 
and initiated the King into all the mysteries of the passage, ^^Bie 
returned to Kuth, and calmly addressed her : 

' If Charles be absent all may be well, at least so far as Dr:==^y 
gracious master is concerned. And mark me, sister, thou al -^ 
hast thy part to play. Whatsoever happens, betray not tt^=^y 
guest. Let the hospitality of thy threshold be unsullied, ev^^^^ 
though loyalty itself may not move thee. And for me, pray f"^*' 
me an thou wilt, but for the rest do nothing. Speak not -^^^ 
me nor to me. Eorget the relationship between us. Place r::^^ 
obstacle to my plans, though it were even to save me fro: 
death. Nay, do not interrupt me, for time presses. Thou caiL. 
not save me, if once either fall into the hands of the foe ; for 
fly not without my King, and doth he fall, I will die beside 
My own sister, Heaven knoweth I grieve for thee ; but Heav^^ 
hath ordained all, and will watch above us.' 

As he spoke the last words Alice reentered the room, au-^ 
Euth turned hastily away, that these last few moments mig^^ 
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be spent together. Alice's face was pale, her step hurried. She 
had but just completed her change of dress, and some other ne- 
cessary arrangements for her husband's safety, and was already 
on her way to join him, when her quick ear had been alarmed 
by the sudden tramp of horses approaching from the distance. 
Her face told the story which her trembling lips refused to 
utter ; and Ernest, rapidly crossing the room, stood beside her, 
taking his last feurewell more in the intensity of tone and glance 
than in any actual words of parting. 

* My poor Elsie,' he murmured, ' I see what thou wouldst 
tdl me ; and yet be brave and listen, for I have but little time 
to counsel thee. Let not thy words nor thy looks, Alice, belie 
the garb thou hast assumed ; but when they approach the secret 
panel, tap twice upon the wainscot, but not too loud ; and if 
the passage be discovered, tap thrice again, but louder ; and re- 
member that the fiate of England depends upon thee.' 

At that instant the tramp of horses became audible even 
irheie they stood, and the mingling of rough voices as the 
troopers shouted angrily to their steeds or to each other. 

It seemed as if the sounds brought to Alice a yet more in- 
tense realisation of the danger that hung over them. Her face 
grew more deadly pale, and she clung tremblingly to her husband 
88 she exclaimed, 

* Ernest, Ernest, they will slay thee !' 

For an instant Colonel Heyward paused. Something in the 
agony of those tones echoed in his own heart, and grew in in- 
tensity as he clasped his child- wife closer and yet closer to him ; 
hut when he spoke it was calmly : 

* There is indeed danger, my poor child; but Heaven be- 

kolds us, and will not let thy burden be greater than thou 

Canst endure. To that Heaven I commend thee ; for never will 

the orphan be forsaken, the helpless left desolate. Alice, my 

Own wife, I go where duty summons me — to defend and, I will 

llot deceive thee, perchance to die for my noble and honoured 

l&aster. Look up and speak to me, dearest ; let me once more 

hear thy voice ; let me once more hear thee call me Ernest.' 

^Ernest !' she echoed, in a tone painfully ^ilet^Si. Tel^ti ^& 
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Ernest, still holding her to him, drew nearer to the "window, 
she held him back, and implored him to conceal himself. But 
he stUl lingered, and asked her if his brother led the troop. 

* no, thank Heaven ! They are led by a stern hard- 
featured man, with a scar upon his brow. I have seen hixxi 
before.' 

* I know him,' said Ernest calmly ; * but he will not recog- 
nise me. Time has changed me since we met. I am a icxan 
now, and then I was a boy. My plan will be successful.' 

Alice started, and glanced up to her husband's face. Sie 
could not read the expression that gleamed in those earnest 
eyes, so true, so ardent ; mingling in their calm depths so in. 
tense an affection for herself with so complete a devotion to his 
cause, that the tears gushed suddenly into her own. Fearing to 
grieve him, she turned hastily to the window. 

*They have reached the front door, Ernest. There is no 
time to spare. Ernest, save yourself, my husband !' 

* One moment.' He drew her closer to him, and again Ms 
few parting directions fell hurriedly on her ear; but so low 
that slie only just caught the words. Presently she shrank 
back with a sudden cry, either of pain or fear. 

* Alice, Alice,' he urged, * if you love me !* 

* I will, I will ! But, Ernest, my husband, can this indeed 
bo needful V 

But he, with a fervent embrace and blessing, turned from 
her and rushed from the room. 

^Vliee sank on her knees on the spot where he had left her, 
hex faoo hidden in hex hands, her whole frame quivering with 
tho violence of hex emotion. What was there in his parting 
\vtmU that had blanched her cheek to such ashy paleness 1 
AVhat was thtMX^ in his last embrace that had filled her with & 
now-vr^eneii terror, at the same time that it moved her to a 
j»t dtMe^jH^x lovo t AVhat was there in the vow she had just i©- 
)xowxhU si.> holy yi^t so awful in its tendency, as to dim the 
brightness i>f box uatun^ and change her finom a thoughtless 
ehU%i into II thouglitM wii\tfsm<t^sKtHMKa.\ 
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bielt there perhaps but a moment more ; but "when Euth re- 
named to the parlour she started and exclaimed, for it seemed 
to her that whole years of sorrow had passed in that brief inter- 
ral oyer the beautiful face. 

There was no time for words ; if there had been Alice could 
Lothaye spoken them; and the next moment the Eoundhead 
eader entered the apartment. 

He gazed rapidly round him — a tall, dark-featured, cruel- 
coking man : he marked only two young Puritan women in 
i^ staid neat attire that characterised their sect ; and if their 
'aces were pale and anxious, their dark robes betokened recent 
5iief ; and their fear was naturally accounted for by the nature 
^d the suddenness of the intrusion. Euth had looked up as 
tie door opened, and rising from her seat, steadied her voice to 
demand the reason of his presence. 

* If ye are in need of rest or shelter, both are at the disposal 
>f the zealous supporters of our cause. If it is refreshment that 
^® stand in need of, there are ale and meat below, wherewith to 
afresh the outward man ; and there also ye may perchance find 
^e godly George Gottenberg, who hath this day come to visit 
^i and who will doubtless be as ready to minister to the fatigued 
piiit as my servants to the tired body.' 

* Thanks, maiden, we will partake of both in due time ; but 
^ mission brooks no delay. We are in search of the man 
harles Stuart, and other of the ungodly Philistines, who have 
is day been vanquished by the pious General Cromwell, whose 
^ops are in the neighbourhood/ 

* I marvel,' said Euth, growing paler and paler beneath the 
tutiny of the Eoundhead, — * I marvel that ye seek for Philis- 
:ies in the house and in the family of a righteous man. Me- 
inks that at gossip Sheely's, or some other of the Eoyalist 
ns of this benighted village, likelier traces might be found.' 

* Maiden, the viper is sometimes hidden in the turtle's nest ; 
id all of this house are not so loyal as thyself. Speak, and 
U me if two horsemen have approached this dwelling, which 
ay they have departed, or if they are still lieT^? 

'No horseman haa approached our dweOxoijJ «KkSL^xiSQ. 
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calmly. * Wayfarers, indeed, hare been here in quest of 
and are departed ; but I questioned neither whence nor whither/ 

' Maiden,' resumed the Roundhead, ' thy statement perchance 
may be correct ; but nevertheless it is my painful duty to search 
this house. We are well aware of the wiles and machinations 
of the ungodly, and how soon they can throw a veil of mistaken 
kindness over the eyes of weak and deluded girls.' 

He turned abruptly on his heel and left the room, slamming 
the door violently behind him. But scarcely had lus steps died 
away in the corridor when the panel opened, and Ernest stood 
there. He laid his finger on his lips to enjoin silence, and in 
a low voice addressed Kuth : 

* Are there soldiers outside as well as inside the house, Ruthf 

* There are a few,' she answered, gazing hurriedly from the 
window ; * but they are in charge of the horses, and are stationed 
only near the front door. Still it were riskful to leave thy 
hiding, Ernest, unless compelled to do so.' 

* That is what I would say to thee. Euth, I can trust thee, 
for I know that thou art true and faithful, and even where thou 
lovest not, wilt not betray. Therefore I tell thee, together with 
Alice,— lest /<er heart, though ever loyal, should fail her,— if 
one only escape the enemy, he will linger in the thicket that 
doth guard his exit ; and there must thou seek him, come weal, 
come woe, and afford him thine aid in all that he lequiieth, 
for my sake, and for the honour of thy house. Thou must give 
him also a trusty guide — thou knowest where one can be found 
— and let him not linger liere^ but proceed at once to our friends 
of Pickersleigh, who will give him leal greeting and safe shelter 
in his needs. Euth, thou wilt promise me this,' he added, in a 
low hurried tone, as he marked the expression of his wife's &ce, 
' for Alice hath already as much as she can bear.' 

' I will promise thee all that thou canst desire,' cried Bath} 
her voice broken with sobs ; but Alice, holding hei husband's 
hand, stood as white and emotionless as a marble statue of 
despair. But, Alice, where is thy Mth — hath it perished t 
Thy hope — hath it forsaken thee % 

Steps weie a^«^ v^Y^^Af^tm^^ «SLd Ernest withdrew into 
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the passage and closed the panel behind him. The click of 
the bolt could be heard in the breathless silence ; but Euth 
trembled as she thought what an unavailing barrier it would 
be. The two girls had quitted their places to speak to him ; 
they had now no time to resume them ; but each sought hur- 
riedly a seat, and catching up a book or piece of work, vainly 
endeavoured to assume an appearance of unconcern. 

The quick eye of the Eoundhead, however, had marked the 
change of position, and he turned hastily to Alice. 

' May it please you, young mistress, to permit me to look 
behind your chair ]' 

AHce rose hastily, it seemed with indifference ; but her eye 
glanced round nervously as the Eoundhead moved aside the 
heavy seat, drew back the thick curtains of the window, and 
finally proceeded to examine the wainscot and the panelling 
within a few yards of the hiding-place. Presently he moved 
fnrther oflT, and Alice resumed her seat and her book ; but her 
quick eye watched each movement of the soldier. Ruth leant 
back in her chair, and prayed silently. Her own safety, and 
that of her brother, perhaps also that of Alice, was imperilled ; 
her hands trembled, and she laid down her work, that her emo- 
tion might not further awaken suspicion. 

At last the soldiers seemed satisfied, and the girls' hearts 
beat high vnth hope, when Obadiah, with another glance round 
the room, exclaimed : * There is yet one panel which we have 
Qot tried,' and walked straight to the secret door. 

At this critical moment the self-possession of the Royalist lady 
iid not desert her. Bending slightly to one side, and concealing 
ler hand as she did so, she tapped twice, gently but distinctly, 
m, the wainscot. Faint as was the sound, it attracted the atten- 
ion of the Roundhead ; and turning round he asked hastily, 

* What noise was that f 

* Did you hear one ]' said Alice haughtily. * Nay then, per- 
laps 'twas a death-watch ; or; Ruth, was thy foot asleep V 

But as she spoke the hand of Obadiah encountered the secret 
ipring. 

'Hal* he exclaimed, 'we have 8omettmvjheTe^\^flA'^* 
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And Alice repeated the signal as the door was violently forced 
open, and the soldiers rushed into the secret passage. 

A brief pause followed, and then a loud shout of triumph 
reached the watchful ear of the terrified women. Alice flung 
herself into her sister's arms. 

* O Euth, Euth !' she shrieked, * all is over ; and he—iheg 
are lost ! The enemy have triumphed.' 

* Call no man thy enemy,' said Euth, with forced caliimeBB, 
and remembering even in that hour of sorrow the maxims rf 
her childhood. * Verily hath the hand of the righteous Mm 
heavily upon us ; but we may not murmur an the will of 
Heaven be accomplished.' 

* But, Euth, Euth, remember it is thy brother — ^it is my 
husband — who is taken!' 

* Verily I know it, sister, and my heart is heavy ; but I may 
not repine, even though the loved one be taken from us. Hush, 
they come !' 

Alice buried her face in her hands ; at the same instant the 
Eoundheads returned, bringing with them a prisoner. The 
leader turned to Euth. 

'I little thought,' he said sternly, *that so much deceit 
could lurk beneath so fair a face, or that the man Charles 
Stuart would be liidden in the house and by the children of 
the zealous Master Heyward.' 

Euth gave one hurried glance at the prisoner, but beholding 
in him not Charles Stuart, as she half expected from the words 
of Obadiah, but her loyal and devoted brother, turned a^y 
her face and burst into tears. Once indeed she would have 
spoken, for she owed no allegiance to the King, and her 
brother's liberty, if not his life, was at stake ; but she caught 
his glance as it rested imploringly upon her, and his words 
returned hastily to her remembrance. Yes, he had spoken 
truth : no word or deed of hers could help him in this hour. 
And so, powerless to aid, she would not add to his sorrows; 
and, though trembling for him when Cromwell should discover 
the deception, she mastered her emotion with a powerful effortf 
^md AWlited in silent lioTtoT iox th)^ crisis which was to come. 
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And now Alice was to fulfil her task — her task which had 

been so generoiisly yet -so sorrowfully prepared for her. At the 

itst mention of the King's name, forgetting all, she had looked 

up in an agony of terror. Where, then, was her husband? 

Alieady slain perchance, else had he been beside his King. 

One moment more, the calm noble face, the manly form were 

before her, and the truth was felt and understood. Charles had 

escaped ; her husband had delivered himself up in his stead. 

Her duty was clear enough, painful enough too, now — to carry 

out the deception, to mystify his foes, and, by her own manner 

towards the captive, confirm their triumph, and thus hasten their 

departure. 

With the Eling in their hands, they were scarcely likely to 
Iiunt for a less noble prey ; and so long as the grounds were 
left unsearched the Stuart had no cause to fear. Another 
yearning, too, had taken possession of her at the sight of her 
captive husband. Could she, then, let him depart without either 
a word or a sign to show him at once the intensity of her love 
and of her grief? There was but one way to do so ; and as he 
crossed the room, accompanied by his relentless guards, she 
toshed forward and flung herself at his feet. Lip and cheek 
jrown pale with agony, her long dark tresses escaping from her 
;ap and hanging dishevelled upon her shoulders, she seized his 
land in hers, and kissing it frantically, exclaimed : 

' My gracious sovereign I Alas, alas, that I should see thee 
hns, and cannot aid thee ! my Hege, my King, can nothing 
low avail thee V 

Her eyes in their yearning sorrow were lifted to his, and a 
glance of intense love and gratitude was her reward ; but 
hough Ernest's face was pale and calm, his lips compressed as 
n sudden pain, and for a moment there was silence. Then he 
)ent, and slowly, lovingly, raised her from the ground ere he 
bund words to reply. It was so hard to speak, in his adopted 
;haracter, the cold and courtly phrases that befitted him, 
fhen his heart was almost breaking with its love and gratitude ; 
.nd he longed to fold his young brave wife, if for an instant 
^nly, to his breast, and thank her in broken becoming words for 
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the heroism of which he so frilly understood the pain ; but he« 
might not, and only Alice could detect the slight trembling 
in his voice, or read other than mere natural feeling in the low - 
spoken words. 

* We cannot behold without emotion thy loyal feeling,' 1^., 
said at length. * We owe thee much also for thy faithful watc^^ 
ing ; yet neither by word nor deed can we repay thee. But xt 
is the means, not the heart, that is wanting to us. Be faithful 
still ; and e'en though success be wanting, the name of MistroBs 
Heyward will be remembered with gratitude by the Stuarts and ' 
by all true adherents of their cause.* 

So saying he led her to his sister, and pressing her hand io 
his lips, with the chivalric courtesy (it seemed) that befitted his 
race (but with far different meaning was it received by Alice), 
he waved an adieu to both, and passed from the apartment sinv 
rounded by the soldiers. 

For a few momenta Ruth and Alice stood motionless by the 
window, their eyes fixed alternately on the thicket where the 
King must be concealed, and on the group of men and hoisee 
standing patiently at the hall door. Presently the rest came 
forth, and mounting, rode slowly away, leaving the monarch 
safe indeed, but bearing amid them the bound and captive form 
of the devoted husband and brother. But when the last souncl 
died away in the distance, Alice lost the fixed look upon her 
face, and with a shriek of such agony as would have made the 
stoutest heart quail before it, and which reaching Charles in the 
thicket showed him the cost of the courage which had saved 
him, sank senseless to the earth. 

Long ere Alice had recovered from her death-like swoon, 
long ere Euth had been able to persuade herself that there was 
really life in that rigid marble face before her, Ernest was con- 
fronting the vindictive anger of Cromwell ; and Charles Stuart, 
provided with a trusty guide, had already found safety and 
succour with the bold Savages of Pickersleigh, whence he started 
the next morning for the coast. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

' Mark his spirit ; 
See how he mounts above their cruel deeds, 
Confronting evil fortune/ Cutts. 

We must now return once more to Worcester. It was scarcely 
Welve hours since the battle, and a deep gloom enveloped the 
Jiarrow streets, now crimsoned with blood and made horrible by 
slaughter. Of the whole Scottish army but a handful had 
^scaped ; the rest were slain in battle or taken prisoners, or had 
fallen victims to the hatred of the peasantry whilst endeavouring 
to escape northward. Cromwell, having ordered a general 
tliaiiksgiving and a banquet at Whitehall, and having, moreover, 
caused nine of the principal prisoners to be tried by court- 
martial for high treason (a proceeding which had been abolished 
by the Parliament in the late King's reign), was preparing to 
letom to liOndon. He was sitting at his table, pondering 
gloomily over the events of the preceding day, and revolving in 
his mind fresh plans for the future, when the Puritan Obadiah, 
lifting the curtains of the tent, appeared somewhat unceremo- 
niously before him. Impatient of disrespect, the General's 
glance and word alike fell harshly on the intruder ; but he, 
heedless of displeasure, pushed forward, and his first hurried 
eager words brought a flush of mingled and triumphant feeling 
to his superior's face. Incredulity, amazement, then exultation, 
gleamed alike in his stern eyes and rang forth in his hasty tones ; 
but the answers, short and hard as they were, had a sound of 
truth, and with a well-satisfied air the man left the tent to fulfil 
his further task; whilst the General, losing for a while his 
ordinary calmness, hurriedly paced his tent, his feelings finding 
vent in muttered exclamations and incoherent words. His 
leading thought was triumph, heartless and bitter ; but others 
mingled also, until the curtain was again slowly raised, and 
captive as well as captors stood in silence before him. The 
General paused in his walk with a hasty taunt ; his eye glanced 
coldly and sternly upon the group ; a bitter snxile wreathed 
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his lips for a moment^ but for a moment only ; and then h^ 
face changed, his voice grew husky, his words inarticulate wil 
passion ; for the prisoner was not — as he had been told — Charl^^jg 
Stuart. 

* Sirrah/ he cried at last, while every feature in his fecee 
seemed distorted with rage, * did ye not say that ye had ta^en 
Charles Stuart ? and do ye bring this man in his place V 

* I^ay,' said Ernest, with a calmness proportionate to -the 
agitation of the General ; * you could scarcely expect to have "the 
son in your power as well as the father.' 

Cromwell turned his stem eye full upon the prisoner. He 
could not help admiring his undaunted bearing ; but had t© 
been younger and braver than he was, it would have made "b^* 
little difference to him. Others younger than he had alrea-dy 
perished on the scaffold. 

* Where is the King of Scots V he said. 

* Far beyond the reach of his father's murderers — at leas* l 
hope and trust so,' replied Ernest, with less prudence than mi^^* 
have been looked for in one so situated ; but all the wrath c^^^ 
sorrow and indignation for the fate of his beloved master t^^^ 
rekindled in Ernest's bosom at the sight of its perpetrator. 

The shaft struck home, and a darker and yet gloomier £r(^^^^ 
was upon the General's brow, and for a moment he was sil^^^^ 
Then he continued slowly, 

* If unaware of the present refuge of the Scottish King, -^^^^^^ 
will not pretend to deny that he was with you at Edgeleigh 

* I neither deny nor acknowledge it,' replied Ernest 

* His Majesty was at Worcester, and shared bravely in the fi^^*^*' 
K he has not fallen into yoijr emissaries' hands he is, I trc^^^^^** 
already in safety.' 

* And what right, may I ask you,' said Cromwell stei 

* had you to take upon yourself the name and character of y- 
sovereign 1' 

' Nay,' replied Ernest, * ask rather what right had the Hi^^^^*" 
ingdonshire gentleman to deprive the nation of its King, ^^^^^ 
to lay his hand on the tlaioivei ^\As^\ia\i"a^Taa^'?k^^Y^*^ 
Cromwell's lip qmveie^ VVOo. ^^sa^OTv. 
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' Tour nameP lie said at last. 

* Colonel Heyward ; of Edgeleigh,' he added, after a pause. 
*Heyward1 Brother, I suppose, to the present owner of 

tiiat mansion)' 

* The same.* 

' And may I ask how you, the son, the brother of a loyal 
i^ouse, dare to aid and abet — ^ 

' The rightful monarch of this realm,' said Ernest. ' Your 
9.^estion, sir, is already answered.' 

* Do you know to whom you are speaking 1' 

* I do,' replied Ernest. * You are General CromwelL' 

* And knowing it, you yet speak thus ]' 

* I do,' replied the Colonel calmly ; * for I neither acknow- 
l^ge myself guilty of crime, nor the right which, in such a case, 
you would have to be my judge.' 

* You are my prisoner, Colonel Heyward.' 

' As are many better men than mysell It is the fate of war, 
^nd I accept it.' 

' And you are aware that by the laws at present in action 
^ou are amenable for an offence of which the punishment is 
death r 

* Of that also I am aware,' replied the Colonel very quietly ; 
^ yet death so earned is a glory, not a punishment.' 

' Under whom have you served ]' 

< Under various leaders. First under his Majesty, and later 
under the Duke of Hamilton.' 

' It is well. Where is Greneral Middleton at present, and 
Lord Derby]' 

* I am not aware.' 

* You are doubtless informed of his Majesty's intentions V 

* If I were I should not betray them.* 

* We may cause you to alter your decision.' 

* Then you will do what no man has ever done before,' 
returned Ernest, with the calmest composure. It chafed General 
Cromwell beyond endurance. 

* Which way,' he said, ' has the Xing t^xo^^^^'^^— \a "X^"^- 
don or to the North V 
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* The King will be in safety. You cannot harm him. 
And you may save yourself,' "whispered an officer, on whom 
the youth and courage of the prisoner appeared to have made 
some impression. 

Ernest bowed courteously in reply, but remained firm. 

* I decline to answer any question whatsoever by whicl«rz]^li 
either my King or my friends may be even remotely endan-^zz^n- 
gered.' 

* That is your ultimatum 1* 
' Yes.' 

' Then,' replied the General, ' you have sealed your fat^i^,«te. 
This time you shall not escape me.' 

There was a brief pause, during which Ernest calmly awaited cf^-xtec 
the decision of the General. He would not have been surprise^^-ise< 
to have been referred to a court-martial, scarcely so to ha^^^J^-iaT? 
been led off at once to execution; but neither fate awaited hiirzKii-^D 
A few of the officers, who had dropped in during the intervier^^^-iie^ 
approached and spoke eagerly to Cromwell. One of them wt'^*^^ W£ 
recognised by the Colonel as the father of Esther. But the tml ^ r( 
cognition was apparently not mutual. Probably he had lorx:<i:^-Oii^ 
since forgotten his obligations, and if not it seemed difficult f^n h\ 
any one to assist, him in so dire a strait. At last Cromw^^^^^el/ 
turned round and addressed himself once more to Ernest. 

* These gentlemen,' he said, * have voted that your furtl«=:t^ei' 
examination be postponed. So be it. Guards, remove the p^r^^ij. 
soner to the fortress. We have appointed Sir John Grandis-'^^c'z? 

governor for the present, Eor you. Colonel Heyward, are y 05 

decided on silence'? Remember that, once in those towers, ^y^^b^ 
mission will no longer avail you.' 

' I am resolved,' replied Ernest. 

Cromwell turned away. As he did so General Norreys leajz^ 
forward and whispered to the prisoner, 

* I have not forgotten you, Colonel Heyward. Esther'iS 
debt may yet be paid.' And he drew back into the crowd. 

Cromwell then commaivd^d Gai^tain James Grandison to 
accompany Colonel Heyward \.o Wi^ ia\\*t^'e&^ «CLWft^^\sa^ 
in charge to the GovexnoT, \i\a M\ifit. 
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Ernest glanced towards bis destined conductor. He was 

still very young, perhaps about five-and-twenty, and though 

slight, tall and grave-looking for his age. He seemed too youth- 

ftil and inexperienced for so important and painful a task. 

His manner too as he advanced was diffident, and his eye 

®^emed to seek counsel from some one in the crowd. Another 

^^^oment and Cromwell would have marked his hesitation, 

"^"len Xorreys laid his hand upon his shoulder, with a word of 

■b.asty injunction. James bowed his head, and turning abruptly 

^c> Ernest, courteously and in a voice of kind consideration re- 

SLXiested him to follow. Ernest turned to do so. The guards 

^i:rew closer around him, when at that moment Charles Hey- 

"^^ard entered the room. The rumour of the King's capture had 

t^een rapidly noised abroad, and officers and men crowded to 

^^Irtain a glimpse of the captive monarch. Major Heyward, 

^Vvhose friendship with Cromwell obtained him at will ingress 

"tio his tent, entered boldly and looked in through the half-open 

doorway. He marked the fierce dark soldiers, the noble form 

Xn the midst of them, and he too triumphed in his heart. 

^When lo ! a well-known name was spoken, and as the face, 

T)eautiful in its scorn, turned proudly upon the General, Charles 

started back with a cry of horror, for he had recognised his 

brother. 

That same evening two persons were conversing together in 
a spacious and handsome house in one of the principal streets 
of the town. The younger and apparently more excited of the 
two was a young and delicate-looking girl. She might have 
counted some seventeen summers, but her tiny figure and shy 
retiring manner caused her to seem more childlike than her 
years, whilst she spoke and acted like a woman. Her father 
had laid his hand soothingly on the bright braids of hair that, 
escaping from her cap, fell down over her neck and shoulders; 
and a haK-smile played upon his face, as in her grave soft tones 
she repeated again, but unawares, the words which four years 
before bad fallen from her childish, lipa *. 

*0, but he cannot be so bad, iatiieT •, \i^ «»^n^^ me,^ 
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* My poor child,' said the Eoundhead gravely, ' innocent he 
may be of actual crime ; but he hath offended against the laws 
of the State, and according to those laws he must die.' 

* But they are wicked laws, then,' said the girl firmly, ' if 
they condemn the innocent.' 

' Hush, hush, daughter ; he hath fought against us ; he is a 
EoyaUst, and yet — I cannot bid thee be ungratefuL' 

' He drew me from the depths of the lake,' she said sadly. 
* The waters had closed over my head. You had lost me but 
for him ; and yet you will not even try to save him.' 

* child, child, these are cruel words ! Thinkest thou H 
have forgotten the vow I breathed in the first hour of gratitude^ 
Thinkest thou that I hold the debt lighter? Ah, no, child ^ 
far heavier, far holier, even now than then.' 

' But it is so sad to think of it ; to feel that he has none 
plead for him — none, except the helpless child whom he risk( 
his life to save.' And the deep rich colour on her cheek bor* 
witness to her passionate emotion. 

'Daughter,' said the Eoundhead, with a calmness that 
did not feel, * other Eoyalists have suffered, and thou hast nczzDt 
wept their fate.' 

* Because I knew not of it,' she replied, sending back tl j«>ft 
tears that welled fast into her eyes. * I knew not of it, a i » >( i 
they were strangers to me ; but he gave me back life and <=ir^ all 
its dear ones, and I would but render him the same.' 

* Which thou canst not,' said her father sadly. 

' No ; but you can do so,' she said proudly. * You have i^ i^a- 
fluence and power. You are a friend to the man who is jb ^ 

judge him. You know the iron heart that can alone declafl^B-A^ 
him free, and you will not speak.' 

* I cannot ask my friend to act against his duty. Sir JoMT^^^ohii 
Grandison will be a just judge. It is not for me to bid hr m^^Buie 
lean to mercy. Nay, even thou, my Esther, who art so dear '^m:^ ^ 
him and who art about to become his child, could not so ii *^ 
move him.' 

' Then there is no \i.ope \ O iaJiJti'st^ HXso^ Qi\a& -^^yii: you-^=-^^"^ 
wife, for they tell me lie is ^Ite^.^-^ -s^^^^^^S HJmsiK. ^Wsisa. -•^^'^ -^^J 
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^^ father, lis brother, whom you call your friend, before you 
^Xl me not to hope !' 

'There i8 hope,' said her father, ^but such a frail one that 
tremble to think how much depends upon it. I will wait 
^^til judgment is pronounced, and then, if death should be the 
►^nalty, I will plead for him.' 

* Father, dear father, it will not be in vain !' 

* I trust not, daughter. But here comes James Grandison. 
liay thine eloquence gain him also to thy cause,* 

He left the room, and Esther sank into a chair and gave 
7ent to a flood of tears. She had a grateful and a gentle heart, 
md this was her first insight into the horrors of the times. 
\Iany of the scenes that were constantly passing around were 
carefully concealed from her, as her parents dreaded the ner- 
vous excitability of her temperament, and the fits of melancholy 
which the sight of suffering or sorrow invariably brought upon 
lier. As it was she had read the tale of grief in the sad stem 
features of her father as he returned from Cromwell's tent, and 
lier eager questions had elicited the truth. For the merest 
stranger she would have grieved, but the name of her gallant 
preserver had excited in her not only a poignant sorrow, but a 
firm resolution to save' him ; and powerless herself to aid, she 
threw herself at her father's feet, and besought him for his own 
sake, for her sake, for the sake of the life that had been so 
aearly lost, to do his utmost in the Royalist's behalf. From 
tier father she had heard much, from her attendants more ; and 
by degrees the whole story of his eventful life, his courage, the 
valiant and heroic action which had become the crisis of his 
ate, nay, even a whispering of the seer's prophecy, reached the 
^oung Puritan in her lonely chamber. And she wept over the 
jorrows of Alice, and well-nigh identified herself with the beau- 
iiful young Royalist, whose sad story now melted her to tears, 
low braced her with renewed determination. 

It was in the former state that she was found by her be- 
irothed, as with slow grave steps, very unsuited to a young 
nan of his age, he paced the long "pasasi^'^ wA^Xa^V^^-vs^ViKt, 
'Esther ! what has happened? 
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She started as he entered ; then, brushing away her tears, 
stepped forward, and, taking his hand in her pretty demure way, 
said half confidingly, half imploringly, 

* I want you to help me, James.' 

* To help you !' he cried, amazed. * Speak, Esther ; you have 
only to command.' 

*It is not for myself that I would plead,' she answered. 
Then, after a pause, * It is for another — one young indeed and 
beautiful, and perhaps even less fitted than myself to cope with 
suffering and sorrow ; one whom I have not seen, but whose 
trouble hath been told to me — the wife of the Royalist Colonel 
Heyward, whom I implore you to assist and save.' 

An expression of intense surprise had succeeded the sadness 
upon the young soldier's brow ; when Esther, reading perchance 
in his silence the hopelessness of her pleading, sank back upon 
the couch and sobbed more uncontrollably than ever. 

* Esther,' he cried at last, * what would you have me do ? 

* I would have you save Colonel Heyward.' 

A longer silence ensued. James stood before her in an atti- 
tude of deep perplexity, and a look of pain stole over his expres- 
sive features as his glance rested again upon the tearful coun- 
tenance of his betrothed. He seemed irresolute ; and the colour 
deepened upon her cheek, but faded as she saw his lips more 
tightly compressed and the cloud darkened upon his brow, and 
she turned abruptly from him and buried her face in the cushions 
of the couch. "A few minutes elapsed, painful to both of them; 
and then James Grandison approached his betrothed, and draw- 
ing the unresisting hand in his o¥m, said gently and firmly, 

* Esther, it is impossible. Colonel Heyward is in prison 
and about to stand his trial ; and know that his life or death 
depend on the verdict of the court, not on my father's judgment, 
nor on mine.' 

* Is it true,' she said, * that it was you who conducted him 
to prison ?' 

*I did,' replied the young soldier sadly; *and, Esther, it 
iFas &jr &om willingly. X ^eNek icrt\5^ '^Q>QficL «sA ^^ixs^s?^ Via. 
coDurage ; and even weie it not iox t\ia \»Jw«s»t ^\^^\isR^-i^Ta 
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iather evidently regarded him, and in wliicli you have been taught 
^ share, it was a hard, I may say a painful task, to conduct a 
b^ave man to prison and to fetters.' 
' And if painful, why do it V 

* To save him from the insults to which he had perhaps been 
^^posed had that duty devolved upon another; and because, 

"^ther,' he added gravely, * it was my duty to obey.' 

* And you mil not save him V 

* I cannot, Esther.' 

* Then I ask, I command you to tr]/ to do so,' she replied 
' ^-^^^^Cily, and with an assumption of tearful dignity. * I ask you 
^^ 3^our betrothed bride, and you cannot refuse it me.' 

* If you would but ask for possibilities, dear Esther,' he said 
^^^^Ximfully, * I would never rest till I had laid them at your 

^^1; ; but you ask for a life that is made forfeit. Colonel Hey- 
^^-I'd has drawn upon himself the wrath as well as the justice of 
^^mwell ; first by saving his sovereign, and again by the im- 
^^\ident bitterness of his words.' 

*My father is not so hopeless,' said Esther, in the half- 
*^-l«ading tones of a weary child. 

* Your father — does he say so 1 IS'o, dearest, I will not so 
^^ceive you.' 

*Then go,' said Esther, bursting into tears and speaking 

^With uncontrollable excitement, — * go, James, and hear unmoved 

"^lie sentence which will be pronounced against him ; be with him 

"to the last, and then go, if you can,' she added, with a shudder, 

* and tell that poor young widow that the betrothed of one who 

owes her husband li/ey has left him without a struggle to his 

Date.* 

* Esther, these are wild words. What mean you V 

*I mean that when all other help had failed me, he, a 
stranger and a Royalist, yet perilled his life to save the daughter 
of his foe.' 

* Colonel Heyward ! Is it possible ! Esther, what would 
you have me do V 

*I would have you. not despair o£ saving lam*' 

'I will try not, Esther. But my ial^iiei— ' 
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* Must judge for himself, young man,' said J^orreys, "who at 
that moment reentered the room. * The trial will take place at 
once, I presume ] * 

* I believe so.* 

* Then after it is over I will speak with him.' 

* And you will try T said Esther eagerly. She was a vari- 
able being — a very creature of smiles and tears — and hope now 
reigned for the moment in her heart. * You wUl save him ]' 

* Farewell, Esther,' said her betrothed in a low hopeless 
tone j * farewelL And rest assured that if occasion offer I shall 
not hesitate to befriend the preserver of my betrothed.' 

*Do nothing imprudent, James; it would be worse than 
useless,' said j^orreys gravely. And Esther gave a quick half- 
frightened glance, which her betrothed returned with a smile. 

* There is no danger for me, Esther. If there were, I should 
not fear it.' 

* I should fear it for you,' she said wearily. 
Then he left the room. 

* Father,' she added, * he thinks our cause is hopeless.' 

* And I,* replied Norreys, * believe that there is just a hope.' 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

* And never king or conqueror's brow 
Wore higher look than his did now.' L. E. L. 

It was not until some days after the battle of Worcester 
that Charles Heyward succeeded in obtaining permission to visit 
his brother. It was yet early in the morning when, after a sad 
and sleepless night, he directed his steps to the stem old fortress 
where Colonel Heyward was confined. The visit was likely to 
be a mournful one, for his knowledge of Cromwell's character 
told him that Ernest's fate was sealed ; yet not for worlds would 
he have missed the interview. He had yearned after the 
companion of his "bo^liood, ^ik'^Vto^Jtist'te Vi^.^ ^^ Vs^^<i. He 
Aad admired his firm Tmeom^xoxoiam'si, Os^TwiJwa «sA -vsissss^ 
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coinage, not only in the exploits of his earlier youtl:^ bnt in tlie 

canse he had chosen. He felt too, in his innermost heart, that 

£me8t was dying in defence of a good and lawful cause ; and a 

pang shot through his heart as he felt that Ernest, captive and 

condemned, would scorn to change his lot with his. For one only 

conld be right ; which was it ] Many things had shaken the 

confidence of Charles; but his proud heart knew not how to 

submit, even whilst he would no longer blame his brother. The 

small still voice was whispering in that hour, and refused to be 

stifled. * What are you]' said the voice; and Pride answered, 

' I am a major in Cromwell's army, the honoured friend of a 

victorious generaL My name is great among the godly ; I am 

feared by the Malignant and the Philistine.' * Speak plainer.' 

*' -A. rebel against the house of Stuart, the partisan of an usurper, 

"the Mend of regicides.' Such were the thoughts that crowded 

"tlirough the Eoundhead's mind, as he passed through the still 

^Uent streets. It was not the first time he had heard that 

"^oice ; it was not the last time he would refuse to listen to it. 

-C^ike many another, he had felt too plainly that his party had 

S'^ne too far, but he would not retreat. He had been shocked 

the report of the King's capture, and had dreaded a renewal 

the horrors of '49. Had that been so, he would have re- 

^^ounced his cause, gone over to the Royalists, and fought until 

^iliere was no longer a Stuart to uphold. But the rumour had 

^^^roved false, and his newly-awakened loyalty had calmed again. 

^^Jlie sight of his brother had given rise to other feelings — ^feel- 

^^aigs of ardent love and intense sorrow, rendered more bitter by 

"^jhe knowledge that he was powerless to assist him. His 

thoughts wandered back to earlier days. He saw in fancy his 

gentle Eoyalist mother teaching the history of her country to 

the child Ernest, whilst he, her self-willed elder boy, preferred 

to loam though the vaUeys and hills in solitaiy independence. 

He' saw, still later, that mother on her deathbed, and recalled 

her dying prayers that her boys would be leal and true subjects 

to their Eang, and remembered how, in after years, one son, and 

he the youngest, had alone proved faithful to hei teauchin!^, H^ 

recalled the Brst coming ot his cousin AAicQ, ^JiA. >i»CL<^ Yc&asswy^ 
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she had had upon the chanMsier of Ernest^ and then the well- 
remembered day which sent the ffiYoiirite son an exile from his 
fEither's dwelling, and forced their lives farther and farther 
apart, until this honr had brought them again together — the 
one a soldier in a cause his heart approved no longer, the other 
a prisoner about to expiate with death the* crime of having 
served his King. 

The fortress was reached, and the heart of the Boundhead 
sank within him as he ascended the steps and knocked loudly 
at the massive door. A few moments passed. The door opened 
slowly, grating heavily on its hinges, and a soldier appeared, 
saluting Major Heyward with military precision and inquiring 
his commands. 

* I wish to see Colonel Heyward.* 

' I have orders to refuse admittance to the prisoner, without^ 
a special order from the Governor.' 

*Not to an officer of Cromwell's staff, I suppose f 8ai( 
Charles haughtily, producing an order from the General himselfZL 
* Let me pass.' 

The sight of Cromwell's signature decided the matter, anc 
the soldier signed to Major Heyward to follow him. Thei 
taking his lantern, he led the way across the court, and entereczi=i 
the fortress. Charles tried in vain to repress his emotion a— ^-s 
he traversed the long dark passages, and not a word passed oi 
either side until they reached their destination. Then Charlc 
pressed eagerly forward ; his breath came thick and shorty 
heart beat wildly. The heavy bolts were drawn, the key turner 
with a dull grating sound in the rusty lock, the door creaked o*: 
its hinges, and he entered the cell alone. 

Though the sun had risen an hour or two, the cell was 
and gloomy, and it was some seconds before Charles could 
tinguish with any certainty the surrotmding objects. He 
in a long, low, narrow room, with rough stone walls and a tin; 
paned window, letting in the small amount of light and air th^^^ 
humanity intended to be transmitted to the captive, whilst tl:*^^ 
Hl^ with which ttift ceYL \tb« ^«^^^ ^^^^ XstOsj^c^ ^asd \uieve^:v^ 
a thin covering oi etoraw- ^^ \Jaa\Q^ ^w^^,'^'^ ^i^^\30^^ 
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niture of which the. prison boasted, lay Ernest Hey ward, his 
anxious thoughts for a while faded in a deep sleep. His eyes 
were closed ; his hair tossed back from his brow ; his hands, 
which were heavily fettered, were clasped together; and the 
placid smile which played upon his lips and lit up his pale 
features showed that his mind at least was wandering free and 
unfettered in the fair realms of dreamland. Through the barred 
^window above mentioned a sunbeam came stealing, and as its 
ray fell brightly on the noble countenance of the prisoner it 
seemed to the agitated mind of his brother like the pale halo of 
glory round the brow of a martyr. 

But Ernest slept on. His thoughts were with the loved 
ones of his youth, and his mother seemed standing before him. 
He saw her in the mildness of her matron beauty, and her sweet 
words of praise and affection seemed murmuring in his ear. He 
felt that she was separated from him, but it seemed to him that 
the barrier was about to break, and that he would soon be 
folded in her arms — he knew not, he cared not how. He 
dreamt of pride and glory — prophetic visions of his sove- 
reign's triumph; of his fair and gentle Alice; and here his 
brow contracted and the smile faded from his lips, for she was 
not beside him, and a nameless dread filled his heart. But 
again the smile beamed forth, brighter even than before, grow- 
ing indeed into an almost unearthly brightness, as other dreams 
passed before him. And he thought of Kuth too, and his soldier 
friends, and of the brother who, unknown to him, was watching 
there, longing to clasp him to his heart, yet not daring to dis- 
perse that peaceful veil of sleep that was spread between him 
and his sorrows. 

Eor a few moments Major Heyward stood there beside the 
coucJl He bent sadly over his brother, and caught the sound 
^-or at least it seemed so — of his mother's name. With a heavy 
sigh he turned away, and thought how her heart would have 
mourned even whilst she gloried over her brave boy's early 
£at&. 

^ And. weli mi^i she mourn,' he muUet^ , ' «»\i^\a\jL^^ ^wss. 
Ma home and Mends to die a death, like ttoa ^\.\1^<^ ^«xS^ ^'i^ 
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of two-and-twenty. And yet she might have gloried also for 
his heroism, his devotion to the cause she loved.' 

Thought travels fast, and in far less time than has been 
taken to describe it the clash of the heavy chain and the draw- 
ing of the bolts gave evidence of the gaoler's departure ; and, 
startled by the sound, Ernest sprang to his feet, and was clasped 
immediately in his brother's arms. 

For the first moment neither spoke, but each gazed eamestlj 
upon the other's face. Ernest was paler than of wont ; care 
and hardship and suffering had left their traces upon him. The 
deep dark eye wore a shade of sadness ; but it was a passing 
one, and it changed to a look of such earnest hopefulness, such 
bright enthusiasm, that Charles beheld him with surprise. 

Ernest was the first to speak, and his brother almost shud- 
dered as the tones so much loved, so well remembered, fell now 
upon his ear in the silence of a prison. 

* My dear Charles — my dear brother ! I had not looked for 
this. I had feared to descend into the grave without once 
again beholding thee ; but Heaven hath decreed otherwise, and 
from my heart I give thanks that we have met. And yet, my 
brother, what a meeting ! After so long and cruel a sepaiatioii, 
we meet on the very borders of another world, to take a last 
embrace, to bid a last farewell, till sorrow gives place to joyj 
time to eternity.' 

* Descend into the grave.' Yes, Charles felt that it migW 
be so. It was not a time for mercy. Cromwell had sho^ 
them that, not once, but often ; and even the name of Fairfax 
was not without its stain. The memory of Lisle and Lucas had 
not yet died out of the land, though not as yet traced in indelible 
characters on the marble pavement of Colchester Church. The 
fate of Sir Francis Spottiswood had shown them that youth vas 
no excuse in the eyes of the present rulers ; the fate of Mon- 
trose, of Hamilton, and of Capel had proved to the world that 
neither affection nor influence had power to save ; and thus 
Charles felt, and with bitter anguish, that it was his cause, his 

jfiiend, that would coiideTaxi\i\a\s^^^^» 

* Ernest,' he cried, ^i\.et «. i«^ ^w^\l^^^«»r^\*^v®. 
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them, and pride and bitterness and affection struggled together 
in his heart, ' forgive me, for it is my cause that brought thee 
to this.' 

' Foigive f replied Ernest, as though he scarcely understood. 
'I have already forgiven the men who will bring me to my 
doom; but thou — ^thou, my brother, for what must I forgive 
theel ^ay, thou hast judged me harshly, I doubt not,' he 
said, with a smile, as his brother interposed a word of grief and 
iHttemess at the memory of the past ; ^ but it were strange in- 
deed hadst thou done otherwise. And for thine anger, hath it 
caused me pain, how much more gladness hath thine affection 
bought me. Kor was thine anger even without some founda- 
tion. Yes, my brother,' he added, and his voice, before agitated, 
seemed suddenly imbued with a deep unearthly calm, ' I see now 
how much there was to excuse in thee, and on my part how 
much to be pardoned. When the last hour of life is at hand, 
then do the faults and follies of our lives rise up before us, and 
Tre see not as before we saw. I have been careless and imheed- 
ing, and have angered where I might have softened, and I knew it 
iiot till now ; but now I do know it, and I would ask thee rather 
"to forgive me, that in my last hour I may be at peace with all.' 
Charles listened in silence, and a great tide of grief swept 
ever him, till he turned away his head, as though unworthy to 
meet the strange deep tenderness of his brother's glance. Yet 
not as his brother only did he then admire, then honour him ; 
it was rather as the youthful hero, the fettered captive, the 
martyr to a noble cause. It was the heroic fulfilment of duty 
that he honoured ; and honoured, moreover, in one whose fra- 
gility of person and delicate beauty he had been wont to scorn, 
but whom henceforward he would judge more truly, for that 
slight form enshrined a mighty soul, and the glad-hearted boy 
was a martyr and a patriot. 

* My brother, canst thou speak of thy approaching fate, and 
yet apeak calmly? Even now I will hope, for thy cause is 
good ; and Heaven will protect thee.* 

* Mj c&uae la indeed good,' exclaimed "Ema^^. \ ^ ^JN^iW^'gsi'^ 
Jie added, with a sad smile, * I had not tliowi^^. \.o\\R»x"^^^'^ 
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thy lips. But believe me, were it not for thy sake, my beloved 
wife, and the few friends that are left me, and that the King 
can ill afford the loss of even one loyal heart, I should rejoice, 
not grieve, to die. I have risked my life on the battle-field, 
and shall I mourn to lose it now^ when the life of my sovereign 
has been granted me in exchange ?* 

Charles sighed deeply. 

* I cannot understand thee :' he said presently ; * but how 
and in what manner didst thou then save thy King f 

'I thought thou hadst known it, or I had been silent,' 

answered Ernest ; * but I will tell thee, lest some day Alice 

would leam it of thee.' He drew his brother to the couch where 

he had been lying, and seated himself beside him. Then he 

resumed : * I was with my Sovereign in the battle ; and when 

the troops gave way around us, and Wogan and Lord Cleveland 

covered the King's retreat, I still kept close beside him. Our 

horses were strong and fleet, and soon bore us not only from 

our pursuers, but from the straggling adherents of our own 

party, and Leslie's scattered troops. As we passed through 

Fairleigh, however, we came on a small party of Levellers, 

who had dismounted at the inn. Too late to turn, we dashed 

past them, and were already some distance in advance before 

our foes had recovered from their surprise. For some little 

time we rode for our lives, but our horses' speed was flagging. 

Our pursuers gained upon us, when a sudden turn favoured us ; 

and the road at the same time branching into two, we attempted 

to baffle them ; and instead of riding direct to the next town, 

sought shelter at the hands of my sister. What follows 

recalls such agonising emotions that I will pass hastily over 

it. After a brief interview with my cherished wife, my dear 

sister^^^ we entered the secret passage ; the King, at my request, 

proceeding to the farther extremity, whence he was to make 

his escape at my signal, without waiting for me to join him. 

My first intention had been to follow him immediately, but later 

circumstances decided mft oUvftiwise. There was no means of 

iaatening the door from \iVi^ o\x\.^\^^\ «xi^\l^ ^<^^KNi\:ckRfe\ Njca^j;, 

ahould the soldiers once^^^^^wx^^^'^"^^^^*^'^^^"^^^''^^ 
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would force their way through, unless their end should be 
alieady, in appearance, attained. There might also be difficulty 
in escaping unseen through the grounds while the soldiers were 
still in the neighbourhood. I therefore judged it better that his 
Majesty should conceal himself at once in the thick brushwood 
that hid the entrance, instead of attempting farther flight. 
Alice and Euth were instructed in case of the worst to provide 
for his ultimate security. And blame not Euth, my brother ; 
for, stanch and faithful as thou art to thine adopted cause, thou 
wouldst have done the same rather than that a second regicide 
should have been perpetrated. Yes, I thought so,' he added, as 
he caught his brother^s smothered assent. ^ But now let me 
continue ; for thy visit must be brie^ and I have many things 
to say to thee. I remained myself at the secret panel until the 
warning was given by Alice that it was discovered. Hastily 
extinguishing my light (the signal for the King to escape), I 
rushed down the passage, but not before the hasty opening and 
closing of the outer door had assured me that my warning had 
been taken. The next instant came the crash of the panelling 
and the rush of the soldiers into the passage. The darkness 
and the sudden turnings baffled them for a moment, and my 
knowledge of the place was an immense gain. I might still 
have saved myself, perchance ; and for an instant the thought 
that I could do so sent a thrill of hopefulness to my heart ; the 
thought of the friends I was leaving, of my noble Alice, and 
the agony of grief and sorrow my fate must bring upon her, the 
fear that her heroism would desert her, and my sacrifice be a 
useless one, passed vividly before me, but faded away, and in 
one second more my final resolve was taken. Soon enough I 
had reason to rejoice at it. The King's cloak had fallen on the 
ground, and the soldiers, stumbling upon it in the darkness, 
uttered a shout of triumph at this conclusive proof of the pre- 
sence of their prey. Had I too fled, we must then both undoubtedly 
have been taken. As it was, finding me there alone, they would 
doubtless conclude that my companion had taken the other 
road. While I congratulated myself on my scheme one of 
the men struck a light, and I was at once discovered. It mat- 
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tered little ; one moment, sooner or later, this must hare been 
my fftte. I had resolved to sell my life dearly, to lose it lather 
on their swords' point than on the scaffold, to which I doubted 
not my capture would conduct me ; but it was to be otherwise ; 
and I left my father's house, bound indeed as a captive, but 
living, and indeed unhurt. This was how it happened : I had 
placed myself at the end of the passage, with my back against 
the door, which in the brief moment that was left me I had 
locked, at the same time securing the key. Of the struggle 
that followed I can tell you little. Once — it was when the 
clashing of our swords was loudest — the handle of the door was 
turned suddenly; from the outside J knew, but the soldiers, if 
they heard aught, deemed but that I had touched it in the 
struggle. The door was fastened well and securely, but the 
King knew not this ; and hearing the sound of the strife, his 
soul doubtless revolted against thus leaving me to my fete, 
even though on my knees I had prayed him to do so. Fearing 
lest he should repeat the effort, to his own destruction, I threw 
down my arms and surrendered at discretion, and in his name. 
" Would you become a second time the slayers of your Kingf* 
I said ; and then fierce words passed to and fro among them, and 
some would fain have slain me where I stood ; more were for 
the glory of capture ; but, as I had hoped and trusted, none sought 
farther for their prey. And then they laid hands upon me and 
bound me, and led me back through the dim dark passage into 
the very presence of my wife and Ruth. What passed further 
I cannot now speak of. Some day, when I am gone from you — 
some day, when the wound is healed, the sorrow passed away 
— Ruth may tell it thee.' 

Charles had remained speechless with emotion and interest 
and surprise; but he now grasped his brother's hand, and 
pressed it convulsively to his heart. 

* My gallant Ernest,' he said, * truly thou hast done nobly 
in the cause thou hast chosen. And 0, woe is me, the guerdon 
is denied thee. Yet tliia m-ac^V ^\, \<^"a&t m-a.-^ comfort thee : thy 
sacrifice hath not been, ia Nam. — ^ik^ ^\.M«:^S&*YQ.^"?&a\r5^ 

''For that thank HeovwiX ^^^?t «»^ temOq. ^\is^ ^S^^^^«^ 
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from the stem treatment of my gaolers, from their gloomy conn- 
tenances, nay, from their very silence when I questioned them. 
Had it been otherwise^ the tidings would have reached me all 
the sooner, that they would gloat over the suffering they caused. 
Nay, I should not have said that, Charles ; and Heaven knows 
that in my heart I forgive them truly.' 

There was a brief pause, and then Ernest again spoke. 

' Charles, knowest thou how it fareth with my other friends V 

The answer was sad and reluctant. 

*But badly, Emesf. Leslie, Middleton, and Massey are 
prisoners. They have been sent to the Tower. Lord Derby 
has been taken near Chester, tried by court-martial, and executed. 
Hamilton was also condemned, but died of the wound received 
a few hours previously in the battle.' 

* This is indeed melancholy news,* said Ernest ; * but we 
xnay meet the sooner.' 

Charles could not answer, and it was again Ernest who broke 
i;he silence. 

* And Alice, my brave Alice, must bear up for my sake ; and 
when I am gone thou shalt tell her this — that I mourned but 
for her ; that I died blessing and thanking her for her devotion 
to my cause, and I felt more deeply than I could express the de- 
voted unselfish love which led her to carry out, so bravely, 
my last and dearest wishes.' 

'^ I will tell her all, my brother,' cried Charles passionately. 
* I will be true to her and to you until the last moment of my life.' 
Ernest thanked him warmly, gratefully, and then resumed : 

* Seek Lord Hertford for me, if indeed he be alive and free, 
and tell him that to the last his name was remembered with 
gratitude and affection by tte soldier he has so long heMended ; 
that neither in prison nor on the scaffold was he forgotten. 
Bid Edward Leighton comfort my gentle Alice ; and if, as may 
one day be, he chooses as a bride our sister Kuth' (Charles 
started, but refrained from comment), * tell him that I have 
wished and have hoped for it, and that in this hour my blessing 
wa3 upon them.' And then other mesaagea'wet^ ^^liXi^^^^^^^^'st 

promises received, and so the time paBsed. on. 
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^ We have little time left, Charles/ said Ernest presently ; 
' thy visit hath been longer than I had dared to hope ; it is now 
drawing to a close, and I too must shortly be summoned hence. 
Bid me farewell, my brother ; for to-morrow perhaps — ^ 

He had no need to finish. Charles understood him but too 
well, and a thrill of horror passed through him as he replied, 

' So soon ! no, it cannot be so soon ; tell me that I have 
heard thee wrong.* 

* It is true, Charles. Thou knowest the judges before whom 
I must to-day appear, and the part I have taken in the war. In 
a few short hours my fate will be announced to me, and once 
spoken the end cannot be far distant.' 

' But the sentence is not passed. There is yet hope.* 

* There is no hope, my brother,* said Ernest impressively; 
* and why should I shrink or waver 1 There is glory in such a 
death, and I do not fear it.' 

' You are so young to die, so very young,' said Charles 
hoarsely. 

* Yes, I am young in years, Charles ; and yet I have in some 
ways lived years where others have counted only months or 
weeks, and this is a fitting ending. A few short hours and I 
must die I I feel it, know it ; for my mother has been with me 
in my dreams, and my destiny has been foretold to me.* 

* Our mother !' cried Charles, amazed. 

* Yes,' replied the EoyaUst ; * I have had a strange dream. 
At home, my brother, in the dear scenes that I have left for 
ever, I should have held it a warning ; to-day I regard it as a 
prophecy ; for my mother bent above me and wept over me and 
blessed me, and I strove to clasp her in my arms, but she smiled 
and whispered, " In a short time — not yet !" Charles, such 
a glory was round her pale face, and the sound of her voice was 
so solemn and so sweet that I longed to be with her, and at rest. 
But, hark ! The gaoler approaches. We must part. Farewell, 
my brother ! My poor, poor Alice !* 

A look of pain ciosaed hia features ; and as Charles pressed 
him convulsively to bAs la^ot^, \i^ «aA.\, 

' I could have wished \*o g^^^ h^T ^^<^ ^\^\» ^\x5a»RRk^ 
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*I will bring her. I can — ^I will !* 

'They will not allow you,' answered Ernest, looking up, 
however, with a bright expression of hope upon his face. 

* They shall allow it ! I will see the Governor myself. If 
his heart is not of steel, he will grant me this one request.' 

Then the gaoler entered, and, after speaking a few words in 
an undertone to the prisoner, looked at Charles, who understood 
irim, and prepared to go. 

* Farewell, my brother,' said Ernest. * I go before the judge, 
*o hear my sentence ; but the hope thou hast placed before me 
'^^ at least brighten the remaining moments of my life ; and 
^my Alice cannot now behold me, we shall some day meet in 
heaven. In a short time — not yet !' 



CHAPTER XXX. 

* Thou'rt brave and faithful ; so my heart still deems thee, 
Though, by hard fate, compell'd to be thy foe.' 

Johanna Baillie. 

Will you follow me, kind reader, to the judgment-hall ] It 
^® a dark, gloomy, spacious chamber, in the centre of the fortress ; 
^d it bears a record of many crimes, and many errors, and judg- 
ments, right and wrong, passed on the old and young, the rich 
^^d poor, the innocent and the guilty. It is crowded now to 
^^8 full extent ; for the case is one of unusual interest. There 
^te fierce Eoundhead soldiers, with hearts as hard as are their 
i^oii skull-caps j there are stern grave men, who come not through 
lixterest but through duty, to judge and, it maybe, to condemn ; 
there are idle spectators, and open foes, and secret partisans per- 
chance ; and all alike gaze eagerly, in anger or in astonishment 
Or in admiration, upon the brave young hero who has castaway 
his life for the sake of Charles Stuart. His person is already 
familiar to many of them ; his name is renowned among them 
from the prowess of many a battle-field. It \s tvo\. ^"s*^ ^Nsasi'^'t 
that he stands there; and yet, i£ thexe aie ^OTiiftX.o^V^l^*^^'^ 
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are more to blame, and few indeed to appreciate, as lie deserves, 
either the loyalty or the enthusiasm that has to-daj arraigned 
him at the bar of their so-called justice. The judge had already , 
weighed and pondered upon his case ; the verdict *• guilty* had 
already been pronounced, when, in the momentary silence that 
ensued, Charles Heyward entered the hall, his pained glance 
gathering in a moment the whole bearings of the scene, resting 
at last in troubled anxious yearning upon his brother's fiEU^. 
The upper end of the hall was occupied by the Governor and his 
suite and a few of the higher officers of the Eoundhead army ; 
the jury were not ixL removed, and right in front of them 
stood Ernest Heyward. His brow was calm, his voice and 
manner dauntless as ever ; his face had not paled, his courage 
had remained unshaken during the whole of that long trial ; he 
had listened with a smile to the arraignment against him, with 
a dignity as unchanging, a spirit as unbending, as that of his 
royal but ill-fated master not two years before. A fervent 
follower in the footsteps of Montrose, he had proved himself 
not unworthy of such a friend. Undaunted still, he had listened 
to the verdict, and heard unmoved the muttered satisfeuition 
of the fierce Puritans around him. Perhaps he was even glad, 
for the moment, that the painful suspense was over, the harassing 
cross-examination concluded, the result definitely decided ; that 
he had no longer to fence and combat the questions and insinua- 
tions of his enemies, from whose malice the least slip or admis- 
sion might be wrested, not to his destruction alone, but to that 
of his fiiends. I^ow the strain was over, and he had only to 
submit to what would follow. He was not kept waiting. The 
Governor turned towards him ; and then, for the first time, 
Ernest started visibly j for the words reached his ear with an 
intonation that suddenly seemed overpoweringly familiar to him. 
Perhaps he had been too much absorbed in the intricacies of his 
defence to have noticed this before ; perhaps the words previously 
spoken had been drowned to him by the stir and confusion that 
prevailed in the court ; or perhaps it was only the painfulness 
oi their allotted task tlaa.\. \i».^ w«iksaa^\s\.SJMsas.^Q, efccange 
earnestness that thrilled V^koxx^^j^^^^^^'^^^ ^^i. s^^^ ^\^s^^ 
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years. He raised his eyes and glanced searchingly on the officer 
T>e£ore him. There was nothing in the grave compassionate 
face that continued the train of associations into which he had 
&llen; but somehow, as he gazed, an inexplicable feeling of 
respect came over him, and he felt drawn strangely towards him 
—towards him who was the arbiter of his fate. He marked the 
glance of pity and regret, he felt the reluctance with which the 
liarsh sentence would be passed upon him, and he knew that 
the heart of the man was triumphing over the sternness of the 
jvdge; that the Boundhead soldier could feel sympathy even 
for his foe ; and that Sir John Grandison yearned compassion- 
ately towards his captive. And meanwhile the grave kind 
tones fell earnestly upon the silence, asking what he could 
})refer wherefore judgment should not be pronounced against 
Hm. 

Then Colonel Heyward stepped forward, and the silence 
deepened throughout the court. Had he been a stranger even 
— as we have said, he was not — ^his gallant conduct, his extreme 
youth, his noble but pensive countenance, would have excited 
interest; while the gracefolness of his person, the richness of his 
Soyalist attire distinguished him advantageously from the 
stalwart and gloomy Puritans among whom he stood. The 
cause that brought him there made that interest deeper, even 
while it softened not the hearts of his accusers. Charles had 
drawn out of sight, lest his brother's glance might fall upon him, 
and one or both be unnerved. It was not necessary. Ernest's 
gase, calm and steady, was directed only towards the men who 
had condemned him, and who confronted him yet stem and 
pitiless, with but one exception — Sir John Grandison. Pity 
and interest are in every feature of Ms speaking face ; for, 
rigid and uncompromising as he is, and will be, in the fulfilment 
of his duty, his heart yearns with a strange unwonted yearning 
to the unfortunate young man whose sentence he is about to 
pronounce. He leans forward, as though he would not lose 
a word, an accent, of tho^e which now fall so firmly from 
Ernest's lips, whimag, by their expTesaive eaEii<^«toa«&^tlA«^\sir 
patbyfoT which his heart is too piouito wSbl. "Ba XisSwsoa \ft 
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each word, he marks the flashing eye, the flush of enthusiasm 
that deepens upon the prisoner's cheek, hut he catches no appeal 
to the sympathies of his hearers, no extenuation of what they 
call his crime, no wavering in his ardent loyalty. Ernest scorns . 
to sue for mercy ; and pardon — ^what hath Cromwell to for- ^ 
give ? Justice, not mercy, he would look for at their hands ;^ 
and they will mete it to him according to their usurping code^ ^ 
as they meted it out to Charles Stuart, and later to Hamiltoi 
and Montrose. 

* Grentlemen,* said Ernest proudly, *as a Koyalist and t 

Catholic I owe no allegiance to your laws or to your opinio] 

I am no traitor, for I have followed the hanner of my right fig — ii 

sovereign, King Charles ; and to him I am still faithfuL TTil /f 

I revolted against him, had I fought against the crown, had I 

given to the Parliament the duty I owed to the Throne, had I 

chosen another in the place of him whom Heaven has a] 

pointed to rule this realm, or joined with heart or voice in tl 

regicide of *49, — ^then indeed might this sentence have 

pronounced against me, for I should have heen a traitor to 

King. Had I risen against King Charles, had I placed myse^I^^ 

heside a rebel and an usurper, as the so-called defender of tb^*^^ 

nation's rights, the supporter of an unjust cause — a cause whic 

violates the laws alike of God and man, — then indeed, if 

fully, knowingly, I had gone astray, I should have merited coi 

denmation ; and even, if men's voices were silent, would Heave^::^^ 

and my own conscience have condemned me ! But I have no^^^^ 

done so. I have fought in the cause of my King, as your 

cestors and mine have done before me. And the cause that 

sacred then is sacred now, is ever sacred — the power delegatec^^" 

to man by God. Yea, though the usurper may break the ace] 

tre and hurl the crown into the dust, the hand that held thi 

sceptre, the head that wore the crown, are still the same ; anc 

the person of the King, though an exile or a captive, is still — ^ 

sacred. It is not easy to restore the sceptre ; it is not easy tc^^ 

raise the crown, when those who would degrade it are poweafuH^-— ^ 

and strong ; but it is eas^ «aA\\» xs ^w-Wia \i5k ^ lo^al heart tc:::^^^ 

follow the f ortunea oi \iia ^isSLe^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^-^os^st ^ ^>ft.\c==^ 
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his cause. And, gentleineiiy that cause shall still triumph, 
though not as yet. When errors have heen expiated hy suffer- 
ing; when the usurper shall have proved himself a tyrant; 
'when England, groaning under her oppression, shall sigh for 
lier rightful sovereign, — then will our cause triumph, and then 
'will King Charles the Second ascend the throne of his ances- 
"tors. You ask me wherefore the judgment should not he passed 
Tipon me. Because, as I have said hefore, I am no traitor. I 
am your prisoner, hut I owe no allegiance to your laws ; hut 
neither do I ask for mercy at your hands. I am ready to seal 
my loyalty with my hlood and hy my death. I am young, hut 
that does not make me less devoted to my cause, or less opposed 
to yours. I am hut (me, amongst many ; hut my arm is as strong, 
my loyalty as firm, as those whom you have condemned hefore 
me. I ask>|ustice, and justice only. It is not for a Eoyalist 
soldier to hlench from the penalty of having served his King. 
I fear not death ; hut I will die as I have lived, a Catholic and 
a Eoyalist — a true suhject of his Majesty King Charles, whose 
true and lawful sway I have upheld : and helieving this, and 
acting upon this helief, in the presence of Heaven and of my 
ow^ conscience, I am no traitor P 

The last echoes of his voice faded away, and there was again 

ailence — deeper, more intense, more awful than hefore — felling 

like a chill upon each heart, for they knew what it preceded. 

Ihe face of the Governor was a shade paler ; there was a kind 

of agitation in his voice, almost unknown in one so stem and 

dignified ; and twice he strove to speak, and twice he rose from 

Ids seat, and prepared to read the awful sentence of death, too 

often listened to in those warlike times. 

Once, hut it was once only, for an instant he thought of 
proposing conditions to the man hefore him ; one last chance of 
life to one so young and heroic. But one glance at the calm 
earnest hrow, the erect though fragile form, the grave unmoved 
expression — the echoes of his last words ringing upon the air — 
and he knew that his loyalty at least would he unshaken to the 
last 

The sentence of death was spoken *, \>\3l\. tvo^i ^ ^w^^\!»3^ 
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passed over the countenaiice of Ernest, far less agitated, fai less 
moved than the judge who had pronounced his doom. A con- 
fused murmur of voices had taken the place of the unbioken 
silence ; murmurs of pity, of triumph, of party spirit ; tut one 
amid their number seemed struck dumb with horror, and his 
face blanched with anguish was turned towards the prisoner. 
It was Charles Hey ward. Not being able to obtain an inter- 
view with the Governor, Sir John being already in the court, 
Major Heyward. had, as we have seen, followed him thither, 
and, himself half-concealed behind his comrades, had lent his 
undivided attention to his brother. He lost no word that fell 
from his lips, no glance of his eye, no lofty expression of en- 
thusiasm that passed over his speaking face. During the read- 
ing of the sentence he had still watched him, and read in his 
half-sad half-scornful smile, in his whole attitude and beaiing, 
the unshaken courage of his heart. But when the Goyemoi 
ceased to speak, the agitation, the emotion, that Ernest scorned 
to show appeared but too plainly on the features of his brother. 
He waited until the prisoner was led away, calm, fearless, in- 
trepid as before, and then forcing his way through the dispers- 
ing crowd, and sending his name and credentials to the Governor, 
requested an immediate interview ; and then traversing mutely 
the gloomy corridors, nor paused nor loitered until he gained 
the reception-room, and overpowered by emotion and sorrow 
sank into a chair and buried his face in his hands. 

For some minutes he temained thus. They seemed ages to 
him. Twice he started to his feet, resolved to go at once for 
Alice, and trust to the humanity of the Governor to admit her. 
But a brief reflection decided him, and he silently resumed his 
seat, and giving himself up to the bitterness of the hour heard 
not the approaching footsteps nor the opening door, until a 
hand was laid on his arm and a voice close at his side said cou^ 
teously, * I fear that you have been waiting some time, Mfi^or 
Heyward.' 

Charles started violently, but, recovering himself, rose from 
hia seat and gazed eaxnfta^^ ^\i ^'^ C^ccs^^TMst.^ ^the court he 
had scarcely noticed iBm. 
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He was a strong powerfally-bailt man, of about fifty, his 
liair slightly sprinkled with gray, and a look of indescribable 
pity in his eyes, called forth most probably by the haggard look 
and evident agitation of his visitor. 

' Sir John Grandison f asked Charles at last. 

'At your service, Major Heyward. I was told that you 
Would speak with me.' 

'I wish. Sir John,' answered Charles, his voice quivering 
"With emotion, ' to 'speak to you on behalf of my brother, the 
Royalist Colonel Heyward.' 

A look of deep pain crossed the Governor's features. 

' I fear,' he said, ' it is beyond my power to assist you.* 

* I ask not his life, sir,' said Charles huskily, and stretching 
out his hand as though to detain him. ' Alas, it were vain 
tk) ask fhjat of you. There is but one who could avert his fate, 
and his voice is silent, his heart is of iron ; and so he, my bro- 
tiher, young, noble, brave, must die^ — and die,' he added, his 
^oice choking with emotion, ' because conscience was more pre- 
cious to him than — ' 

'Hush, hush !* answered Sir John kindly, for his heart felt 
deeply for them both. ' You forget to whom you speak, and to 
another than myself your words would, I think, beHe the garb 
you wear. But what, then, can I do for you ?' 

'Ton can let him see his wife. Kay, it is but a small 
boon, and it is in your power to grant. 0, in mercy refuse me 
not/ he added, unable to define the expression of the Governor's 
face. ' She is so young, so devoted. Do not deny her this last 
sad request.' 

' I will not— I cannot,' thought Sir John ; but aloud he 
said, ^She is young, thou sayest. Thinkest thou she can bear 
to see him thus V 

' Better than to let him die uncomforted — ^better than to 
live without the memory of his farewell. She is young indeed, 
but she is strong of heart. She is but a child in years, but old 
in all that can adorn a woman, ardent and devoted. Her heart 
will break Mdhe does not see him.' 

'Then she shall see him,' said Sir JoVni ^ix^iSii* '•^^^^ 
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thftnk me not ; it is but litUe I have done £or yon, and even 
this may bring me into disgrace. But I too have known sor- 
row, and the recital of yonr woes hath touched a tender choid. { 
Alas, I too had a sister, young, frail, and beautifiil as yours 
can be. I had loved her as the only treasore of my heart, but 
it pleased Heaven to take her firom me. She married an nltra- 
Boyalist, Sir Edward Leighton, and went over to lus cause—to 
his faith. We parted in sorrow, not in anger ; but when agaiii 
I sought my home, both were gone — ^Alice and Edward. This 
is why I look kindly on a Boyalist who, like your ill-&ted 
brother, is true to his- adopted cause. See,' he continued, 
pointing to a portrait that hung above the chimneypiece, Hhat 
is all that remains to me of Mice LdghtonJ 

Charles had tried to speak, but in vain, during Sir John's 
speech, but he now cast his eyes upon the picture. Ah, one 
glance was sufficient. He knew well the sweet and gracious 
woman whom he had known in childhood. He knew well the 
lovely face that was remirrored in his fair young sister ; and, 
staggering to a seat, he remained silent, faint and giddy "with 
surprise and agitation. 

The Governor stepped hastily forward, as if to support him. 

' Forgive me,* he said, as his guest sank into a chair, 'that 
I have detained you with the mention of my private sorrows, 
knowing as I did how far, far greater were your own. Believe 
me, I had not done so, did not your mention of your fair young 
sister recall my beloved Alice so vividly to my mind as to 
banish for the moment all graver considerations.' 

The apology fell on unheeding ears, but the name of Alice 
startled Charles again into consciousness. Eising from his seat, 
and grasping the hand of the Governor, he exclaimed, in a voice 
broken with mingled feelings, 

* Sir John, your niece, Alice Leighton, is the wife of my 
brother.' 

* The wife of your brother ? heavens ! can this be pos- 
sible V 

The words camemQa.a^oas^iiQ»Tti^\i50as5!%txambUnglip6; 
and then, with a quick aeaTCiloia^ ^^Ma,\^^l^^sN&\»^<Jt«:gssi'^^«. 
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iumgh he would read his very soul, and dare him to prove 
'hat he had said. Bat there was only troth, sad, mournfal, 
at indisputable in the face before him ; and, as the brief expla- 
ation followed, he sat down to the table like a man in a dream, 
ad, while his hand shook and his frame quivered with sup- 
ressed feeling, wrote a few lines and gave them to Charles. 

'This will insure your admittance,' he said in a strange 
nnatural tone of voice. ' Till then, farewell i' 

He went with him to the door, wrung his hand in silence, 
nd returned hastily to the privacy of his own apartment, there 
o reflect on the strange sorrow-fraught tidings, and to gather 
trength and firmness for the fulfilment of his duties. 

* Strange !' he cried at last, as he raised his bowed head, and 
ooked once again upon his sister's portrait. ' Strange and most 
'lael coincidence ! For, alas, to aid him is beyond my power. 
3 Heaven, thy ways are unsearchable, but ever just ! Had I 
lot parted in anger, this trouble perhaps had never been. And 
low to see him cZie, my kinsman, my nephew, the husband of 
ny sister's orphan ! To see him in prison, and not release him ; 
m the scaffold, and not save him ! He, towards whom, when a 
(tranger, a captive, he was brought before me, my heart yearned 
?ith respect and admiration. And he is in my hands, his fate 
■ests with me. My voice has pronounced his doom, my hand 
las sealed his fate ! And I — I am his kinsman ! I should 
lave protected — saved him, and yet I am his gaoler and his 
udge ! 0, would that anything had been save this. My poor 
ittle sister ! It is well.^she.has gone from us. How would she 
lave borne that he should die, and that I should have condemned 
dm 1 And thou too, my poor child, my unknown but already 
fell-loved niece, how wilt thou regard the executioner of thy 
Lusband? Alice, my poor little one, my heart aches for 
hee ! Yet even thy load of sorrow will not be as mine. The 
ove I bore thy mother has descended in this hour to thee, and 
'. have condemned thy husband 1 The happiness of her child 
s dearer to me than my own, and I shall have blighted it for 
iver I' 
80 spoke Sir John Grandison; ao apoV^ ^Ai<^ ^NftTDLxraRWi^- 
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promising soldier, the inflexible judge, the man whom none 
had ever seen to flinch from the performance of his duty ; nor 
would he flinch even now. His heart was torn indeed, but his 
will was Arm; he would remain faithful to his post, though 
the fulfilment of his task and the joy of his life should come 
to an end together. But the struggle that ensued was severe. 
The storm passed. The victory was gained, and cold, stern, 
and passionless. Sir John left his chamber and proceeded to his 
wife*s apartments. He had not before sought her, for he dreadeikk. 
her woman's weakness and its effect upon his unsettled mind 
but now the die was cast, he craved, and not vainly, her couns( 
and her consolation. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

* She is not fair, yet pleases well 
The eye in which no others dwell.' 

Coventry Patmore. 

In a quiet little parlour in a low ivy-covered cottage at Fair- 
leigh a sedate-looking little Puritan woman was sitting, rocking 
a cradle to and fro with her foot, and chanting in a slow mono- 
tonous voice one of the psalms of which her party were so fond. 
She was much older, much graver, much less interesting than 
our fair Puritan acquaintance, Ruth Heyward. Her dress was 
of a yet plainer material and more formal style, and her face 
was of a severer cast than Ruth's. Cicely Grottenberg had 
counted more than forty summers, but her placid countenance 
would long defy the ravages of time, and she had few cares to 
leave their traces on her features. She was devoted to her hus- 
band's cause, but her heart was of a softer and gentler mould 
than his. After the private midnight marriage of Alice and 
Ernest, the indignant Roundhead had, as we have seen, de- 
parted in anger from the mansion of his patron, denouncing it 
in the bitterest terms as a lefu^e of Malignants, and prophesy- 
ing the evils that tivo\M e^^eiiXKMjiS^i ^j^J^^^ X^^^atime 
passed his feelings gre^ moi^ ^o^tl^^,t^s>N» ^^^XK^R^s^ss^^^^sfeis. 
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Heyward, but also to the noble-minded Ernest and the frail 
beautiful AUce, whose wming manner and kindly heart, 
though he had so bitterly inveighed against them in the hour 
of his wrath, had in softer moments been more truly estimated. 
He had often since paid a visit to Edgeleigh, and had only left 
it a few minutes before the memorable events recorded in a pre- 
vious chapter — we mean the capture of Ernest Hjyward and 
t^he escape of King Charles. 

Some days had passed away since then, but Gottenberg 
lived secluded, and news in those days travelled but slowly. 
IHe had often spoken to his wife of the family at Edgeleigh, 
smd she knew and loved the gentle Mistress Euth. Of Alice 
she had seen less, and yet the woman's heart of Cicely Gotten- 
Tjerg yearned towards the beautiful but desolate bride, and shed 
t»ars of sympathy over her sorrows. True she was of different 
:iank and opposite cause, different in person and in fate, differ- 
ent too in creed and in character ; but there was one link be- 
tween them — ^rich and poor, high and low, sorrowing and peace- 
ful, were, and must be, linked together in at least one bond of 
sympathy — the sympathy of one true woman with another. 

And now Cicely Gottenberg sat by the calm fireside, and 
turned the busy wheel and rocked the cradle at her side, and 
chanted her accustomed psalm, and thought her accustomed 
thoughts until the door opened, and her husband entered. 

The lines in his face were deeper, his form more bent, his 
hair whiter, and his gait more tottering than when we first saw 
him ; but his eye was stem and cold as ever, and gleamed from 
beneath his silver lash with the same firm untiring zeal. He 
looked neither to the right nor the left, but drew his chair to 
the hearth, took down the huge family Bible from its accus- 
tomied shelf, turned over the well-fingered pages, and prepared 
and selected the texts for the morrow's discourse, and all the 
while the soft voice of his wife chanted the psalm and her busy 
hands continued her spinning. 

* Cease thy song for awhile. Cicely,* said the Roundhead at 
len^h, 'and tslisq up ^h"^ heart in tlianka^Nm^, iQt\r3 ^^^s^s^sb^ 
victory bath Heaven rewarded tlie RigTiWiMLa J 
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Cicely Gottenberg was a quick-witted but not a curious 
woman. She had seen from the moment of her husband's en- 
trance that some great eyent had occurred, but the idea of ask — 
ing a question or intruding herself upon his meditations ha(3l 
never for a moment entered her thoughts. She was perfectl; 
aware that he would of his own accord open his mind to her, 
so inclined, and she therefore awaited his pleasure with h 
usual patient indifference, and, when he spoke, answered wii 
out expressing either surprise or gratification. 

' Then there has been a great battle, my husband? YerLL-^ 
I giye thanks to Grod for the glory of our cause, albeit my he^.:vt 
sigheth for the sufferings of the vanquished.' 

' Thou shouldst not show pity for the Malignants, Ciceljr; 
rather shouldst thou rejoice in their defeat.' 

' I give thanks for the good that it hath pleased the 'Lord 
to bestow upon us, my husband ; but a good heart rejoiceth not 
in the misfortunes of another.' 

' Thou art over soft, Cicely, woman,' answered Gedrge Got- 
tenberg. ' Yet methinks thou hast right ; and indeed, though 
we have much to be thankful for, we have much also to deplore. 
Much hath been granted to us, but much also hath been with- 
held.' 

* Let us tha;^ Heaven for its mercies,' said Cicely. * But I 
gather from thy words that the Stuart hath escaped.' 

'Indeed it is scarcely known, Cicely. Many and various 
are the reports of the battle, and it is not well to lend a believ- 
ing ear to all that is told unto us ; but many of the Royalist 
leaders have been taken, or have yielded themselves into the 
hands of the Righteous.' 

* Heaven protect them!' cried Cicely. * These are evil days' 
Heaven protect the innocent and misguided ones ! and 0, Inay 
the brother of Ruth Heyward pass scathless through the dftB- 
ger.' 

'He is no more worthy of pity than many another,' answered 
Gfeoige Gottenberg sulieidy. * Yet have I a kind feeling for the 
children of my patron, an^ Y \LO^^\ift \& 'vsjl ^a&ssic^^ • 

'Thou hast not lieotd «a^Vt oi^3Msi>^\.S5si^^5X v^^V2^s^^ 
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lervonsly. ' Methinks itiou art graver even than is thy wont, 
md Mistress Eath's ejes were fiill of tears when I saw her not 
long since.' 

' Thou knowest, Cicely, she hath lost her father ; but, in 
xuih, of Ernest Heyward I know nothing, save that he was in 
}he battle. Bat this I do know, Cicely, that the armies of the 
Righteous have overspread the plain, and there are few among 
bhe Philistines who were not slain or captured.* 

* It is Mistress Alice that I pity,' answered the matron; 'for 
I have never yet even seen this celebrated Cavalier.' 

* He is* handsome enough and young enough, ay, and good 
snough too for such a cause,' grumbled George Gottenberg; 
' though he was ever a wild boy, preferring the sports and fol- 
lies of youth to the counsels and conversation of his fstther and 
myself; and Mistress Alice, thou pitiest. Cicely? In truth she 
hath a fedr face and a comely mien, but she hath a deceitful 
smile and an alluring voice which have beguiled the young and 
noble into the paths of error.' 

* Let us pity rather than blame,' murmured his wife. 'She 
18 but a child in mind and in years, and followeth but the max- 
ims of her father, and — Was that a knock, good friend V 

* 'Twas but the wind. Cicely — but no, it is repeated,' he 
idded ; and, rising from his seat, he opened the door, and ad- 
aitted the stem hard-featured Puritan, Obadiah. 

Cicely started to her feet in alarm ; for the harsh vindictive 
haracter of the intruder rendered him an object of terror and 
listrust to all. She half repressed a shudder, as she marked 
ho expression of his face and the frown of disappointed zeal 
,nd bitter hatred that contorted his features. He shook the 
aindrops from his cloak as he entered, laid his pistols on the 
able, and kicking aside the chairs and stools that lay in his 
vay, approached the fire and stood there without speaking 
,0 either Master Gottenberg or his wife, or indeed testifying the 
lightest regard for their presence. For some time the minister 
matched the demeanour of his strange visitor in solemn silence, 
ind then asked somewhat hastily, 

' Well, zealous J&iend, how f anea i\. m^Ja. \Isift ^\>S!^is^ikEL^^ 
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Hath the man Charles Stuart escaped the snares that have been 
set for him? General Cromwell was in command they say; 
how then hath success been wanting f 

' Yea/ answered Obadiah, ' the Stuart hath indeed departed 
unhurt ; but — ^ here he paused, and Cicely snatched her child 
from the cradle and left the room ere he resumed ; ^ but I have 
other news for thee — Colonel Heyward is taken. I md it 
would be the worse for him if I met him.' 

'Ernest Heyward is in the hands of the Righteous/ repeated 
George Grottenberg, while a look of painful interest passed 
over and softened for the moment Ids hard features. 'And 
when was he taken, I pray thee ? And where is the boy f 

' In the fort at Worcester, which he is not like to leave^ dt 
least on tliis side the grave/ answered the Eoundhead, with a 
hoarse laugh ; ' and he was taken at the house of his brother, 
Major Heyward. Verily, he bore himself bravely and fought 
at first like a lion at bay, though methought he surrendered 
over soon. Perhaps hia conscience pricked him at my sight, 
even though / recognised him not.' 

*Not recognise thy master's brother f cried the minister. 
* Why, man, where were thine eyes ? Who didst thou take him 
to be V 

* We were in search of a yet nobler prey,' returned the sol- 
dier, * even the man Charlfos Stuart. But I thought I should 
have known Master Ernest, even in the cloak and in the char- 
acter of his sovereign.' 

' And if thou hadst known him, zealous friend )' said the 
minister. 

* I should e'en have done the same,' answered Obadiah. 

* Thou wouldst have arrested the brother of thy master? 
— the boy thou hast held on thy knee, whose homo hath shel- 
tered thee, and whose board hath nourished thee % 0, shaine» 
shame upon thee !' cried Cicely, returning. 

*What, Mistress Cicely, forsooth!* cried the Eoundhead 
angrily; and, turning with, a look of contemptuous scorn, *Hath 
tbjr wife turned RoyaliBt, piovj^a mAXsxX^ iftsJJ^wi&^rtfscL^'^ 
'Mistress GottenbeTg is no'B^i^^MJt; w^aw^K^ SJaR. ^aitoKu 
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She is a trae Mend to the right cause, bat her heart scometh 
iie ungrateful and — ^ 

' What needest thou, Cicely/ said her husband, ' that thou 
itrudest on the privacy of our interview r 

'I need little, husband,' she replied, 'save my spinning- 
rheel and distaff; for the visit waxeth long, and mine are not 
ands to remain idle — so, an thou wiliest — ^ 

^^&jj nay, Mistress Gottenberg,* answered Obadiah, *we 
rill not long detain thee fix)m thy commendable employment. 
La thou wilt give us five minutes grace, I will clear the room 
f my presence, and leave thy husband and thyseK to the sweet 
Qtercourse of conjugal felicity.' 

* Yes, go. Cicely,' said Gottenberg, * and thine ear for a mo- 
lent. Eetum not as yet to thy spinning, but speed thee to the 
lanor, and see, if thou canst. Mistress Euth, for I fear me a 
reat trouble hath fallen upon her.' 

Cicely obeyed and left him, and a few minutes after might 
3 seen, wrapped up in a thick dark mantle, directing her steps 
LTOUgh wind and rain in the direction of Edgeleigh. But to 
turn to George Gottenberg and his guest. 

* Thy dame hath a ready tongue, zealous friend,* said the 
ddier, as the door closed upon Cicely. 

' She has a good heart, notwithstanding,' answered the min- 
ter. * But where did you say Colonel Heyward was con- 
ned?' 

' In the fort at "Worcester ; and at day-dawn he is to die. 
would that all Eoyalists were as easily disposed of! But 
hou — thou dost not look pleased. What ails thee, man? 
^ell, an thou art dumb, I had best go ; and, truth to tell, I 
lave abeady loitered longer than were needful on my way. I 
ame but to gladden thy patriotic heart with the welcome tid- 
Qgs of the victory. But, verily, thou lookest grave ! Thou art 
f softer mould than I dreamt thee.' 

He took up his pistols as he spoke and extended his hand 
the minister, who took it reluctantly and answered, 

' Thou knowest I am a man of peace, and m'^ xcLmv^XL \% \l<;^^ 
8t among the warlike. Verily, 1 like "iio\. >2cie ^j5iR.Q>QS>^ ^"^ 
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battle and of slaughter, though I pray for the triumph of our m 
cause and the downfall of our enemies.' v^ 

^ Welly feurewell, then, zealous and lion-hearted fidend,' said 
Obadiah ironically ; and then, without waiting a reply, he stepped 
out into the darkness, grumbling to himseK at the state of the 
weather as he slowly pursued his way. 

George Gottenberg resumed his seat, and, stirring up the 
fire and placing his Bible on the table by his side, began to 
muse on the tidings he had heard. 

' Taken at last,' he muttered. ' Must his young life be 
quenched and his bright promise perish beneath the hand of 
the executioner ? Is this the fate of the glad and brave-hearbed 
boy who, but for his mother and his betrothed, might still be 
the honour and the pride of Edgeleigh. Well for his pool 
father that he did not live to see this day ; the shock would 
have surely killed him. Ah, well, he was a kind patron to la^) 
though somewhat wavering at the last.' Then a brand fell jfro^ 
the fire, and the noise, slight as it was, changed the current ^^ 
his meditations. * What am I thinking off he cried, as z^*^ 
became for an instant uppermost in his mind. * What is t>l*® 
fate of a Koyalist to me — to George Gottenberg — to the zealo"*^ 
upholder of a godly cause % And yet,' he added sadly, ' I ha"^^ 
known him from his childhood — ay, and loved birn too, tilL ^ 
saw him turn aside from the path in which I would have guid^^ 
him, and heard him vow fidelity till death to a cause which -^ 
abhorred. Unto death ! Verily, and he hath kept his vow, au-^ 
borne himself bravely to the last. Ah, well ; though his cau^^ 
were an erring one, I will yet say that he was true of heart, aa^J 
went blindly, not knowingly, astray. And I will say for hire 
too that he was the bravest Cavalier that followed the banner 
of the second Charles Stuart.' Here zeal peeped forth again, 
and he added, ' Yet wherefore should I pity him ] Is his fete 
harder than many another's 1 Why should they fall, and he, as 
erring, be saved ? Has he not disregarded the counsels of his 
elders^ and disgraced the name of Heyward for ever ) Has he 
not brought sorrow and. dftBo\aXSjQncL\^\JcL<b\i^\Ki^^l\^ 
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If the brancli be decay^, cut it off and save the tree. Let him 
reap the fruit of his wrong-doing.* 

So mused and thought G^oige Gottenbeig till the night was 
fjEur spent. Eeverence for his departed patron, zeal for his cause, 
his natural sternness of character, and an undefinable pity for, 
and yearning towards, Ernest, the bright boy who in years past 
had been the very sunshine of the Manor-house, — mingled to- 
gether, and gave rise in turn to all the varied emotions of grief, 
pity, triumph, and condemnation, as each in turn presented 
itself before him. And so the preacher mused on, looking back 
sadly, harshly, or complacently into the shrouded memories of 
the past, and looking forward with the same mingled feelings 
into the still mystic visions of the future. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

* What is your will with me ?* 

Johanna Bailue. 

It was already late in the evening, and Master Clifford, the 
"venerable priest of Fairleigh, had returned home after a few 
Lours' absence, and having partaken of a hasty and frugal meal, 
liad just settled himself to his Breviary, when he was roused 
by a loud hasty knock at the door. During the last few years, . 
England being distracted by the horrors of civil war, and the 
thoughts and minds of her children being otherwise directed, 
the persecution against the Catholics had been suspended, and 
priests and people were permitted to pursue their respective 
duties comparatively unmolested. Indeed, in the parish of 
Fairleigh, not only had the good old priest been tolerated by 
the Puritan inhabitants, but had also acquired their love and 
respect in no small degree; and some of the less bigoted 
amongst them had even been known to seek his advice in their 
affairs, or to send for him in sickness or distress. It was there- 
fore with no surprise that Master Clifford rose from his seat and 
prepared to open the door. It could a(iat(id^ \i^ «k^ ^1\s!&. 
£ock that required hia assistance, fot ftie^ "svet^ 1«^ \sLT^»ss^owt^ 
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and lie had that same moimng made his rounds. It was per- 
chance, then, a Puritan, and the good father's heart yeamei 
already towards the sufferer; then sighed, as he heard the 
moaning of the tempest and the rain beating against the win— 
dow, and felt that the case must be an urgent one for the mes— 
senger to be sent out in such weather. He opened the doo ^ 
hastily, and invited the stranger to enter. He was evidently ^ 
Eoundhead, and seemingly a soldier, but the ample cloak whi(^.^ 
he wore prevented any close investigation. 

* Can you inform me if this is the house of Master Clifford ? 

* It is,* replied the priest courteously. * I am Master Cl^K-i- 
ford. What is your business, friend ? 

The Roundhead looked into the calm truthful eyes of tk=ie 
old man, and was satisfied. He drew a letter from his pock^ -^t 
and handed it to him. 

The priest looked at it with a perplexed expression ; th^^^^^ 
breaking the seal and glancing over its contents, he said, 

* You come from the fort at "Worcester — from the G ^ 
vernor V 

* Yes, sir.' 

* Very well ; I will return with you.* 
He stepped into the room, and hastily taking up his ha 

and throwing a kind of mantle over his shoulders, was about 
follow his guide. The letter, which he had thrown down, caugl 
his eye, and snatching it up, he again slowly perused it. It w£ 
as follows : 

* The Rev. Master Clifford is requested to proceed at one 
to the fort at Worcester, to attend a Catholic Royalist no 
under sentence of death. 

' Given this seventeenth day of September. 

* John Grandison, Governor* 

The letter throughout was written hurriedly, as though under 

the influence of great agitation, and the words, * under sentence 

of death,' were so faint as to have been overlooked by the priest 

on the first perusal, l^ot ao,\icrw«^eit, Qra.>iJcia ^^^^scA^^^jadhe 

dgbed deeply as he folded t\ie \<&\.\«t ^SL^iO^orH'^^'Caa^f^^^x 





\ 
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Prom the house. For some time they walked rapidly without 
exchanging so much as a word with each other. Master Clif- 
ford was perplexed and anxious ; a vague presentiment of evil 
was on his heart. Why was the Governor so silent as to the 
name and quality of the prisoner % and why had his mind been 
so agitated, or his haste so excessive, that his missive was 
scarcely legible % Why had he sent out, at such an hour and in 
such weather, and on such an errand % It was not the wont of 
Roundheads — nay, of Eoyalists either — to be thus particidar. 
On the contrary, it was only on rare occasions and with great 
difficulty that, even in his secular character. Master Clifford had 
3een able to effect an entrance at all into the fort. He turned 
uddenly to his guide. 

* Do you know for what purpose I am sent for V 

* ITot exactly, sir ; to see one of the prisoners, I believe.' 

* You do not know the name V 

*' N"©, sir, I do not. I live outside the fortress, and know 
Lttle of what passes within its walls.' 

They walked on again in silence : Master Clifford, because 
lis heart was raised in prayer ; the other, either because he was 
•ccupied with his own thoughts, or because — ^with an intuitive 
lelicacy that can be sometimes found even beneath the roughest 
xterior — he would not risk an intrusion on his companion's 
deditations. 

And so they walked on side by side, the lantern they carried, 
he lightning that flashed through the heavens, alone lighting 
hem on their way. The rain poured in torrents, and the slim 
hadowy forms of stunted trees and dark hedgerows peered 
;hostlike on either hand, until at length the gloomy walls of 
he town rose before them. Had it been daylight they would 
lave seen that on every side was ruin and devastation, tokens of 
he victory. Whole streets had been damaged, houses plun- 
lered, pavement torn up, windows shattered, gateways broken 
town. But night threw a kindly veil over all, and Master 
Clifford saw little of either the mournfulness or the ruin as the 
brtress g&tea were opened ; and, after a brief parley^ he followed 
\3 new conductor to the Cavalier'B ceYL 
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Tliey waie again aiknt ; far this time the manner and ap- 
pearance of his guide weve not sach as to invite conyensatimi, 
tiioo^ the priest wondered, and was fain to ask for whom 
his services had heen required; hat some instinct held him 
sflent. Not a sospicicm, not a most distant f&ncy crossed his 
mind as to the real name and condition of the prisoner. He 
knew that Ernest had heen taken, and his prayers had indeed 
since heen daily and honrly offered np for him ; hnt he could 
not helieve that he would he condemned. He knew not either 
that he was imprisoned here; he fuicied that, like so many 
others, he woold have heen committed to the Tower; whilst his 
youth, he augured, would save him from a more direful &te 
than captivity or exile. How soon, alas, was he to he unde- 
ceived ! The door slowly opened, the gaoler as slowly with- 
drew; and then, without notice, without warning, before the 
priest's eye grew accustomed to the dimness, a long-loved foim 
knelt humbly at his fact, a well-known voice echoed strangely 
' through the gloom, asked and obtained his blessing. 

A strange pang shot in that moment through the heart of 
the priest, a fountain of passionate feeling sprung up suddenly 
in his inmost soul, a keen awakening of human sorrow, that his 
long years of supernatural toiling had well-nigh caused him to 
forget; but the piety, the abn^ation, the seK-restraining of those 
years were not in vain, and his calm mild countenance scarcely 
underwent a change. He raised the captive from the ground 
and pressed him to his heart ; then, in the dim light, he bent 
his head, and looked fixedly into the calm eyes which were rr^ 
lifted to his glance. The gaze was very earnest, very searchingi 
but the answer was satisfactory, and the low words, 'Thanl^ 
God for you, my son !' were the first that in that hour of sorrow 
passed the lips of the priest. Yes, he had much to be thankful 
for; he who had guided that young heart from infeoicy, who 
had loved him through the waywardness of his youth. That the 
heroism of his ardent nature had sealed his fate ; that the young 
life, fraught with such brilliant promise, was fast drawing to a 
close; that his precepts, eagetl^ "N^X^afc^ H^ «ol\ ^^wc^^b^ ^l- 
lowed, had brought him on ^i\aou'^ Vns^ «qSl ^tossr \«i 
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glorious but untimely fate, — all this he knew ; and yet^ as he 
marked the calm resignation, the fervid faith, upon those youth- 
ful features, he could raise his heart to heaven in gratitude that 
the boy he had so long and anxiously watched over was about 
to leave him for a better land, bearing the standard of a hero 
and a patriot. 

Drawing Master Clifford to a seat, Ernest placed himself 
beside him. 

* You received my message, father V 

' I received no message, my son ; nor did I know, until I 
saw you, for whom my services were needed. See, here is the 
letter.* 

His voice slightly faltered as he spoke, but Ernest retained 
his calmness. He took the letter and glanced over it. 

' Poor man !' he exclaimed, with a sigh. ' I suppose he 
could not trust himself to write the name. I had no idea he 
could have felt so deeply, stem and cold and passionless as he 
seemed to be.' 

*Do you know him then, my son?' said Master Clifford, 
with some surprise. ' And why should he feel your fate so 
deeply*? Or is he, perchance, your brother's friend V 

' He is more than friend — he is of kin to me,* said Ernest. 
* Do you not remember Lady Leighton, father, and how she 
used to mourn over her brother's loss ; that brother — that long- 
loved idolised brother — is the Governor of this fort.' 

Master Clifford started. * Grandison 1 Yes, that was Lady 
liOighton's maiden name. Poor man, poor man ! — ' then, as 
though some sudden thought had struck him, he added, * Was 
it he, who — ' 

' Yes,' replied Ernest. ' That was the worst — to feel that his 
nephew was a prisoner in his hands, and he might not ifelease 
him, was bad enough ; but to have sat in judgment against him, 
and with his own voice sealed his fate, and with his own hand 
signed his death-warrant — ' He paused abruptly, and then ex- 
claimed, * I never saw a man more broken down.' 

* Then you have seen your uncle, Colonel Hey ward V 

'Call me Ernest, father. You "wete evet ^qtDlN* \/i ^<:i ^as^^^oSv. 
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why should you change now? My uncle? Yes, I have seen 
him — ^in the court and in the prison. I felt drawn towards him , 
fix)m the fiist, even when I felt him the arbiter of my £ite; 
when his voice pronounced my sentence, there was something 
so noble in his appearance, and his tone, though firm, so fall of 
kindness and sympathy, that my heart yearned towards him, 
though I knew him not.' 

* But you saw him again— how, and where was it f 

' It was here. He came to ask forgiveness from his nephew, 
and from my heart I pitied him. He seemed quite changed 
since I had seen him but a few hours previous. His voice 
trembled, and his agitation was so great that I lost all sense 
of my own position in consoling him.' 

* And how did he leave you, my son f 

' Much calmer, much more comforted, than when he entered, 
my father ; he saw that I feared not— -nay, that I gloried in my 
fate.' 

* And do you not indeed fear death, mine Ernest ? asked 
Master Clifford tenderly, whilst a look of admiring love passed 
over his face. 

* Father, I know not fear,' said the young Cavalier. * I ^^ 
as I have lived, in a good cause ; and,' added he, whilst a look 
of unearthly peace illumined his pale features, 'and, trusting u^ 
God's infinite mercy to the last, without a fear and without » 
struggle, I will go forth to die.' 

' And you regret not life f 

* Father,' replied Ernest, ' long years ago I knelt at your 
feet, and listened to the maxims which you were wont to instil 
into my mind; counsels of virtue and loyalty and honouT) 
which have never been forgotten. The words which were my 
motto then are my motto stilL You remember them. Yes, I 
see you do ; but I will repeat them again to nerve my heart for 
the approaching trial ; not death, but something bitterer than 
death. Faia ce que dois admenne qtce pourra. Those were the 
words. You remember how I chose them ? How my mother^s 
gentle voice proposed them to me, and how her pale cheek 
Suabed with joy when I piomised they should be mine till 
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death ! Ay, and I shall have fulfilled my promise ; and can I 
regret that I have done so 1' 

^ No, there is indeed no cause to do so, noble, truly noble 
youth. Thy mother may well look down on thee and bless 
thee,' thought the priest, as he gazed, deeply moved, in the 
flashing eyes and manly features of the young Eoyalist, and 
thought how soon he would be taken from him. Then aloud 
he said: 

' Yet it has been sudden, Ernest ; but a few days since and 
you were firee. Tis a short time only since you saved your King, 
even a few brief hours since hope might have cheered and 
strengthened you.* 

'INTo, father, it is not sudden,' returned Ernest quietly. 
'For long years I have foreseen my fate ; and when I surren- 
dered myself at Edgeleigh, I knew that I had sealed my doom. 
S'es, even then it was as certain to me as when I stood in the 
judgment-hall and heard the sentence pronounced against me.' 

* And when — ' Master Clifford stopped, his voice faltering 
'with emotion. 

* I know what you would say, father,' replied Ernest. * At 
Bonrise to-morrow ; and at midnight, so Charles has promised, 
my wife will come to me. Nay, grieve not, my father ; rather 
lielp me with composure to await my doom, and prepare for 
the awful moment whose end shall be eternity !' 



CHAPTEE XXXIII. 

* And in thy love I'll live, and in thy love I'll die.* 

Irene. 

EoR some time after the priest had left him — to return, how- 
ever, before the last — Colonel Heyward was calmly occupied with 
his devotions. But when the day dawned and the time drew 
near for the arrival of his beloved Alice, his anxious heart was 
filled with sad forebodings, and he paced restlessly to and firo, 
ever and anon stopping to listen, but hearing naught save the 
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moaning of the wind or the pouring of the rain against the 
grated window. 

' It is a wild night/ he said musingly, ' and thou art exposed 
to its fory, my beloved. Alice, my beautiful one, thou hast 
chosen a bitter lot in uniting thy fate to mine. Even now thou 
mayst be in danger, and I am not near thee ! Alas, poor child, 
it would have killed thee to have let me die without a last em- 
brace ; and thou must live for Charles's sake, to lead him to the 
rightful cause and to the one true faith. The Scottish seer 
indeed spoke rightly ; and, thanks to her, I have long prepared 
for this. She spoke of hope too. Hope in another world has lent 
its brightness to me, but earth — What a dreadful night !' he ex- 
claimed again, as the thunder came with a terrific crash, and 
the lightning flashed and quivered through the cell, and vanish- 
ing left it darker and gloomier than before. At this moment, in 
the hush that followed, Ernest caught the sound of his brother's 
voice, and a heavy knock at the gate. The sound fell clear and 
distinct on the night air, and echoed back into the lonely cell 
and into the brave heart that awaited it. He did not see how 
the gate was opened by the Governor in person, how he clasped 
the hand of Charles, and kissed the pale brow of his trembling 
niece. He heard not the words of love and sympathy with 
which Lady Grandison received her, but the time seemed long 
before the door of his cell was unbarred to admit Charles and 
Alice. 

Yes, it was Alice, that fair fragile being, who leant upon 
his brother's arm ; and, with a low cry of thanksgiving, Ernest 
rushed forward and caught her in his arms. He passionately 
embraced her, and looked upon her fair sweet face as one loob 
upon a treasure that is about to be for ever lost. The veil fell 
from her head, and her long tresses lay in dishevelled masses 
upon his shoulders, but she did not speak. 

' Mine own brave Alice !' said Ernest tenderly ; and a tear, 

one of those tears which the bravest and noblest heart may shed 

in the hour of its agony, fell clear and bright upon those silken 

tresses. 'Look up, "beVo^^^ oxi^e^^ xeoiksa^^^ \\i^.t we part bnt 

tov a while; remember \J[ia\. ^\Lek\QTi^^^\»\ii^S&\s^^^^a^ 
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that passes swiftly away, and onee past, we meet never again to 

part. Nay, weep not thus, poor child ; rather rejoice — rejoice 

that thy knight has been victoriouB ; that for him the strife is 

oyer, and the brightness of heaven is about to shine upon him. 

Thou wilt live for his sake, sweet Alice ; thou wilt bid another 

take his place beneath thy Sovereign's banner ; thou wilt lead 

thy brother to thy cause and to thy faith. And then,' he added, 

liis beautiful features kindling with enthusiasm, his dark eyes 

gleaming as though with prophetic fire, Hhou shalt see the Stuart 

upon his throne, and peace and happiness in the land, and the 

gladdest union among the people. Then shalt thou joy in the 

part that thou hast played, and then shalt thou glory in the 

sacrifice ; for sorrow shall be lost in the triumph of thy cause, 

and the knowledge that its foresight hath made this hour 

glorious to me.' 

Thus spoke Ernest ; and Alice, as she listened to his im- 
passioned words, looked up amid her tears with a gleam of 
returning heroism. Charles had retired, and the two young 
Eoyalists — ^warrior and lady, wife and husband — were alone to- 
gether. Long they stood there; his arm encircling her slight 
shrinking form, his eyes gazing with yearning tenderness on 
her pale tearful features ; whHe her head was piUowed on his 
breast, her heart was treasuring the words that passed his lips, 
and aching with how intense an agony to know how soon she 
must listen for them in vain. 

Kind, reader, we will leave them thus ; leave them until 
the hour draws nigh for them to part ; leave them to bear alone 
the anguish of that parting, nor dare to intrude upon their 
sorrow. 

One alone may enter, and he an old man with hoary head 
and aged features — ^it is Master Clifford. Yes, enter, sainted 
priest ; enter into that scene of woe, into that abode of sorrow. 
Bring comfort to the mournful. Enter, and with words of love 
and trust dispel the anguish of that hour ; enter^ and with all 
the consolations of religion prepare the spirit for the realms of 
bliss. 
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Tbe lisx ad Imtot lad dmrn io a ekwe; the bell, sad 
irxnni^ of l3ie canung tage^, toDfid fioifli heayify and slowly 
hs mnffifid tanea. stnldiig tenor and awakening pilfy in the 
hearts of manx. and penetating into that prison-oelL The 
9tsciit di hearr steps iras bend in the hitherto silent passages, 
md as t^ dodns lattilBd and the haxa £^ to the ground with a 
heaxT ca^ OuzIbb onoe mare e n tere d . 

*• Onhr one mconent, ndnd jon, llaj<» Hejwaid,' said the 
prf xcnw of the gaokr. ' If joaVe anything to saj, whj, 
TTic'd bester he quick vxth iL ThejH he here in a minnte, 
and therU he Xk0(t pleased to haxe to irail If the GnVnoi 
hadn^ tazmed sofl. Tcni''d not have heen let in at all,' he mot- 
lend, as he dosed the the door after the Bonndhead soldier. 

Ai another moment sach a qweeh would have been met bj 
Cbaz^ with anger, gt at least ind%nation ; bat now he had 
cmlr one thooghty one feeling, one gxieving for his brothei^s &te. 
& wtidM fain hare roshed forward and clasped him in his annSy 
hot h5s Tcnr soirow withheld him. AH the memory ofthat 
hn^rht Tonth. of that nohle manhood — all the ties of affection 
aad of Hnsmanship that bound them together — crushed to his 
h«TU and depnvdd him for the time of all power, save of listen- 
ii:g TO his tones, and beholding him as he stood there. 

The soTmd of footsteps came near, and Ernest, still imcon- 
^ioxt$ of his brother's entrance, seemed to see, to feel, to know, 
no pi^sence sire that of Alice. 

" H«aTen bless and protect thee, my angel, my more than 
heroic wif? T he said, as he pressed her again to his heart ; but, 
thoxurh his 1^ qniTered, and his eyes grew dim, even as be 
ki$§i^d her brow, though his lore and grief were shown too dearly 
in th^ ferroxir of his embrace, and in the passion of his words, 
no Thought of oompliint nor of repining so much as crossed bis 
mind* Theve was a scaiteh- earthly expression on his face as 
h<> i^^esi it to hearen ; and the first rays of the morning son, 
which $tr«^amed through the nanow window, lit up his features 
with a brighter and yet more hallowed light than the moon- 
ikviiti$ that had streunedu^goini^tgsiL^T^.^^^ 
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* Weep not for me, Alice, my beloved, my own ; we shall 
meet in heaven.' 

The door opened, and a small guard of soldiers entered the 
celL The Governor was with them. 

' I am ready,' said Ernest ; and no thought of fear troubled 
the calmness of his voice, not a cloud crossed his fetce ; but 
he drew the slender form of his wife still closer to his breast, 
and pressed a yet more fervent kiss upon her brow. 

There are few, perhaps, who have not known the anguish of 
a last embrace ; few who at some time of life have not clung 
"with agonised affection to some well-loved form about to be 
snatched from them for ever. It may have been a sister, who 
pressed in her close embrace a brother going forth to battle, 
^while the thousand perils, the countless risks, the dreadful 
agony of suspense, hung heavy on her heart. It may have 
l>een a wife, hanging in speechless sorrow, in intensest 
3nisery, over the wave-washed silent form of her sailor-hus- 
band, as the lone blue sea gave back its spoil, and placed the 
still uncoffined dead on the shore that he quitted perhaps in 
health, happiness, and hope. It may have been a mother, 
who has mourned over the deathbed of the young and lovely, 
watched the feuling bloom of the transparent features, marked 
the death-dew as it gathered on the marble brow, and bent 
to catch the whispered accents that fell slowly and tearfully 
from the lips of the doomed one. Perhaps she has closed the 
sofb dark eyes, and folded the slender hands, and laid the cross 
— token of her faith as of her grief — between them, and it may 
be that her heart has well-nigh broken, her grief grown almost 
beyond enduring, even while her will turned humbly and trust- 
ingly towards heaven. But most sad of all, we think, is the lot 
of those whose dear ones are reft them, not by the direct pro- 
vidence of a far-seeing and compassionate God, but by the cruel 
deed and stem unpitying judgment of their fellow-men, — ^who 
behold a son, a brother, strong in the consciousness of strength, 
of youth, of manhood, step forth, without aid or succour, to a 
violent and premeditated doom. And svwLii,x^«j^^t,^^&*^'^ 'i^^ 
that at this moment surged in pas&ionsA^ ^^p^ Vx^ ^'^Joa \^s«:^ 
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of Alice^ asy powerless with emotion^ she stood dasped in her 
husband's arms. Was tlm the ending of their life together \ this 
the reality of those dreams which for years had sustained her, 
even amid the troubles and anzietj of their freqnent sepaxaticmst 
She had trusted so much, so blindly. She had sndled on her 
husband's forebodings, and fixed her fiiith on the sibyl's prof^dcy, 
in a manner strange even to herself — strange oTen to the tiiDtt 
in which she lived. But it had failed her now ; and hope bad 
darkened well-nigh into despair. Well might Ernest draw her 
closer and closer to him, as though his touch might shield her 
from the grief she was enduring. Well might the Goyemor, nay, 
even the rude and pitiless soldiers, look on with awe and re?er- 
ence at the Eoyalist's last fu»welL Well might they gase with 
wonder on his unearthly calm, and hang involuntarily upon his 
quiet tones, and the words that fell half unconsciously from hia 
lips: 

' Fais ce que dois advienne que pourra.' True to his motto 
to the last. 

They did not understand him, those rude men; but the words 
thrilled to the heart of the Governor as he heard them. And 
now why do they delay? Why prolong the sorrow of that part- 
ing % Ernest took a cross from the priest, and pressed it to his 
lips. Addressing himself to the Governor, 

' I will take this with me,' he said. ' Afterwards, I trust to 
your kindness to recover it for my wifa' 

Sir John bowed his head in reply, for speak he could not. 
And Ernest, feeling that his hour was come, placed his now un- 
conscious wife in his brother's arms. He knew not that the 
eyes of all were filled with tears ; that the Governor could not, 
would not, give the word of parting ; but one more passionate 
embrace to Alice, one farewell word to Charles. Then, as a fsunt 
agitated whisper, * Ernest, forgive me !' reached his ear, he seized 
Sir John's hand in his, he pressed it to his lips, and giving 
himself the fatal word, passed out of the prison, passed on to 
de&th. 
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CHAPTER XXXrV. 

' So full of dismal terror was the time.' Milton. 

His face pale as death, his step fSaltering with emotion, 
Charles Heyward bore his unconscious sister from the cell, and 
passed on through the long dark passages until he reached 
the room in which he had first met the Governor. The stern 
fjAces of the guards and gaolers frowned upon him, as he passed, 
and they marked his blanched features and the white burden 
in his arms ; but he went on unheeding, until he found himself 
at length at his destination, and laid Alice in the arms of the 
sympathising Lady Grandison. Cold, white, rigid was that frail 
"beautiful form, so still, so motionless, that it seemed for the 
moment as if life itself had departed, and neither of these two 
watchers could have dared to will it otherwise. 

Minutes passed by — they might have been centuries of horror 
and suspense — and Charles Heyward still stood there, so rapt in 
thought of his brother as almost to have forgotten her whom that 
brother had commended to him. Lady Grandison knelt by the 
sofa, her arm encircling and supporting the delicate form of her 
niece ; her tears falling fast over those marble features ; her own 
face stem with fear and grief and indignation. Her heart rebelled 
against the stern sense of duty which had forced her husband to 
so sad a task. And yet Sir John had done his best to save his 
nephew. He had, immediately after his interview with Ernest, 
despatched a messenger to Cromwell — ^who was not far distant — to 
lay the case before him, and obtain a pardon for the brave young 
Royalist; and his wife had hoped, with a strange wild yearning 
hope, that the mission would prove successful. He had stated 
every circumstance, his own faithful services, the relationship 
between them, his consequent mournful position, and lastly, the 
extreme youth of the prisoner himself. He himself had scarcely 
dared to hope ; and yet the disappointment had been bitter when 
he read in the face of the messenger that his mission had been of 
no avail. He opened the answeimg Aes^^\.^, ^^asi^^ o^^stSic^ 
cold formal refusal which it contameA, '\Aa\«ika^ \^ H5ckft \^^k^^ <j^ 
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the interview^ heard of the stem unbending mien and the hitter 
angiy words, the iron will and stony heart — on which the plead- 
ing of so true and faithful a follower could make no impressicm 
— and then he turned away despairing, the last lingering hope 
quenched within him. But his wife hoped on ; and at the voice 
of her pleading, the proud heart stooped to ask again, and this 
time it was their eldest son who bore the message. He went; 
but he had not returned. The hour of his expected arrival had 
long passed by, and now a new kind of terror was flooding the 
mother's soul Had he been slain ) He was not less young, less 
brave, less noble than his cousin. Was he to share his fatel 
O, why did he not return, be his message of sorrow or of joy) 
The fatal hour was come, was passing, was past, and Ernest- 
Might not even imrty come too late ) And with a shudder Lady 
Grandison turned away, and pressed to her heart the unfortunate 
and lonely being towards whom she already yearned with a 
mother^s love. 

* My j>oor, poor Alice ! child, this is hard for thee ! May 
Heaven pity and console thee, for earth cannot comfort a grief 
like tliine T 

Suddenly the deep slow muffled tones of the bell were heard 
no longer, but in their stead a loud shout, as of many voices, 
broke sharp and distinct upon the stillness of the morning. 
"Was it triumph f Was it rejoicing f Was it to tell that the 
dark deed had been consummated, the work of sorrow accom- 
plislied — that the young, the brave, the loyal, had passed from 
earth) Charles felt it was so ; and his heart swelled well-nigh 
to breaking, and his face grew paler and paler, sterner and still 
sterner in its sorrow. 

Alice opened her eyes, and gazed anxiously around her ; then 
as her ear caught the sound, and Charles's face all too plainly 
interpreted its meaning, she uttered a low agonised cry of horror, 
and, sinking on her knees, the fountains of her sorrow gave way 
and she wept. The much-tried heart found a solace in its tears, 
but the face that was raised to heaven wore a look of agony that, 
toi msLnj a long day "yet, 'wo\>V^\iwrD^, >iJDka tsl^ssc&sst^ <2Jlv3ask ^<\ 

that beheld it. 
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The shouts had ceased, but the silence that followed was 
more dreadful than they had been. Alice had bowed her head, 
and her hands were clasped together. She was thinking of her 
husband ; not as she had seen him last ; ah, no, her heart would 
haye broken with horror and with agony. She thought of that 
winter's night when they had knelt together in Fairleigh Her- 
mitage; when the sanctuary lamp had consoled her with its 
ladiance, and the sweet feice of the Virgin Mother had gazed 
down upon her from its altar-shrine; and Alice clasped her 
bands yet more tightly together, and cried aloud in her sorrow 
— a prayer oft repeated in those last few hours, but never with 
so ardent intensity as now : 

* Mary, Mother of God, help me and save my husband T 

A cry, almost a shriek, broke in reply from Lady Grandison, 
and Alice turned involuntarily at the sound. What was it that 
she then beheld, that held her for a moment as one turned to 
stone, and then flooded her soul with an unutterable joy % Was 
it an echo to her prayer, or was it a delusive dream, that Ernest 
himself now crossed the threshold, and held her to his heart, and 
showered his kisses on her brow % It was himself, and free ! 

We will not attempt to describe the emotions of that hour 
— emotions too sacred to be lightly touched upon, emotions too 
deep for words to express or pen portray. We will not intrude 
upon their joy and gladness. Eather, leaving the two so cruelly 
parted, so strangely reunited alone together, let us follow Lady 
Grandison, and learn the cause of so happy an event. 

It was with no little difficulty that James Grandison had 
obtained an interview with Cromwell. That General had been 
already displeased at the messages sent him earlier in the day ; 
and on the young soldier's entrance he turned to him with a 
mixture of anger and annoyance. But James heeded not his 
displeasure ; the evident aflBliction of his father, the tears and 
entreaties of Esther, and his own yearning sympathy for his 
brave young kinsman had urged him on his way and still braced 
him with resolution. His heart, however, almost failed him at 
the General's £r8fc words, for they told bim \i\\\» \.c>c> ^\axsi?j "^^ 
deep-Tooted vindictiveness that causei VXienx. 
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'I have already receiyed one message from your fieither, 
yonng man. I should have hoped he had something else to do 
with his time than to spend it in vain intercession for a rebel 
and traitor.' 

* Would you forbid an uncle to plead for his nephew's life, 
a brother for a brother's)' asked James, in a tone of deep but 
suppressed emotion. 

* Yes,' returned the General sternly ; ' I would have them, 
tear aside the nearest ties of relationship rather than own st 
kinsman among the ungodly.' 

' And if they cannot do so V 

' Then by other hands must their bonds be rent asunder. 
Plead not for Colonel Heyward, young man ; his life is already 
forfeited, and he must die* 

' Say not so, say not so, your Excellency !' cried JamesL 
* He is 60 young, so brave, for such a fate.' 

* He is not too young to have striven against us,' said the 
Greneral bitterly; *and others younger than he have fsilleii 
upon the scaffold. You had best find surer excuses, youDg 
man.' 

' Alas, what shall I say V said James sadly. * I have ap- 
pealed to you as the arbiter of his fate, and you have refused 
me. I appeal to you, then, as a father, and I entreat you to 
think, were your own son a captive and condemned, what 
would be your feelings.' 

' Such as I do not feel inclined to express to you, James 
Grandison,* replied Cromwell sternly. *His doom is already 
fixed, and the warrant is in your father's hands.' 

* Bid him not, I implore you, be his kinsman's executioner !' 
cried James. 

' Sir John was not appointed to his present post to consult 
his own feelings, I presume,' replied Cromwell. 'Return to 
him, young man, and desire him from me to do lus duty.' 

James Grandison glanced at the timepiece. It was already 
past the hour when Yi^ aTiiould ha.ye started, and the awful 
moment was now loommg m ^i^aft ^Xa^a^. ^'i '^wi'^2&» ^V^ia 
father's anguish, the mute ^loxtoT oiV^ TaaSX^^T.S^^ ^Mgsc?^^^ 
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the poor young wife, the parting woidsy the prison-graye ; and 
gathering together all his courage and his firmness, he tamed 
onoe more to the General. Cromwell coldly waved his hand. 
He had marked the hasty glance upon the timepiece, and had 
guessed the thoughts that fled rapidly through the young 
soldier's mind, and with a bitterly scornful smile upon his face 
he again addressed him : 

* The evening weais. It is not our wont to be so long de- 
layed by questions of so little moment. Eetire, and at your 
peril breathe another word in behalf of the man who insulted 
and upbraided me. Begone ; or, if thou wilt, tarry in the outer 
chamber, for thy steed maybe is tired, and thou mayst not care 
to witness thy kinsman's fate.' 

Eaint and giddy with horror and indignation, James raised 
his eyes to heaven, as though appealing i^ainst the heartless 
cruelty of those bitter and revengeful words ; and then he flung 
himself on his knees at the feet of the General and again broke 
forth : 

* 0, for mercy's sake, spare him. General Cromwell ! By the 
mercy thou wouldst thyself desire, I implore thee to hear me. 
By the love of friends and children ; by the long and faithful 
service that my father has rendered thee; by the friendship 
with which thoii hast ever honoured the brother of the captive ; 
by the true and zealous — ' 

He stopped. A light step was heard in the corridor, the 
rustle of drapery outside, and a woman's voice demanded ad- 
mission. James, as he rose, saw Cromwell start and change 
colour, a frown gathering on his face as he looked towards the 
door, where a lady clad in mourning, with a face at once sweet, 
melancholy, and interesting, stepped forward and threw herself 
at the General's feet. He raised her with more gentleness than 
could have been expected from his rugged nature, and leading 
her to a seat, stood silent and motionless before her, the £rown 
passing from his face. 

* Why, how now, Elizabeth 1 This is an unexpected favour. 
Whence come you, and in such, liaa^, cJmiiA^ ■^«^^\s^^3sssss:i. 

hast travelled over-swifUy. 'Twa8 iio\. "gt^vSiex!^ m "Ca^^ ^»»\^ 
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marked the vaiying colour in her cheek and the lumatnial 
brightness of her eyes. 

Elizabeth Claypole — for it was Cromwell's £iiYoiirite daugh- 
ter who thus came unexpectedly before him — rose from her 
seat and again knelt before her father. 

'I come to beg a life,' she said. ^ There has been woe 
enough, and grief enough, and blood enough; and it is time to 
sue for mercy, lest a curse should fall upon our heads for the 
evil and the misery of the land. Father, spare him whom you 
have condemned.' 

*• You also r cried Cromwell, amazed no less than angry at 
this unforeseen interest in one whom he had learnt to hate. 
' What excuse canst thou prefer to plead the cause of a rehel 
and Mah'gnant % Or has thy husband perhaps discovered some 
relationship with the prisoner, like our friend Sir John Grandi- 
son? Mind your needle, daughter, as a woman should, and 
leave the fete of prisoners to men.' 

' ]^ay,' returned his daughter, tears of mingled emotion and 
hurt feeling dimming her beautiftd eyes, ' I wiU not rise from 
my father's feet until he grant this little boon to me. I claim 
him not as kinsman — ^though one so brave might be a cause of 
pride to any one — ^but I ask for one who is a Mend of mine, 
and whose daughter owes him life itself.' 

' Colonel Heyward dies to-morrow,' returned CromweU, 'be 
he twenty times the nephew of Sir John, or the creditor of Mrs. 
Claypole's friend. Retire, daughter ; this is no place for women, 
neither is this discussion a fitting one for thee.' 

He raised her as he spoke, and she stood for a moment 
silent. James advanced eagerly towards her. 

' Madam,' he said, ' if you abandon him he is lost.' 

Elizabeth again turned entreatingly to her fether : 

' Has General CromweU forgotten his daughter's love in lus 

fame and power ?' she said earnestly. ' Does he prefer a brief 

revenge, a passing triumph, to her lasting gratitude % Can the 

blood oi one ill-feted Eoyalist be so necessary to the State that 

the happiness of bo many \xa«s\» \i^ ^ias^ ^s^^a Xa ^^QassJaasft 

it t la it not enougli fha^. ttie m^«t QS.'^w^«o.\iaa.^T^ssisngs. w 
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)r thy deeds and is bowing me to the grave, a fitting victim to 
he maledictions showered upon ns 1 Does not the blood of a 
overeign and a kinsman* cry loud enough for vengeance, or 
oust one more crime be perpetrated, one more stain be cast 
pon our lineage, one more victim rise to haunt my slumbers 
nd to chase away for ever the peace and happiness of my life 1 
^ather, for my sake, grant me what I have asked of you t' 

The tears were streaming down her cheeks, her hands were 
lasped, her voice faltered, and she could say no more. 

Cromwell turned away his face, as though imable to behold 
nmoved the agitated features of that well-beloved daughter, 
ver whom, even as she had said, the shadows of a lingering 
eath were already cast. Then he took his pen and wrote a 
ommutation of the sentence. 

*Have your will, daughter,* he said slowly, but without 
nee raising his eyes to her face. ^ Take it ; the sentence is com- 
auted to exile. But remember, it is the first time and the 
ast that Oliver Cromwell foigets the State for the tears and 
amentations of a woman.' 

Elizabeth snatched the paper from the table with a low cry 
>f thankfulness, and pressed her father's hand to her lips ; then 
;umed hurriedly to James. 

* Haste thee on thy way, good youth,' she said ; * and loiter 
lot, for much I fear me it already waxes late.' 

With many broken words of gratitude and emotion, James 
Grrandison received the precious document; and with a low 
obeisance departed, leaving the father and daughter alone to- 
gether. 

"WTe need not describe his journey. The reader will rightly 
^ess that it was a fleet as it was an anxious one ; and it had 
need to be so. 

The fatal word was well-nigh spoken* Already it trembled 
on the lips of the Qovemor, who, after one long sad glance upon 
his nephew, turned away his face, and waited till the last bless- 



* Cromwell was distantly related to Cb&t\e^\. c^-^dl^ca T&sik^^QSisi^ 
lide. 
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ing bad been pronounoed by tbe pneet to end a scene at once 
80 moving and so awfoL 

Suddenly tbe appioacbing clatter of boofs upon the stones 
broke thankfolly npon tbem ; a strange bopefid mnimnr arose 
in tbe mnltitnde ; tbe crowd divided ; tbe gates were opened 
wide ; tbe goards gave way ; a stir — a paose — and, breatbless, 
tired, wayworn, James Grandison stood upon the scaffold, and 
flinging himself at bis &tber^s feet, placed the long-hoped-for 
parchment in his hands. 

Sir John tore it open and glanced down the page. A gleam 
of joy beamed upon bis &ce — a joy not nnmixed with incredn- 
lily. He stood as in a trance, so new and so profonnd were bis 
sensations; then, startii^ suddenly, he folded bis son to bis 
heart in the intensity of his emotion, and signed to him to com- 
mnnicate to the amazed crowd the tidings his feelings prevented 
him from uttering. 

James stepped forward, and as, with an honest gladness 
beaming on his boyish brow and a low deep thrillingness in his 
tone, he related to them his mission of mercy, the words, ' A 
pardon, a pardon !' rose upon the morning breeze, rising from 
many hearts and from many lips, parsing from one to another of 
that great multitude, winning upon the softer feelings of their 
hearts, echoed back from the enclosing walls, repeated again 
and again, growing and trembling and fading in one mighty cry 
of triumph, of thankfdlness, and of joy. Strange that such 
should be their feelings, that such should be the cry of those 
assembled to witness his death ; but so it was. And another 
cry had risen to heaven from the dark vaulted chamber of the 
fortress — a cry low and agonised in its intensity ; a cry from 
an almost broken heart ; a cry of which this seemed truly to be 
the echo : * Mother of God, help me, and save my husband !* 
And he was saved ; the prayer of his wife had risen before the 
throne of God, and was answered in heaven. 

And meanwhile Ernest stood silent, scarcely conscious in 
his great surprise of what passed around him, knowing but that 
he W4S spared to Alice, le^ovcvs^j^ \s^ ^t \iS2t ^sb^ssi^ ^Kftj^roni^ 
back the life so nearly ioxie>\te^ioT\aa'^!ais^H5M&»V^Tsss^ 
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it to the end as he had spent it from the beginning. He stood 
as he had stood before, his hands clasped, his eyes glancing up 
towards heaven. The glory of another world had beamed upon 
him, and for a while it had faded. The dark presentiments of 
other years had fled and for ever; but they left instead a 
chastened preparedness for another life, which would be his to 
the end. He had met death &ce to face, and his strong heart 
had not quailed before it. But the vision had again faded ; the 
future shone brightly, if earthfully, before him, and a long and 
happy life was his portion and his destiny. 

And so, little by little, the glad cries, the gladder greetings 
reached' his soul, and he turned to meet them, a look of deep 
heartfelt thankfulness upon his face. He marked the quiet in- 
tensity of feeling depicted on Master Clifford's venerable brow, 
the speechless gratitude of his warm-hearted uncle, the boyish 
gladness of James Grandison ; and far off in the crowd, stem, 
harsh, and unbending even in that hour, zeal and hatred and 
fanaticism curiously combined, st^od one who had seemed as 
the evil genius of his life, whose hand had well-nigh brought 
him to the scaffold — the Eoundhead Obadiah. And near him, 
with many a varied expression on his withered features, stood 
a man whom he recognised as the preceptor of his youth, to- 
wards whom his heart still yearned in pity and in regard, who, 
though stern, and harsh and vindictive, had still a kind feeling 
for his patron and his family — the pious pssdm-loving George 
Gottenberg. 

Sir John Grandison, however, allowed but little time for 
reflection. Hastening to his nephew, he pressed him fervently 
to his heart ; then, as the crowd began slowly to disperse, as 
the bell tolled forth the hour of six — ringing, as it were, the 
Angelus in the Catholic hearts of Ernest and the priest — they 
forced their way through the band of soldiers who surrounded 
them, and entered the gloomy portals of that fortress which 
they had quitted so lately under the darkest and most melan- 
choly auspices. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

' The web of our life is of a mingled yam, 
Good and ill together.' Shakespeare. 

Dear reader, but one more chapter and our task is done ; 
and this history of joys and sorrows, of clouds and sunshine, 
will be brought to a close. 

It was the 2d of July 1660, nearly nine years after the 
events recorded in the last chapter. The summer breeze played 
lightly through the foliage and shook down the golden blos- 
soms of the laburnum. A shower of rain had cooled the atmo- 
sphere and revived the drooping but beautiful children of 
^Nature; on every leaf and flower hung a trembling drop of 
silver, sparkling and fading in the heat of the sun. Soft and 
sweet came the song of birds from the adjacent woods, peals of 
merry laughter fell gladly on the air ; white scarfs and pennons 
wafted gaily alike from the gray old turrets of the manor-house 
and the neighbouring village of Fairleigh. Groups of richly- 
attired Cavaliers and noble dames were scattered here and there 
on the smooth green lawn ; and merry children ran to and fro 
from one group to the other, chasing the birds and butterflies, 
themselves as gay and thoughtless, themselves as bright, as 
gleesome, and as beautiful as the objects of their pursuit. 

In the centre of a small knot of ofiBcers stood Ernest Hey- 
ward, the same yet strangely altered from the boy who had 
leant there some fifteen years before and listened to the pro- 
phecy that had now long been fulfilled. 

His frame was almost as slight as then, and his face had 
yet' the same faultless features, the same waves of auburn 
hair, only the expression was different. The bright, hopeful, 
restless, boyish look was gone, and the pensive sweetness in its 
stead told the observer that if he had suffered much, much hap- 
piness also had been his lot. If a weary exile and the constant 
toil of war had been his portion, he was resting now, still in 
tlie zenith of his yo\i\ih, m \\i^\>ci««ia. ^I^OcinisfeVj ^\sssa^\\a was 
ioved so devotedly. TtvA^ V\ia «;^i\\^^«^^^^^\*via.Oii^ 
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had broken through the cloud, but how bright a light had not 
been given her to see ! Wealth, fame, and honour, all now were 
Ms, doubly his, for they were the reward of virtue and had 
'been purchased by suffering. On his release from prison, Ernest 
had followed his Sovereign into exile, sharing his fortunes and 
his sorrows. He had been true to him to the end, and had shcured 
in his triumph at last. With him had fought, and with him 
also conquered, his friend and kinsman, Edward Leighton. 
Though different in age and character, they had been devoted 
comrades for the last fifteen years, and the same friendship 
would continue through life. 

James and Esther were married some ffve years before, and 
were now guests at Edgeleigh, as also a youilger brother of the 
former, Eichard by name. Sir John and Lady Grandison had 
also given hopes of being able to attend. General Korreys was 
absent in London on important but private business ; he could 
not therefore join them. 

Major Heyward, too puritanical to acknowledge readily 
the sway of pleasure and of luxury which the accession of the 
second Charles seemed to promise, too true to the maxims of 
his youth easily to discard them, bade farewell to his home, 
and, taking on himself a voluntary exile, passed into Germany, 
and there followed the fortunes of his Puritan friends, having 
first made over his property in England to Ernest and his heirs. 
Perhaps the fact that Euth had for some years back adopted 
not only the cause but the fedth also of her youngest and fa- 
vourite brother, and was about to plight her troth to a Eoyalist 
and a Catholic, had hardened him to the entreaties by which 
both Ernest and herseK would have detained him among them. 
Any way expostulations were useless, and Ernest was obliged 
at length reluctantly to acquiesce in his decision. Charles was 
followed into exile by George Gottenberg, who, on the death 
of his wife, had attached himself again to the service of his for- 
mer patron, and, like him, refused submission to the Stuart 
Eang. Meanwhile, a few days before our story reopens, Ernest 
and Alice had settled down finally in the ^elL-loyod kc^toA q£ 
their adventurona youth. 
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And now it was the eve of Ernest's birthday, a day that 
must henceforth be a double festivity to him and to his wife. 
Yet a shade of sadness lingered on his face as he glanced to- 
wards the stately form of the widowed Countess of Derby, who, 
with many another iUustrious guest, was spending a few days 
with them, and who now sat beside AHce, her face shaded 
from the sun by the pendent branches of an acacia. 

Alice was still very beautiful; and if her nine-and-twenty 
summers had stolen away the bright flush of her early girlhood, 
they had lent to her features a rarer if a graver charm; the smile 
that beamed often on her lips was sweeter and holier in its 
expression, and the clear accents of her voice wore a shade of 
pensiveness which showed that, though now all was joy, clouds 
truly indeed had shadowed her spring-time. 

Her companion, Charlotte de la Tremouille, was a friend of 
some years' standing. They had met when Lady Derby was 
still weeping over her husband's fate, when Alice was rejoicing 
over the wonderful escape of hers. Something in the graceful 
beauty, the earnest loyalty, the quiet heroism of the fair young 
wife had touched the heart of one who was herself a heroine ; 
and the grief that had so nearly shadowed over her seemed a 
strange and touching thing to one who had drunk her cup of 
suffering to the full. Much time had since been spent toge- 
ther; many of the stirring events of the last few years had 
been foreseen, watched for, and shared in by them both, and 
now Charlotte de la Tremouille was the guest of Alice, and sat 
with her in her husband's beautiful home, and joyed in her 
joys even while she forgot not her own mendless sorrow. Her 
robes of mourning rendered her pale features even more striking 
than would otherwise have been, and the tresses that rested 
heavily on her brow were streaked with untimely silver ; but 
the Are of enthusiasm was unquenched ; and her eyes glistened 
with emotion, the faint colour deepened on her cheek, as she 
looked upon him who had so bravely, so devotedly, saved the 
£iDg for whom hex hasband had cast away his Hfe. 

They were recaUing in. \o^ Qa%«t Waaa "^^ «^^\>&i^ <5>1\J5sa 
last few years. It v^as ^evi iaNwm5w> wi5ci\^\«^ 
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naturally so, for the Countess had been but now introduced to 
the scene of escape. It was then that many things untouched 
upon before had been explained, and Alice flushed with pride 
or paled with emotion as she strayed once again through the 
chequered mazes of the past. 

*' And what said King Charles, dear Alice, when his gallant 
deliverer was restored to himi' said the Countess, as her hostess 
paused in her narrative. * How did he receive him ]' 

*He received him nobly; rather with the greeting of a friend 
than of a sovereign, thanking him for his devotion and rejoicing 
warmly in his safety. I cannot tell you what he said. Lady 
Derby ; I only know what I felt in hearing him.* 

'And when and how did the King become aware of his 
capture ? You have told me much, dear Alice, but never that, 
I think.' 

* He heard it first from the servant whom Euth sent to be 
his guide, an old retainer of my father's whom we employed 
about the grounds. But he had already guessed the truth. 
The clash of the swords had reached him where he stood, and, 
as he has since told my husband, he bitterly regretted the pro- 
mise he had given. Once he was even fain to return, but the 
door was bolted and barred against him, and a moment later 
the sudden silence told too truly that his defender had surren- 
dered or was slain. It was a relief to find from his guide that 
the first had happened, and that the worst and darkest sorrow 
had not- as yet fallen upon the house that had sheltered him. 
He knew no further, until at the colirt of France, Ernest again 
proffered himself to serve under his banner.' 

' How he must have welcomed him !' cried the Countess. 
* And yet how little could words repay what he had done I' 

'Well, he knighted him for his pains, which is always 
sometfdngy said Colonel Seymour, advancing from behind, and 
saluting both the ladies. ' But I don't see that he could have 
done less, Lady Heyward.' 

* Colonel Seymour !' said Alice warmly. * We did not expect 
you 80 early; but you are most welcome? 
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' Truly I knew it, fieur lady. Sir Ernest has always a welcome 
for an old friend like myself^ so I ventured to rely on your 
forbearance, though my good but ceremonious Mend, Hertford, 
would fain have restrained me/ 

' Lord Hertford is with you V said Lady Heyward. 

* No, I am glad to say he is not,' replied Seymour mis- 
chievously, * or I should scarcely have ventured to disturb you 
in your converse. Yet I pray you, do not stop talking on my 
account ; there is nothing I like better than to live over old 
times again, and to recall all the friends who have gone from 
us.* And with that he fell into a reverie. 

The Countess sighed deeply, and Lady Heyward was also 
silent. Presently Seymour resumed : 

^ And so poor Major Heyward has exiled himself rather than 
bend his knee to the King.' 

* He has indeed,' replied Alice. * But I trust that time will 
convert him and restore him to us.' 

* Nay, I should not much regret him, if I were you,* said 
Colonel Seymour half jokingly, as he cast his eye carelessly 
round the garden, more fixedly, more meaningly at the manor- 
house with its beautiful woods aiid lawns. * His room would, in 
the present case, be more desirable than his presence, and I 
would have rejoiced rather than grieved at his insanity.' 

Alice coloured but looked up with some spirited reply, 
when she was spared the trouble, as a gentleman of military 
appearance and martial bearing, approached and greeted the 
ladies. 

* If those are truly and really your sentiments, Seymour,* he 
said, in tones half rallying, half severe, ' I should scarcely 
advise you to give frequent expression to them. They do not 
do you honour.' 

* Is that you^ Hertford 1' cried Seymour, in amazement 
* Why, I had fancied you twenty miles off ! I haver been making 
your apologies to these ladies.' 

Hertford smiled. ' latdy H^^waid knows you of old, Sey- 
X220i2r/ he said ; and ttxen, aftet «ii ifirw xmsiKs^ft&TSkSs^ ^l^^-s^^tscsj^ 
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tion, the gentlemen moved off together in the direction of the 
house. 

The Countess looked np as they disappeared, and turning to 
Alice, seemed about to resume the conversation where they had 
left it off, but their colloquies were doomed to interruption ; for 
a fair child of some seven summers leapt, at that instant, from 
among the bushes, and threw himself into the arms of Lady 
Heyward. 

* What is it, Charlie ] What is it, my precious boy 1* said 
she tenderly. 

* Uncle Edward is come,' said the boy, 'and my father wants 
00 too.' 

* I am coming, my own,' said Lady Heyward. * You will 
excuse me, Lady Derby,' she added, turning with a smile to 
the Countess. 

* Lady tum too,' said the boy, looking shyly from among his 
clustering curls at the stately figure of the Countess, and then 
hiding his fiEtce in his mother's lap. 

* WeU, Charlie, run on and tell your father we are coming,' 
said Alice j and the bright boy, with a merry laugh, ran off to 
do her bidding. 

' He is very like you, dear Alice,' said the Countess, as they 
walked slowly in the direction of the house. * And your little 
daughter is the very image of Sir Ernest. Where is she f 

' With her father, I fancy, though Charlie is his special pet, 
you know. Ah, there is our gentle bridegroom, and a whole 
crowd of military friends, amongst whom surely I recognise Sir 
John Qrandison,' she added, as, stepping from the shadow of 
the trees, she caught a glimpse of the gay party on the lawn, 
by whom they were in another moment surrounded. 

' My dear Edward, a thousand welcomes !' cried Lady Hey- 
ward, as her brother pressed forward and warmly embraced her. 
*' And every fondest wish and blessing that can give joy to the 
eve of your wedding-day.' 

*• Thanks, dear sister,' said Edward. ' Thanks also for the 
land care which has assembled icund you ou^ilSiVa \Q^\i5L ^^^kas^ss^ 
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the esteemed and noble friends of my soldier life, the sbaieis of 
my dangers, and the more than sharers in our successes/ k 
added, with a smile. 

^ Major Leighton is modesty said Hertford, coming up at the 
moment, and overhearing the last words. ^ His sister, howeyer, 
is not likely to forget his long and futhfiQ services in the cause so 
dear to her heart ; and his enthusiasm, gallantry — ' 

* Of course, Hertford, we all know that^ said Seymour, 
laughing. * There's no need of long speeches ; they're under- 
stood.^ 

^ Lady Heyward ! is it possible V said a voice behind them. 
And Sir John Grandison advanced from the group, and stood 
before her. * You are so changed fipom the little pale Alice of 
former days that I can scarcely believe — ^ 

* It is Alice, however,' said Lady Heyward, lifting her bright 
face towards him ; * and this is my brother, Edward Leighton, 
the hero of the day, the bridegroom of our gentle Ruth.' 

The two gentlemen shook hands warmly, and Sir John con- 
tinued : 

* Your husband is in quest of you, my dear niece, and your 
little daughter is having a game of romps with her cousin 
Richard. It is hard to say which of them enjoys it most.' 

'Ernestine, probably,' said Lady Heyward, smiling, and 
accepting his proffered arm. at is not often that a young man 
of five-and-twenty will devote himself with a good will to the 
amusement of a young lady of seven, and I fear my little daugh- 
ter is as wild in her day as her mother was before her.' 

* That is not saying much, my dear niece ; and Richard is 
far too enthusiastic an admirer of the mother to grudge a few 
moments for the pleasure of the daughter. 0, there is Ernest, 
and some one else too !' he added, as Alice, with an exclama- 
tion of pleasure, stepped hastily forward to where Sir Ernest 
was standing side by side with Master Clifford. It was their 
first meeting after more than nine years, for the kind old priest 

b&d heen absent from "FaaVev^ «»\» t\vft time of their return. 
*I sent for you, sw^^t ^wVfeJ %«k.^'laii^'5j^\KSi.\'s$^ 
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advanced to meet her, ' in order that you might greet this dear 
and honoured friend with more ease and less formality than 
would have been the case had he come suddenly upon you in 
the crowd below \ there are emotions, dear Elsie, so deep, so 
sacred, recalled by the sight of " Master CHflford" that one would 
not wish the eyes of all to be upon us in the first interview.' 

Alice did not speak, but the glance she cast upon him was 
sufficient assent, and a scene of fervent, almost tearful, welcome, 
of deep heart-felt rejoicing, followed. Then Lady Grandison 
approached in her turn, and warmly embraced her niece ; and 
Httle Ernestine, her arms full of flowers, her golden hair falling 
thickly over her shoulders, her large blue eyes brimming with 
life and gladness, rushed up the steps and flung herself into her 
mother's arms; while Eichard Grandison stayed his hot pur- 
suit to exchange a cordial greeting with his cousin and Master 
Clifford. 

Swiftly the afternoon wore on, and they adjourned to the 
house, where gay music and merry laughter, and the sweet con- 
verse of esteem and affection filled up the evening, which was 
to be followed by so bright a day — the wedding-day of Euth 
and Edward. 

The morning sun rose clear and cloudless in the heavens, 
the birds sang gaily, the very flowers seemed brighter and more 
fragrant than of wont, when, at an early hour, a bridal party 
once more assembled in the bumble little oratory in Master 
Clifford's house. Again the decorations had been chiefly the 
work of Alice ; for though the old rule was over the land, and 
the Stuarts were once more on the throne, and every heart was 
rejoicing in a dream of peace and prosperity, the time was not 
yet at hand when Catholics could openly profess their faith, 
and when the churches that had been destroyed or confiscated 
could be restored. Even Ernest and Edward, who had fought 
80 bravely for their King, could not claim exemption from the 
trials and perils that still oppressed those of their religion ; and 
thoiTgh a briUiant group of guesta 'nvciq «»&^T£\^\^^\j^ ^c^s!is.^\s^ 
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the rest of the guests, who were awaiting their arrival on the 
terrace. Alice, after one fervent ejaculation of * My dear, dear 
!Edward !' extended her hands to Euth \ and the bride, tearful 
but happy, flung herself into the arms of her young sister ; and 
as the warm kisses were imprinted on her brow, as the slender 
hands of Alice lovingly entwined her own, the noble guests 
there present pressed forward to offer their congratulations to 
the bridal pair, mingling them as though by a common impulse 
with warm wishes for the future happiness of Sir Ernest and 
Lady Heyward. 

* You are doubly my brother to-day, Edward,' said Ernest, 
when a moment was at last allowed him. * Would that my 
poor mother had been here to bless you on your wedding-day ! 
You have a fair bride in Euth,* he continued, smiling, *and 
methinks it is under happier auspices that you have chosen her 
than the cold wintry night that gave to me my Alice. We 
have dree'd our weird together, however, and will now bid 
adieu to all memories of our sorrows, lest they dim the bright 
smile that should alone grace the feast. See, Alice,^ he said, as 
she turned to him with a smile, * our exile has passed, and the 
very sun seems brighter to our gaze for the storm that came 
before.' 

* Yes, the prophecy is fulfilled,' said Alice. * Sunshine after 
storm. The light has broken through the cloud.' 

* Yea, the prophecy is fulfilled!' echoed a strange voice; and 
as they turned in surprise the guests gave way, and the Scottish 
seer stood before them. * Yea, the prophecy is fulfilled !' and 
the light flickered and faded in her black piercing eyes, like the 
rays of a dying-out lamp ; and they turned proudly and scorn- 
fully upon the frightened guests ; kindly upon Alice, fondly, 
reverently upon Sir Ernest Heyward. * The storms hae broken 
abune ye,' she cried. *I tauld ye it would be sae; and noo 
that it hae come to pass, I may e'en gae to my grave in peace. 
I tauld ye to fear, and ye hae feared ; I tauld ye to hope, and ye 
hae hoped; and noo my life's amaist gane, and the light 0' mine 
een is fled, an auJd woman's blessing "b^ u^ovi \»\vft^ %s>k.^^3cas!is^^ 
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and evoiy gude be yours that earth or heaven can gi'e. Nay, 
grasp na my hand, Sir Ernest. I hae done ye nae gude. I 
hae loved ye for the sake o' your mither, and your wife for your 
sake. I hae loved ye as the bairns that are gane frae me ; and 
noo my time's come, and I too mann gae. For hard thy weird, 
and thou hast dree'd it ; hard the struggle, and thou hast won 
it ; bitter the storm, but it is over, and the light has broken 
through the cloud.' 



THE END. 
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and i)atlios in which gifted women so muoh ezceL" — Weekly Register, 

" We heartily recommend this little book, feeling snre that none can 
rise from its perusal without being tonohed both at the beauty of the 
tale itself, and by the tone of earnest piety which runs through the whole, 
leaving none but holy thoughts and pleasant impressions." — TcU>lei. 

"Well adapted to the innocent minds it is intended for." — Catholic 
Opinion. 

** A charming tale for young and old." — Cork Examiner. 

" To all who read it the book will surest thoughts for which they 
will be the better, while its graceful and affecting, because simple, pic- 
tures of home and family life will excite emotions of which none need be 
Ashamed. We trust that we may meet our author on a future oooaaion.*' 
—Month. 

" A very charming story, and may be read by both young and old."— 
BrowMwrCi Eeview, 

A Packet of Sixpenny Books. No. 3. 3a. ; 

cloth, $8, 6d. Contents — Little Page; Valentine Duval; 
Pietro and his Pupil; Little Slater; Young Gassendi; 
Artist and his Dog ; Little Vagrant. 

Twelve New Stories. By Mrs. Parsons. 1. 

Bertha's Three Fingers. 2. Take Care of Yourself. 8. 
Don't go in. 4. The Story of an Arm-chair. 5. Yes and 
No. 6. The Bed Apples under the Tree. 7. Constance and 
the Water Lilies. 8. The Pair of Gold Spectacles. 9. Clara's 
New Shawl. 10. The Little Lodgers. 11. The Pride and 
the Fall. 12. This Once. 3d, each ; in a packet complete^ 
38. ; or in cloth neat, 38, 6d. 

AUOf by the same, 

Dyrbington. 38. ; cheap edition, Is. 8d. 
Tales for Youog Men and Women. 28. Qd, 
Twelve Tales for the Young. 3s. 
Twelve Tales for Children, 28, 
Heath-House Stories. Cloth, Is. 6d. 
Afternoons with Mrs. Maitland. Cloth gilt, 28,; cheap 
edition, Is. Bd, 

Anecdotes and Incidents, Ecclesiastical and 
Beligious. Containing 119 distinct Sketches. Clotii gilt^ 
2s, 6d. 
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Dame Dolores^ or the Wise Nun of Eastonmere; 
and other Stories. By the Author of "Tybome," &c. 
Contents — 1. The Wise Nun of Eastonmere. 2. Known 
too Late. 8. True to the End. 4. Olive's Bescue. 4«. 

AUOf "by the same, 

Tybome ; and Who went thither in the Days of 

Qaeen Elizabeth : a Sketch. New Edition. Cloth, d«. 6<f. 

" A thrilling tale, written in a style most attractive to young people." 
^Tablet. 

" This is not a work of fiction. The author has taken historical facts, 
and judiciously woven them into a tale full of interest for us in England.'* 
—Catholic Opinion. 

" A good book for school-prizes ; and if we had our will we should 
have it read in all the schools and convents of the land.'* — We^minster 
CkuetU, 

Florine, Princess of Burgundy : a Tale of 

the First Crusade. By William Bebnabd MacCabe. 
Third Edition. With Preface and Notes. Now first pub- 
lished. Cloth, 5«. 

"This thrilling tale is a model of the kind of books most required, 
combining as it does amusement and instruction with all the requisites 
of a sound Catholic work." — Weekly Register, 

" The marvellous plot and description of scenerir and character are 
such as would have done no discredit to the great ' Wizard of the North,' 
Sir Walter Scott himself ."—Oa<*o/tc Times. 

*' Full both of interest and instruction, and may fairly be reckoned 
among the ornaments of our lighter literature." — Dublin Bevieto, 

Fabiola: a Tale of the Catacombs. By Cardinal 
Wiseman. New Edition. Cloth, 3^. 6d. ; gilt, 4«. ; mo- 
rocco, 9«. 

The same dramatised — The Youthful Martyrs of Borne. 
By the Very Bev. Canon Oakelky. Cloth, Is, ^d, 

Callista : a Historical Tale. By Dr. Newman. New 
Edition, bs. M, ; Popular Library Edition, cloth gilt, 4«. ; 
cloth, Zs. 6^. 

The same as a drama. By Husenbeth. 2s, 

Little Flower-Qarden ; or Tales for the Young. 
First Series. In a packet, \s. 6^. ; cloth, 2s, Ellen's Dream, 
&c. Lucy's Pilgrimage. The Shepherd Boy. Bequiescat 
in Pace. Little Adam. The Cherries, &c. The Bosary. 
No Virtue without Struggle. Little Martin. Tale of the 
Ardennes. The Two Mothers. The Two Italians. 
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Little Flower-Garden; or Tales for the Young. 
Second Series. By Cecilia Caddell. In a packet, Is, 6d.; 
or bound in clotii, 28, Month of Mary. Feast of Corpus 
Christi. Sacred Heart of Jesus. The Assumption. The 
Nativity. The Purification. Ash-Wednesday. The Annun- 
ciation. Holy Week. Easter. Bogation-Day. Pentecost. 

Scenes and Incidents at Sea. A New Selec- 
tion. Is. 4:d. Contents — 1. Adventure on a Bock. 2. A 
Heroic Act of Bescue. 3. Inaccessible Islands. 4. The 
Shipwreck of the Czar Alexander. 5. Captain James' Ad- 
ventures in the North Seas. 6. Destruction of Admiral 
Graves' Fleet. 7. The Wreck of the Forfarshire, and Grace 
Darling. 8. The Loss of the Boyal George. 9. The Irish 
Sailor Boy. 10. Gallant Conduct of a f^noh Privateer. 
11. The Harpooner. 12. The Cruise of the Agamemnon. 

18. A Nova Scotia Fog. 14. The Mate's Story. 15. The 
Shipwreck of the uEneas Transport. 16. A Scene in the 
Shrouds. 17. A Skirmish off Bermuda. 18. Charles Wager. 

19. A Man Overboard. 20. A Loss and a Bescue. 21. A 
Melancholy Adventure on the American Seas. 22. Dol- 
phins and Flying Fish. 

Never Forgotten ; or the Home of the Lost Child. 
By Cecilia Caddell. Second Edition. Cloth, Ss, 6d. 

'* A well-drawn and pleasing piotnre of oonvent life." — Tablet, 
" A b^.atifnl story of the perfect Catholic character." — Universe. 
" The accomplished authoress has conferred a great boon on Catholica 
by publishing this sbatj."— Weekly Register, 

Xiaurentia : a Tale of Japan. By Lady Geobgiana 

FtTLLBBTON. Second Edition. Ss, 6d, 

'* Looking at its literary merits alone, it must be pronounced a really 
beautiful story ; but it will be read with still deeper interest from the fact 
of its being full of romantic records of the heroism of the early Christiana 
of Japan in the sixteenth century." — Catholic Times, 

** This gracefully written work has yery considerable literary merit, 
and possesses an interest entirely its own.'' — Weekly Beffister, 

By the same Author, 

Rose Leblanc : a Tale. 3a. 

The Gold-Digger, and other Yerses. bs. 

" The spirit that breathes throughout is one of true Catholic dero- 
tion." — Weekly Register, 

** We do not kiow which most to admire, the genuine modesty of the 
preface to this volume of poems or the Catholic tone and sweet toider- 
ness of the yerses themselves." — Westminster Gazette, 

"Alike creditable to the heart and intdlect of the authoress."—- 
Catholic Times, 
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s, d. 

The Keeper of the Lazaretto ; or the Isle of the Dead. 

By SOTTYESTRE '. .10 

The Book of 300 Anecdotes 10 

Cc^nmbns and La P^roose 14 

Predosa. By Cebvaktes 10 

Tales of Kings and Queens 10 

Tales of Joy and Sorrow 10 

Tales of France 10 

Book of Poetry, for the Young 10 

Book of Ballads, for the Yonng . . • • .10 

The Two last in One Yolome 2 

Popular Poetry 2 

Belections from the Poets. By Db Yebb . . .36 

Pictures, Tales, and Parables 3 

Tales of the Crusades 2 6 

Breton Legends 3 

Tales of Wonder. ByHAUFF . . . . .26 

Andersen's Select Tales 2 

Bobinson Cmsoe. Pocket Edition . , . .26 

Arctic Yoyages 2 

Da Guesclin ; or the Hero of Chiyalry . . . .20 

Tales of Celebrated Women . . . . . .20 

Tales of Celebrated Men. Illastrated . . . .36 

Tales of Enterprise, Peril, and Escape . . . .30 

The War in La Yend6e 4 6 

The Patriot War in the Tyrol 4 

Tales of Land and Sea. Gilt 3 

Tales of Homonr. Gilt 3 6 

Countess of GlosswQod 3 6 

KateKayanagh . . • . . • . .20 
Pictures of Christian Heroism. Cloth . . . .30 
Pictures, Tales, and Parables. Many cuts . . .30 
Pictures of Missionary Life. Cloth . . . .30 
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